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BY  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
Pressure  mounted  yesterday  on 
Finance  Minister  Mosbe  Nissim  to 
maia&ria  ftrat  least  another  year  the 
10  per  cent  surtax  on  monthly  in¬ 
comes  over  NIS  8,000. 

The  cabinet  has  not  yet  approved 
his  bodget  proposal,  despite  the 
many  concessions  he  has  already 
made  to  some  ministers.  Because  of 
the  opposition  within  the  cabinet  to 
the  proposal.  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
yesterday  delayed  once  again  the 
vote  on  the  issue. 

Vice  Premier  Peres  yesterday  told 
a  radio  interviewer  that  he  favoured 
prolonging  the  surtax  for  another 
year,  saying  it  amid  bring  in  some 
NIS  55  million  in  revenue.  The  sur¬ 
tax  has  been  in  effect  since  April. 

;  But  Nissim  opposes  prolongation. 
He  believes  that  the  surtax  would 
earn  far  less  than  NIS  55m.  He  said 
the  surtax  would  also  encourage  top- 
income  earners  to  look  for  loophotes, 
thereby  reducing  the  tax's  value. 

Peres  has  been  trying  sauce  the  end 
of  last  week  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  Nissim  and  the  education  and 
health  ministers,  Yitzhak  Navon  and 
Shoshana  Arbelx-AlmosCno,  over 
their  ministries'  budgets.  Peres  and 
hfissim  met  with  Navon  and  Arbeb- 
Ahnpshno  before  yesterday's  cabinet 
meeting,  but  could  not  get  them  to 
drop  their  opposition,  despite  Nis¬ 
san's  withdrawal  of  his  plan  to  intro¬ 
duce  tuition  fees  for  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  collect  payment  for 
bespitafizathm  and  for  visits  to  doc¬ 
tors. 

The  Labour  figrty  ministers  have 
said  &ey  would  ndt  support  the  bud¬ 
get  proposal  unless  accords  were 
reached  with  Navon  and  Arbeli- 
Ahnosfino. 

On  Friday,  Peres  persuaded  Agri¬ 
culture  Minister  Arye  Nebarakin  to 
support  Nisshn's  proposal  after  be¬ 
ing  promised  that  the  Treasury 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  financially 
strapped  umshavim. 

Furthermore,  Industry  and  Trade 
-Mfpfctec Ariel  Shgmrt,  J  Jhonr  Mliw' 
ister  Meshe  Kalsav,  Housing  Minis- 
‘ter  David  Levy  and  MinSster-witb- 
out-Portfolio  Yitzhak  Moda’i  have 
announced  they  will  not  support  the 
budget  proposal. 

Jody  Sieged  adds: 

\  The  Health  Ministry  yesterday  re¬ 
ceived  15  telegrams  from  govern¬ 
ment-hospital  administrators,  warn¬ 
ing  that  supplies  of  medicines, 
medical  eqnipment  and  heating  fuel 
were  very  low.  Most  of  the  hospitals 
yesterday  stopped  heating  wards,  ex¬ 
cept  those  for  intensive  care  cases 
and  newborn  babies,  Die  ministry 
said. 

•  The  ministry  says  that  If  it  does 
not  get  NIS  23m.  for  its  current  bud¬ 
get  which  it  claims  the  Treasury 
owes  it  for  operating  expenses,  the 
aids  in  the  hospitals  wBI  worsen. 
Jeff  Black  adds: 

Histadmt  Secretary-General  Yis- 
rael  Kessar  yesterday  came  out 
strongly  in  support  of  Arbdi-Ahnos- 
fino.  Speaking  at  the  labour  federa¬ 
tion’s  centra]  committee  meeting, 
Kessar  reiterated  the  Histadrufs  op¬ 
position  to  introducing  user- 
charges  in  the  health  system. 


Palestinians 
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Youths  arrested  after  the  recent  unrest  in  the  territories  are  brought  to  trial  in  Nablus  yesterday,  i  afPi 

‘Quick  justice’  at  Nablus  court 


By  YEHUDA  LITANI 

It  all  started  with  a  stray  cat. 

At  the  Nablus  Military  Court  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  after  the  clerk 
called  out,  “All  rise,*"  a  fat  alley  cat 
walked  in  front  of  the  bench  and 
began  to  miaow.  The  judge.  Span 
Aluf  Yehoshua  Levy,  ordered  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  courtroom  to  shoo  the 
cat  out. 

Instead  of  running  out,  though, 
the  cat  ran  between  the  legs  of  the 
defendants  -  34  young  Palestinians 
charged  with  taking  part  in  the  re¬ 
cent  riots  in  the  West  Bank. 

Some  of  them  had  already  been 
detained  for  two  and  a  half  weeks, 
and  welcomed  the  first  comic  relief 
since  their  arrests.  . 

.  Outside,  it  was  raining.  There  was 
no  electricity  in  the  court,  and  the 
room  ’was-  dreary  in  the  gray  light 
that  came  through  the  windows.  The 
furniture  was  worn  and  scratched. 
In  the  defendant's  box,  the  wood 
was  covered  with  graffiti.  The  court 
stenographer,  indifferent  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  slumped  in  her  chair, 


chewed  gum,  and  blew  bubbles. 

The  defendants  had  looked  fright¬ 
ened  when  they  were  brought  in 
from  Farah  prison  by  soldiers,  but 
the  alley  cat  got  them  to  smile  for 
the  first  -  and  last  -  time  during  the 
proceedings.  After  five  minutes,  the 
soldiers  succeeded  in  chasing  out  the 
disrespectful  intruder,  and  the  court 
session  got  under  way. 

Half  a  dozen  defence  attorneys, 
some  Israeli  Arabs  and  some  from 
Nablus,  rushed  in  and  out  while  the 
military  prosecutor  and  his  assistant 
tried  to  sort  out  their  metre-high 
stack  of  files. 

Most  of  the  defendants  were  teen¬ 
agers.  A  few  bad  already  been 
brought  before  Levy  last  week  for 
the  reading  of  their  charge  sheets. 
But  yesterday  was  the  fira  time  so 
many  had  been  brought  to  court  at 
one  time  for  what  a  senior  officer 
called  “quick  justice.” 

Most  of  the  cases  were  postponed 
until  later  this  week  after  the  de¬ 
fence  attorneys  argued  that  they  had 
not  had  time  to  examine  their  ch¬ 


eats'  files.  Other  trials  were  post¬ 
poned  because  witnesses  -  soldiers 
and  policemen  -  failed  to  appear. 

Because  of  the  delays,  the  prose¬ 
cutor,  a  first  lieutenant,  asked  to 
extend  the  remand  of  some  defen¬ 
dants.  The  defence  attorneys 
seemed  resigned  to  the  remand  ex¬ 
tensions.  and  did  not  argue  against 
them. 

The  attorney’s  had  only  one  or  two 
clients  each  when  the  day  began. 
They  signed  up  new  ones  during  the 
session,  almost  like  taxi  drivers 
grabbing  passengers.  The  judge 
would  ask  a  defendant  who  his 
counsel  was.  and  the  youngster 
would  point  at  a  lawyer  at  random. 

In  a  few  cases,  after  the  defendant 
picked  an  attorney,  there  would  be 
whispering  among"  the  lawyers.  The 
lawyer  who  bad  been  picked  would 
say  to  the  judge,  “Excuse  me.  I've 
been  told  the  defendant's  family 
wants  anotber  counsel,  who  isn't 
present.”  And  again,  the  hearing 
VOratinord  on  Pagt  Seven) 


‘Mtzna  seems  to  be  lashing  out  blindly 9 


OC  Central  Command  Amram 
Mitzna's  decision  to  suspend  a  hen- 
tenant  who  unlawfully  wounded  two 
West  Bank  residents  during  last 
week’s  riots  has  been  described  in 
some  defence  circles  as  unwise,  un¬ 
timely,  and,  as  one  senior  official 
said  yesterday,  “a  cheap  attempt  to 
pass  the  buck.” 

The  official  continued:  “At  any 
other  time,  Mitzna's  decision  would 
have  been  laudable.  But  coming  as 
it  did  after  our  forces,  many  of  them 
under  Mitzna’s  command,  killed  21 
people  and  injured  over  180  more,  it 
seems  almost  ludicrous.” 

Or,  as  one  officer  said,  “it's  the 
Shin  Gimmel  syndrome  again”  -  a 
reference  to  the  army’s  initial  at- 


ANALYSIS 
Hirsh  Goodman 


tempt  to  blame  a  camp  guard  for  last 
month’s  hang-glider  attack  on  a  Na¬ 
ha!  base  near  Kiryat  Shmona  in 
which  six  soldiers  were  killed. 

Many  of  those  interviewed  yester¬ 
day  felt  that  Mitzna's  decision  on 
Friday,  coining  as  it  did  before  any 
comprehensive  internal  review  of 
the  IDFs  conduct  during  the  two 
weeks  of  rioting,  was  counter-pro¬ 
ductive.  It  would  be  interpreted, 
they  said,  as  an  attempt  ar  a 
whitewash. 


One  source  called  it  "impetu¬ 
ous,”  and  likened  it  to  Mitzna's  un¬ 
precedented  action  last  Thursday  in 
ordering  the  arrest  of  Army  Radio's 
correspondent  in  the  territories.  Za¬ 
har  Melamed:  "Both  the  lieutenant 
and  the  reporter  may  have  deserved 
the  treatment  they  received.  But. 
from  the  outside,  it  seems  as  if  he 
[Mitzna]  has  lost  control  and  is  lash¬ 
ing  out  blindly. 

"He  first  arrests  a  journalist  [see 
story,  page  4],  which  seems  like  he  is 
trying  to  cover  up.  and  then  he 
charges  a  subordinate,  which  looks 
like  he  is  passing  the  buck.  He 
would  have  done  well  to  have  wait¬ 
ed  for  an  appropriate  time,  after  a 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 


Death  toll  reaches  63  in  violence  following  Tamil  leader’s  death 


MADRASfAP)  -  The  death  toll 
from  suirides  and  mob  violence  by 
supporters  grieving  the  death  of  In¬ 
dia’s  top  Tamil  leader  has  reached 
63,  a  police  source  said  yesterday. 

Marudur  GopaJan  Ramachan- 
dran,  chief  minister  of.  Tamil  Nadti 
state,  died  of  cardiac  arrest  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  age  of  70.  His  death  set 
off  riots  last  week.  Police  opened 


fire  on  Thursday  and  again  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  day  of  Ramacfaandran's  fu¬ 
neral,  as  unruly  mobs  roamed  the 
streets. 

A  police  source  said  31  people 
committed  suicide,  police  killed  10 
people,  and  22  died  in  clashes  be¬ 
tween  supporters  of  Ramachan- 
dran’s  Anna  Dravida  Munnetra 


Kazhagan  party  and  the  rival  Dra¬ 
vida  Munnetra  Kazhagan  party.  The 
source  said  Tamil  Nadu  was  report¬ 
ed  calm  yesterday. 

He  said  the  death  toll  climbed 
from  the  18  reported  on  Friday  after 
reports  came  in  from  throughout 
Tamil  Nadu  state  as  well  as  from  the 
state  capital,  Madras. 

Ramachandran  had  a  career  as  a 


popular  movie  actor  until  1977  when 
he  was  elected  chief  minister.  Sui¬ 
cides  after  the  deaths  of  leaders  are 
not  uncommon  in  Tamil  Nadu.  The 
police  source  said  those  who  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  used  self-immolation 
or  took  poison.  He  said  the  clashes 
between  the  rival  parties  occurred  in 
Madras  and  in  several  other  cities 
and  towns. 


Afghan  rebels  vow  defiance 
on  8th  anniversary  of  war 


Afghani  ohadren  at  a  reftigee  tent  village  near  Karachi  mart*  at  a 
rally  yesterday.  (AF?^ 


PESHAWAR,  Pakistan  (Reuter)  - 
Afghan  rebels  called  for  direct  talks 
with  Moscow  yesterday  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  exiles  in  Pakistan  roared 
their  defiance  of  the  Kremlin. 

At  a  rally  outside  Peshawar  mark¬ 
ing  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  military  intervention,  leaders 
of  the  main  rebel  alliance  demanded 
an  unconditional,  immediate  Soviet 
withdrawal. 

The  Soviet-backed  Afghan  gov¬ 
ernment  said  meanwhile  that  a  pro¬ 
longed  rebel  siege  of  the  eastern  bor¬ 
der  town  of  Khost  bad  been  broken 
following  a  major  military  offensive. 

Hie  announcement,  by  Tribal  Af¬ 
fairs  Minister  Suleiman  Laeq,  was 
broadcast  yesterday  by  the  official 
Kabul  Radio  and  monitored  in  Is¬ 
lamabad.  It  quoted  him  as  saying  the 
road  between  Gardez.  the  Paktia 
province  capital,  and  Khost,  near 
the  Pakistan  bonier,  was  now  open 
for  traffic  and  its  security  had  been 


Some  20,000-25,000  Afghans  at 
the  Peshawar  rally  chanted  ‘"Al- 
lahhu  Akbar”  (God  is  Great)  and 


"Down  with  the  Russians."  as  rebel 
alliance  chairman  Mohammad 
Younus  Khalis  ;ead  out  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution.  It  said  the  Soviet  Union  had 
taken  no  practical  steps  to  withdraw 
its  troops,  estimated  by  the  West  at 
some  115,000. 

“The  alliance  is  ready  to  seriously 
consider  a  Russian  proposal  for  di¬ 
rect  talks  with  the  Mujahideen.”  it 
said.  But  it  added  that  the  Western- 
backed  rebels  were  prepared  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  armed  struggle  until  the 
Soviet  forces  left  and  Afghanistan's 
other  rights  were  restored. 

The  anniversary  was  marked  by 
demonstrations  and  marches  in  sev¬ 
eral  rides  in  Pakistan. 

Police  in  Islamabad  stopped  a 
group  of  150  woman  and  children 
who  tried  to  hold  a  demonstration 
outside  the  Soviet  Embassy.  One 
woman  tried  to  commit  suicide  by 
setting  fire  to  herself.  An  eyewitness 
said  she  poured  petrol  over  her 
clothes  but  security  officials  grabbed 
the  bottle  from  her  and  prevented 
her  striking  a  light. 


deportations 
in  the  courts 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 
Jerasalem  Post  Reporter 

Palest*  aii-vs  -served  u  :*r.  expubeon 
orders  will  r-rrv  avenue  of 

appeal  before  Isa*,  fog  :r.e  a'urr.rv. 
prominent  Wes:  3ank  and  Gazan 
lawyers  said  >c&:srday. 

The  :ac?:c  :i  c  designed  :o 

wring  the  maximum  cr.c^  from  the 
government  in  r-coedcra!  wrangling 
and  negative  pu elicit j  sr.ouid”  au¬ 
thorities  resort  :c  expulsions  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  recur.!  unrest  in  xhs  terri¬ 
tories. 

In  the  past.  Pa'esrirJans  ordered 
out  of  the  cour.tr.  have  beer,  reluc¬ 
tant  to  take  their  cases  a::  :he  wav  to 
the  High  Court  cf  Justice  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons. 

An  arm*,  off.ee:  who  opened  fire 
in  Samaria,  v. curding  two  Palestin¬ 
ians  when  there  was  no  immediate 
risk  to  his  or  any  other  soldier's  Life, 
was  relieve j  cf  r.:s  command  yester¬ 
day  pending  investigations  by  mil¬ 
tary  police,  military  sources  said. 

Currently.  I.G3>  Palestinians  are 
befog  detained  or.  *_-.e  Wes:  Bank, 
military  sources  confirmed  yester¬ 
day  in  a  rnefmg  *.c-  reporters.  About 
600  of  the  det-mess  were  arrested 
since  las:  Mor.cav.  when  large-scale 
security  sweeps  began. 

Another  ofO  Palestinians  are  be¬ 
ing  held  in  Gaza .  the  lawyers  for  the 
detainees  claimed  a:  their  press 
conference. 

Some  '..ZOO  West  Bank  schools 
opened  without  incident  y  esterday, 
the  sources  said. 

Military  sources  also  confirmed 
that  three  new  military  courts  sn  He¬ 
bron.  Tulkarm  ar.d  Ra  mail  ah  had 
been  opened  to  handle  the  over¬ 
whelming  caseload  of  security  de¬ 
tainees.  who  are  usually  tried  i’r.  the 
Nablus  court. 

But  the  sources  dented  Palestin¬ 
ian  contentions  that  prisoners  were 
being  kept  in  subhuman  conditions, 
denied  legal  rights:  and  subjected  to 
summary  trials  amid  the  avalanche 
of  arrests. 

"Ail  the  ncmai  standards  are  in 
force  during  tr.is  p=r:ou.  said  the 
sources  "The  norms  cf  prison  con¬ 
ditions  are  the  same.  Requests  for 
more  blankets  and  cigarettes  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  care  of" immediately. 

i  Continued  on  Page  2.  CoL  6i 


Authorities  split 
on  moves  to 
deport  activists 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
and  ASHER  WALLF1SH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
Political  leaders  and  defence 
officials  are  divided  on  whether 
to  go  ahead  with  the  planned 
deportation  of  Palestinian  activ¬ 
ists.  and  appear  to  be  hesitating 
on  the  scope  and  timing  of  the 
move. 

Although  the  diplomatic,  po¬ 
litical,  and  security  ramifications 
are  causing  concern,  a  senior  se¬ 
curity  source  predicted  last  night 
that  a  limited  number  of  activists 
will  eventually  be  deponed. 

in  conversations  with  top  Israeli 
officials  during  the  past  few  days. 
U.S.  diplomats  have  expressed  con¬ 
cern  and  reservations  about  the  re¬ 
ported  plan  to  expel  Palestinian 
leaders.  U.S.  Ambassador  Thomas 
Pickering  is  expected  to  meet  with 
Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  to¬ 
day  or  tomorrow  and  to  caution  him 
against  the  move. 

Tne  issue  of  possible  deportation 
of  Arab  inciters  did  not  come  up  at 
yesterday's  cabinet  meeting,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  brought  up  later  in 
the  week  when  the  inner  cabinet 


resumes  its  study  of  the  riots  in  the 

areas  and  m  Israel. 

But  Rabin  did  suggest  at  Lhe  cabi¬ 
net  session  that  "Arab  blood  would 
not  have  been  shed  in  the  riots  to 
such  a  degree,  had  measures  been 
taken  in  rime  to  deport  the  key 
inciters." 

Chief  of  General  Staff  Dan  Shom- 
ron  told  the  cabinet  that  the  current 
level  of  forces  in  the  areas  would 
have  to  be  maintained  "for  a  consid¬ 
erable  rime." 

The  State  Department  is  expected 
to  react  today  to  reports  of  the 
planned  deportations,  following  the 
long  Christmas  weekend.  Sunday 
papers  in  the  LI  .S-  reported  widely 
and  negatively  on  the  planned 
move. 

Well-placed  sources  in  Jerusalem 
said  they  feared  that  Jordan  would 
be  “acutely  embarrassed''  should 
the  deportees  be  sent  there. 

The  sources  said  there  was  also 
concern  that  such  a  move-  could 
prove  to  be  the  "straw  that  breaks 
Egypt’s  back.”  compelling  it  to  take 
some  tangible  action  against  Israel 
I  see  story  below).  Egyptian  Ambas¬ 
sador  Mohammed  Ba&siouny  raised 
the  matter  yesterday  in  a  meeting 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


MK  Darousha  reports  after  meeting  Egyptian  President: 

Mubarak  hints  at  open  rift  if 
Israel  persists  in  areas  policy 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH  -  Egyptian  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  has  strongly  hinted 
ai  a  further  cooling  of  relations  with 
Israel  -  if  not  an~open  rift  -  if  the 
Israeli  government  persists  in  its 
hardline  policy  of  shootings,  mass 
arrests  and  deportations  to  quell  the 
unrest  in  the  territories. 

The  message  was  conveyed  in 
talks  with  Labour  MK  Abd-el  Wa- 
hab  Darousha  who  returned  home 
yesterday  after  a  visit  to  Egypt 
where  he  met  with  Mubarak. 


“The  president  is  under  intense 
pressure  from  the  public,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  parliament,  religious  groups 
and  students,  as  well  as  other  Arab 
countries,  to  cut  diplomatic  lies  with 
Israel.”  said  Darousha,  wfho  met 
Mubarak  last  Wednesday  for  an 
hour. 

Mubarak  has  so  far  resisted  the 
demands,  saying  that  severing  rela¬ 
tions  would  be  counter-productive 
to  Egypt's  overall  strategy  of  trying 
to  achieve  a  negotiated  peace  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  Middle  East  conflict  and 
^Continued  on  Page  Four) 


OUR  PROVIDENT  FUNDS  OFFER 
YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
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SelHmployed! 

Employee! 

Hurry  now!  Hurry*  You  wily 
have  until  December  31,  the 
end  of  the  current  tax 
year,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  extra 
gains  available  to  you  in 
income  tax  benefits  for  the 
whole  of  1987. 

Those  extra  gains  are  yours 
for  the  asking  when  you 
invest  in  any  of  IDB's 
profitable  provident  funds, 
Tamar,  “Geten"  or 
MShikma\  Come  and  claim 
them  today,  and  join  the 
ranks  of  our  760,000  regular 
provident  fund  savers.  * 


31-12-1987  is  the  deadline 
for  bringing  up  the  total  of  ■ 
your  "Tamar",  “Gefen"  and 
“Shikma"  deposits  this  year 
to  NIS40.000  —  the  new 
official  ceiling  entitling  you 
to  the  initial  seniority 
benefits  granted  by 
provident  funds. 

You  may  obtain  further 
details  at  our  branches  or 
by  ringing  us,  between  8am 
and  10pm,  on  )DB 
Teiebank.  Just  dial  639888 
from  an  (03)  area  code 
phone,  or  03-639777  from 
elsewhere. 
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Will  Alt 


Cabinet  assesses  rioting  by  Israeli 
Arabs  during  ‘Peace  Day’  strike 


nets  NIS  410,000 


THE  WEATHER 


FORECAST:  Light  rain  in  morning  in  north, 
becoming  partly  cloudy.  Low  temperatures 
expected. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Prime  Minister  of  Dominica.  Mary 
Eugenia  Charles,  yesterday  visited 
the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science, 
where  she  was  received  by  its  Depu¬ 
ty  President,  Prof.  Shmuel  Shaltiel. 


In  Memoriam 


GILA  HABER  (nee  Noll)  -  A  me¬ 
morial  service  on  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  her  death  will  take  place 
at  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  December 
29,  at  the  Nahlat  Yitzhak  cemetery 
in  Tel  Aviv. 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  towns 
where  Israeli  Arabs  live  were  hit  by 
violence  during  last  week’s  “Peace 
Day”  strike.  Police  Minister  Haim 
Bar-Lev  told  the  cabinet  yesterday. 

Speaking  during  the  cabinet  dis- 
cussion  of  the  rioting  by  Israeli  Ar- 
abs,  Bar-Lev  said  that  out  of  a  total 
of  81  localities  in  Israel  inhabited 

entirely  or  in  part  by  Mosfem  Arabs. 

only  six  were  affected  by 
disturbances. 

Of  the  six,  the  minister  said,  two 
were  special  cases,  Jaffa  and 
Shfaram.  In  Jaffa,  the  disturbances 
were  sparked  by  Arab  criminal  ele¬ 
ments  trying  to  settle  scores  with  the 
police,  in  Shfaram,  violence  was 
sparked  by  provocation  by  Kacfa 
party  extremists  who  burst  into  the 
town  s  ancient  synagogue.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  serious  in  Nazareth,  llmm 
d-Fahm,  Ar’ara,  and  Lod,  he  said. 

PoKce  Inspector-General  Rav-Nit- 
zav  David  Kraus  told-  the  cabinet 
that  the  police  had  orders  to  avoid  a 
confrontation  unless  rioting  actually 
began.  They  used  no  firearms. 


B-G  University 
students  want 
‘pro-PLO’ 
peers  expelled 

By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA  -  A  group  of  Jewish 
students  at  Ben-Gurion  University 
yesterday  called  on  the  institution  to 
expel  Arab  students  engaging  in 
“PLO-oriented  activities"  on  cam¬ 
pus.  and  referred  specifically  to  a 
demonstration  held  last  week  during 
the  nationwide  strike  in  the  Arab 
community. 

The  call  was  made  at  a  rally  held 
off  campus,  which  attracted  about 
50  students,  most  of  them  associated 
with  the  Jewish  croup,  the  Judea 
Cell. 

The  rally's  organizers  claim  that 
determining  who  is  to  be  expelled 
“should  not  be  difficult  for  campus 
security  officers." 

University  rector  Avraham  Tamir 
said  that  no  oomplaints  had  been 
made  to  the  university  concerning 
on-campus  political  activities.  “But 
if  oomplaints  are  made,  we  will  cer¬ 
tainly  deal  with  them." 


Jerusalem  rejects  proposal  for 
Jews  to  live  in  all  city  areas 


By  ANDY  COURT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Jerusalem  City  Council  last 
night  narrowly  defeated  a  proposal 
by  Likud  councillor  Shlomo  Halevy 
supporting  Jewish  settlement  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  as  the  best  way  to 
secure  peace  and  maintain  security. 

After  a  lengthy  debate  over  the 
recent  disturbances  in  the  city,  the 
council  rejected  Haievy's  resolution 
by  a  15-11  vote. 

Instead,  the  council  adopted  a 
One  Jerusalem  faction  resolution 
calling  for  more  government  aid  to 
help  the  city  narrow  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  services  provided  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem's  Jewish  and  Arab  residents. 
The  resolution  also  called  on  the 
American  government  to  retract  the 
warning  it  issued  about  the  dangers 
of  visiting  East  Jerusalem. 

The  main  points  of  contention  in 
last  night's  debate  were  Jewish  set¬ 
tlement  in  predominantly  Arab  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  city  and  the  extent  to 
which  improved  services  would  im¬ 
prove  Jewish-Arab  relations. 

“The  hatred  of  the  Arabs  has 


nothing  to  do  with  whether  we  give 
them  services  or  not,"  said  Dov  Ra- 
binowitz.  of  Poalei  Agudat  Yisrael. 

But  National  Religious  Party- 
councillor  David  Bergman  dis¬ 
agreed:  "After  seeing  how  some  of 
these  villages  look.  I'm  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  arc  bitter.  I'm  not 
surprised  that  they  hate  us." 

Halevy  charged  that  Mayor  Ted- 1 
dy  Kollek’s  policy  of  separate  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  for  Jews  and  Arabs  had 
given  the  Arabs  a  sense  that  some  of 
the  city  might  be  returned  to  them  in 
the  future,  thus  detracting  from  the 
security  of  the  city . 

He  advocated  that  Jews  and  Ar¬ 
abs  should  live  together  as  “good 
neighbours"  in  all  parts  of  the  city' 

But  Kollek  responded  that  the 
city's  Arab  residents  view  Jewish 
settlement  in  their  neighbourhoods 
as  a  step  towards  throwing  them  out 
of  their  homes.  Jews  moving  into 
Arab  neighbourhoods  only  cause 
tension  and  disturbances  which 
threaten  the  unity  of  the  city,  he 
said. 


Remand  extended  for  double  murder  suspect 


A  man  suspected  of  murdering 
the  manager  and  the  security  guard 
of  the  supermarket  in  the  capital's 
Hamashbir  department  store  last 
month  was  yesterday  remanded  in 
custody  for  another”l5  days  in  the 
Jerusalem  Magistrates*  Court. 

Prosper  Lugasi,  who  is  suspected 


of  killing  supermarket  manager  Raf: 
Weizmar.  and  security  guard  Ze- 
charia  Maimoni  on  November  li. 
might  intimidate  witnesses  if  re¬ 
leased,  a  police  representative  testi- 

Lugasi  denied  all  charges .  (Itim) 


The  World  Family  of  the 
United  Israel  Appeal 
Keren  Hayesod 

welcomes 

all  Australian  participants 
in  the 

9 

President's  Mission 
Melbourne  Family  Mission 
and  the 
Bialik  Mission 


We  wish  them 

a  rewarding  and  enjoyable  stay. 
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United  Israd  Appeal  Keren  Hayesod 


Twenty-three  policemen  were  in¬ 
jured,  be  said. 

Bar-Lev  said  that  in  29  more  Arab 
localities,  there  were  disturbances  of 
a  minor,  sporadic  nature.  Every¬ 
where  else,  he  said,  the  strike  was  in 
effect,  but  law  and  order  were  not 
violated. 

Deputy  Minister  Ronni  Milo,  who 
is  responsible  for  Israeli  Arab  af¬ 
fairs.  took  part  in  the  discussion  but 
did  not  submit  his  recommendations 
for  policy  on  Israeli  Arabs.  He  did 
raise  his  idea  of  severing  official  con¬ 
tact  with  the  national  committee  of 
Arab  local  authorities,  which  had 
called  and  organized  the  “Peace 
Day"  strike  last  Monday.  Some  min¬ 
isters  backed  him  in  this  proposal, 
saying  that  the  committee  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  political  rather  than  munic¬ 
ipal'  issues. 

Minister-without-Portfolio  Ezer 

Weizmau,  who  had  responsibility  for 
Arab  affairs  before  MOo,  responded 
that  the  committee  of  the  Jewish  set¬ 
tlements  in  Judea  and  Samaria  was 
also  engaged  in  political  activity,  and 
hence  should  also  be  boycotted. 

Minister-without-Portfolio  Yosef 


Sbapira  (National  Religious  Party), 
who  is  dosdy  associated  with  the 
Jewish  settlement  body,  said  be  bad 
always  urged  it  to  stick  to  develop¬ 
ment  and  construction  projects  and 
leave  politics  to  the  parties. 

Sbapira  said  that  while  strong 
measures  were  essential  to  restore 
order  in  the  Israeli  Arab  sector,  it 
was  a  fact  that  the  sector  had  sub¬ 
standard  services,  which  required 
urgent  improvement.  “Money  will 
not  satisfy  national  aspirations, 
where  they  rankle,  but  it  win  remove 
some  of  the  causes  of  frustration,” 
he  said. 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Arid 
Sharon  said  that  the  Arabs  of  Israel 
could  not  expect  to  be  granted  equal 
rights  if  they  shirked  equal  duties. 

Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Na- 
von  said  that  while  be  expected  every 
Israeli  Arab  to  show  respect  for  the 
national  flag,  he  understood  it  was 
“difficult”  for  them  to  sing  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem,  “Hatikva,”  in  view 
of  the  words  about  the  “Jewish 
soul.” 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  asked  his 
colleagues  to  say  nothing  to  the  me¬ 


dia  about  the  discussion  on  the  Israe¬ 
li  Arab  sector.  Even  though  only  a 
few  details  should  remain  classified, 
he  admitted,  it  was  wisest  to  throw  a 
curtain  of  discretion  around  the 
whole  subject. 

Shamir  said  there  was  no  need  to 
formally  withdraw  recognition  from 
the  national  committee  of  Arab  local 
authorities,  since  it  never  enjoyed 
official  recognition.  There  would  be 
toll  cooperation  with  mayors  of  Arab 
localities  individually,  concerning 
municipal  affairs,  Shamir  said,  and 
policy  towards  the  Arab  sector 
would  not  be  changed. 

Shapira,  a  strong  advocate  of 
large-scale  deportation  of  Palestin¬ 
ians  who  incited  violent  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  territories  or  took  part  in 
them,  told  The  Post  last  night:  “To 
be  realfetic,  the  number  of  deporta¬ 
tions  will  not  rise  dramatically  unless 
the  law  is  changed  to  obviate  appeals 
to  the  High  Court.  I  know  of  no  (dans 
to  change  the  law  at  this  point,  nor 
do  I  see  a  majority  for  such  a  change. 
So  what  you  bear  about  the  prospect 
of  large-scale  deportations  is  jost  idle 
talk.” 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post  : 

TEL  AVIV  -Two  masked  men  with 
automatic  weapons  ambushed  three 
employees  of  a  company  that  ser¬ 
vices  automatic  banking  machines 
yesterday  and  made  off  with  NIS 
410,000  in  cash. 

The  hold-up  took  place  at  approx¬ 
imately  9  a.m.  on  a  darkened,  tower 
level  of  the  Kikar  garage  beneath 
the  Clal  building  in  centra)  Tel  Aviv, 
a  police  spokeswoman  said. 

The  employees  of  toe  Automated 
Banking  Services  Ltd.  carried  sacks 
of  money  from  the  company's  sev¬ 
enth-floor  office  to  a, van.  Two  of 
them,  who  were  armed,  got  inside 
toe  van,  and  the  third,  who  was 
unarmed,  was  about  to  close  the 
door  when  masked  men  approached 
and  demanded  that  they  drop  their 
weapons. 

A  garage  worker  at  toe  scene  Slid 
that  one  of  the  rob beis  was  carrying 
an  Uzi  sub-machmegun  and  the  oth¬ 
er  had  what  looked  like  an  M-16. 
“The  employees  threw  down  their 
weapons,  handed  over  the  sacks  of 
money,  and  toe  men  fled.  It  was 
very  quick,"  he' told  Army  Radio. 

The  suspects  climbed  into  a  wait¬ 
ing  car  and  sped  out  of  toe  garage. 

Police  said  that  the  getaway  car,  a 


-green  Suzuto/ fad  stolen  in 

Netanya  on  December  13.  . 

ABS  general-manager  Gvdon  MiV- 
vitsky  defended  his  company,  which 
services  hundreds  of  automatic. 
banking  machines  in  the  area. 

'  “Even  if  the  car  had  been'  ar¬ 
moured  like'  a  Brinks  vehicle,  this 
would  not  have  prevented  . the  rob; 
bery,”  he  told  Itim.  “As  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  my  men  were  busy  load¬ 
ing  the  money  and  not  guarding  Hi  I 
ask,  ‘Would  it  have  been  better  .it 
bad  developed  into  a  shoot-out  bat¬ 
tle  and  they  would  have  been  in¬ 
jured  or  killed?’  " 

He  added  that  ABS  wiU  mvestt-u 
gate  its  employees’  actions  during 
the  incident,  and  that  if  they  are 
found  to  have  performed  according 
to  regulations,  they  win  be  allowed: 
■to  keep  their  jobs.  In  another  jhci-  . 
dent,  a  diamond  merchant  was  con- 
siderably  luckier  yesterday  when 
two  masked  men  grabbed  him  as  he . 
stepped  out  of  an  elevator  near  his 
Ramat  Gan  polishing  workshop.. 
The  men  forced  Edward  Levy  into 
.his  workshop  at  around  6:30  a.m.i 
but  the  telephone  began  to  ring  anri- 
tfae  men  fled  without  stealing  any¬ 
thing,  police  said. 

-  A  police  spokeswoman  said  there  - 
was  no  apparent  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  incidents. 


What’s  in  a  play?  -  cabinet  steps 
into  anniversary  controversy 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH  - 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Two  of  toe  five  plays  to  be  staged 
under  official  auspices  during  next 
year’s  40th-anni  versary  celebrations 
have  stirred  up  so  much  controversy 
in  toe  anniversary-planning  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  issue  came  up  at  yester¬ 
day's  cabinet  meeting.  No  decision 
was  taken. 

A  total  of  NIS  17  millibh  has  been 
budgeted  for  the  festivities,  which 
include  over  70  events  spread  over 
many  months  in  different  parts  of 
die  country. 

A  play  by  Yehoshua  Sobol,  The 
Jerusalem  Syndrome ,  is  scheduled 
for  staging,  but  Sobol  ts  one  of  Isra¬ 
el’s  more  controversial  dramatists: 


.Transport  Minister  Haim  CorfofLi- 
kud)  said  yesterday  that  “our  40th 
anniversary  doesn’t  need  that  sort  of 
play.”  •  .  : 

Cabinet  Secretary  Eiyakim  Ru-z 
binstemsaid  that  a  second  work  was  ' 
also  controversial,  but  be  reftisedtCL- 
identify  ft. 

The  consensus  m  the  cabinet  war; 
that  every  member  of  the  planning  , 
committee  should  be  asked  to  read  \ 
the  Sobol  work  before  the-,  commit  c 
tee  decides  whether  it  shDuIdtoepws1 
seated.  - 

More  than  half  of  toe  total  cele  ¬ 
bration  budget  is  to  be  spent  op  twq; 
events  in  toe  Tel  Aviv  area:  an  IDFT 
display  and  an  exhibition  of  achieve*.’;, 
meats  during  the  past  40  years. 


Israel’s  Asaf  Barnea  (left)  fails  to  stop  Yugoslavia’s  Drazen  Petrovic  (centre)  in  yesterday’s  final  of  the 
Christmas  basketball  tournament  in  Paris.Petrovic  gets  support  from  teammate  Toni  Knkoc.  The 
Yugoslavs  won  the  game,  115-88.  (Reuter) 


UJA  leader:  ‘We  feel  safer  in  Israel’ 


WILL  FIGHT 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
■  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
“We  feel  safer  here  in  Israel  than 
we  do  on  the  streets  of  Chicago," 
Mort  K  esse  I,  the  leader  of  a  United 
Jewish  Appeal  mission  from  Chica¬ 
go  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yester¬ 
day. 

He  was  responding  to  the  past 
president  of  the  Chicago  Jewish 
Federation.  Richard  Wexler,  who 
was  quoted  in  The  Post  yesterday 
about  the  reaction  of  American 
Jews  tc  the  recent  unrest  in  the  terri¬ 
tories.  Wexler  said  that  “one  of  our 
federation  missions  is  in  Israel  right 
now.  and  we  are  concerned  for  their 


MITZNA 

(Conduced  Grom  Page  One) 

thorough  investigation,  before  act¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  that  can  only  be 
misinterpreted. 

"The  main  topic  of  conversation 
here  today  was  not  Mitzna’s  success 
in  capturing  the  three  terrorists  who 
penetrated  the  Jordanian  border  on 
Saturday,  but  his  decision  to  try  the 
officer."  be  concluded. 

Some  frit  that  Mitzna's  decision 
could  lead  to  a  public  debate  on  the 
issue  of  responsibility,  which  the 
army  would  prefer  to  avoid,  having 
just  “survived"  public  criticism  over 
the  Nabal  base  attack. 

Clearly,  there  are  many  questions 
to  be  answered: 

□  Why  was  the  army,  despite  20 
years  of  experience,  not  equipped 
with  rudimentary  riot-control 
equipment? 

□  Why  were  small  forces  initially 
sent  into  life-threatening  situations 
against  violent  mobs,  necessitating 
the  use  of  lethal  weapons? 

□  Why  did  it  take  so  long  before 
responsibility  for  the  situation  was 
divided  more  equitably  among  se¬ 
nior  officers,  guaranteeing  better 
control  of  the  raBk  and  file? 

□  Why  don’t  soldiers  ever  get  riot- 
control  training? 

□  Why  were  army  educators  and 
psychologists  not  dispatched  to  units 
to  try  to  help  troops  who  bad  to  fight 
civilians? 

These  are  all  questions  better  an¬ 
swered  by  the  General  Staff  and 
Mitzna  than  by  toe  lieutenant  sus¬ 
pended  on  Friday. 
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security." 

“Actually,"  said  Larry  Cohen, 
one  of  the  mission  participants,  “we 
are  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
our  people  back  in  Chicago.  We 
travelled  through  the  West  Bank  to¬ 
day  with  no  problems,  and  ate  a 
peaceful  lunch  in  Jericho  the  other 
day." 

Cohen,  who  brought  his  three 
children  along  on  the  mission,  add¬ 
ed  that  “all  of  us  are  shocked  that 
Wexler  could  say  such  a  thing.” 

The  director  of  UJA  operations  in 
Israel,  Naftali  La  vie.  said  that  “no 
missions  have  been  cancelled,  and 


there  have,  not  even  been  any^indi- 
viduals  dropping  out.  People  upset 
■  by  what  ‘they  saw  on  television  have 
called  us  to  ask  about  security,  but 
we  have  assured  them  that  there  are 
no  problems." 

In  a  related  matter,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Culture  of 
the  Wprld  Zionist  Organization  said 
yesterday  that  none  of  the  150  teen¬ 
agers  scheduled  to  come  for  a.  “win¬ 
ter  vacation  Bible  camp’’  bad 
dropped  out.  But  the  department 
noted  that  the  trips  planned  in  tbe 
Hebron  area  to  follow  “in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  toe  Patriarchs”  had  been 
cancelled. 


Arens:  U.S.  reports  on  unrest 
created  ‘information  crisis’ 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

“Tbe  American  public  cannot 
grasp  what  is  going  on  here  from 
what  it  sees  on  television,"  former 
minister-without-portfolio  Moshe 
Arens  said  last  night  on  his  return 
from  a  two-week  visit  to  the  U.S. 

Arens  said  that  the  nightly  televi¬ 
rion  images  of  disturbances  in  the 
territories  created  an  “information 
crisis”  similar  to  that  which  he  en¬ 
countered  while  serving  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Washington  during  the  Leba¬ 
non  war. 

“The  television  cameras  naturally 
seek  the  most  dramatic  scenes,  and 
not  pictures  of  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 


try,"  he  said.  But  in  addition  to  the 
natural  limitations  of  the  medium. 
Arens  said,  some  of  the  coverage  - 
as  in  Lebanon  -  was  obviously  taint¬ 
ed  by  a  “perverse  pleasure  that  the 
Jews  are  having  such  troubles,  that 
they  are  cast  in  the  role  of 
oppressors.'’ 

.  Israel's  representatives  in  the 
U.S.  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them,  he  said,  berause  the  television 
images  create  an  impression  of  quiet 
demonstrators  being  attacked  by 
soldiers  with  rifles  and  live  ammuni¬ 
tion.  “One  cannot  see  on  television 
that  the  the  soldiers  would  be  in 
great  danger  if  they  did  not  defend 
themselves.” 


(Continued  from  Past  Owe) 
Timetables  for  family  visits  and  in-, 
vestigative  procedures  axe  asusuaL. 

“Court  procedures  are  the  same.” 
tiie  sources  said.  “No  rights  of  tbe 
accused  have  been  undermined.  . 

But  the  sources  add^tbatjtwag 
“legitimate  for  us  to  guide 
ecution  to  ask  for  tSngBSir^- 
tences?  because  of  the'  current  rir- 
cumstances.  .• 

The  sources  said  that  one  or  two 
children  between  the  ages  of  32  and 
14  were  being  held  for  serious  of¬ 
fences,  but  only  with  tbe  special  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  legal  adviser- In  the 
territories.  Most  of  the  detainees 
were  between  the  ages  of  47  and  27. 

“There  are  few  above  30  or  below 
tbe  age  of  17,”  the  milhaiy  sources 
added,  contradicting  toe  claims  of 
Palestinians  that  many  youths  are 
being  held.  The  sources  added  that 
no  girls  had  been  detained. 

West  Bank  detainees  axe  being 
kept  at  three  locations-  Prison  Six  in 
Atiit;  Dahariya,  south  of  Hebron; . 
and  Farah  prison  near  Nablus. 

West  Bank  and  Gaza  attorneys 
fold  the  press  conference  that  de¬ 
tainees  were  being  crowded  into 
tents  because  of  tbe  lack  of  space  in 
regular  prisons,  and  that  they  are 
being  beaten,  humiliated,  denied 
medical  treatment  and,  in  certain 
cases,  prompt  access  to  lawyers. 
Military  sources  denied  all  the 


“I  bad  three  clients  held  incom¬ 
municado  for  10  days,”  said  attor¬ 
ney  Felicia  Langer. 

Gaza  attorneys  told  the  press  con¬ 
ference  they  would  continue  their 


Kessar  rejects  vote-buying  charge 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV  -  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yisrael  Kessar  has  angrily 
rejected  Likud  charges  that  be  is 
trying  to  buy  the  votes  of  Israeli 
Arabs  for  next  year’s  general 
election. 


The  accusation  was  made  by  Li- 
kud  MK  Michael  Eitan,  who  paid  a 
surprise  visit  to  Histadrut  headquar¬ 
ters  yesterday  afternoon  to  protest 
against  the  labour  federation  central 
committee’s  decision  to  increase 
union  involvement  in  the  Israeli 
Arab  sector. 
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(Continued  from  Page  One) 
with  Foreign  Ministry  Director- 
General  Avraham  Tamir. 

According  to  one  school  of 
thought  the  deportees  should  be 
sent  to  South  Lebanon  in  order  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  an  expulsion  to 
Jordan. 

Government  officials  said  yester¬ 
day  that  toe  decision  on  deporta¬ 
tions  will  be  made  by  the  IDr,  but 
Rabin  is  expected  to  raise  toe  matter 
in  a  meeting  of  the  inner  cabinet. 

Another  school  of  though  holds 
that  a  decision  to  deport  will  unnec¬ 
essarily  antagonize  toe  inhabitants 
of  toe- West  Bank  and  Gaza,  espe¬ 
cially  since  Fatah  Day  falls  on  Fri¬ 
day,  often  a  volatile  day  following 
prayers  in  tbe  mosques. 

The  supporters  of  the  move  say 
that  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  will 
only  settle  down  after  “shock  treat¬ 
ment,”  and  that  the  most  effective 
deterrent  to  further  unrest  is  depor¬ 
tation.  They  say.  that  although  the 
riots  in  the  territories  started  out  as 


a  groundsweli  of  Palestinian  senti¬ 
ment,  they  were  encouraged  by  pro¬ 
fessional  inciters,  who  must  be  phys¬ 
ically  removed  from  the  area. 

Security  sources  reiterated  yester¬ 
day  toat  toe  deportations,  if  carried 
out,  will  be  conducted  in  strict  ac- 
cordance  with  the  law.  This  means 
that  those  served  with  expulsion  or¬ 
ders  will  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  a 
military  review  board  and  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

Such  a  process  could  well  take 
several  weeks,  during  which  the  au¬ 
thorities  could  find  themselves  the 
focus  of  pressure  from  toe  interna¬ 
tional  community  and  facing  unrest 
within  tbe  territories. 

The  cabinet  communique  quoted 
Premier  Shamir,  summing  up  toe 
discussion  on  the  disturbances  in  the 
Israeli  Arab  sector,  as  saying  toat  “it 
is  self-evident  toat  the  general  aspi¬ 
ration  is  to  live  in  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence  with  Israel’s  Arab  citizens, 
and  the  general  intention  is  to  work 
to  toat  end.” 


one- week  strike  into  another  week' 
to  protest  against  new  courtroom 
procedures  being  used  in  the  securi-; 
ty  trials. 

_•••  don’t  fed  we  can  defend  the' 
people  being  held  in  [Gaza's]  ‘Ansar 

•  2*  prison,”  said  Mohammed  A bu 

Sha’aban.  .  ..  "  ' 

*  _He  complained  /that  unusually 
stiff  fines  were  bCingimposed  on  the 
detainees  who -had  been  given  suii 
pended  sentences,  meaning  that  the-1 
“punishment  no  longer  applies  just.-' 
to  ffie  prisoner  himself  but  includes 
Iris  parents  and  family.” 

Langer  noted  that  she  had  filed  an: 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
on  behalf  of  eight  Gaza  prisoners  fo 
bring  attention  to  the  trial,  proce-  ■ 
duxes  and  conditions  of  the  detain¬ 
ees. 

Attorney  Lea  Tsemel  said  that 
West  Bank  lawyers  had  also  disi-: 
cussed  the  possibility  of  holding  a  : 
stnke  to  protest  against  military- 
court  procedures.  .  - 

Mubarak  Awad,  the  Palestinian^ 
advocate  of  non-violences  appeared’' 
at  the  press  conference  and  said  hd 
expected  authorities  to  carry  out  i 
their  intention  to  deport  him  “soon-/ 
er  or  later”  because  they  haven’t - 
initialed  procedures  to  allow  trim  fo 
stay  in.  the -country  legally.  ••• 

>  But  Awad  said  that  :be -thougbt  - 
|the  unrest  on  the  West  Bank  and  m 
Gaza  “was  only  the  first  eruption  of : 
a  volcano;  and  toe-.second  ’.will-'  be 
larger  and  more  Violent,-- I’m. • 
afraid.”  .  . .  •  A.  /  ■* 

He  said  that  recent  unrest  was- 
“great”  because  it  signalled,  the  start 
<?f  a  “civil  disobedience  campaign. 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear 

Rabbanit  MARTHA  GRUENEWALD  sjrs 

nfeNebenzahl 

of  London  O  v 

4  The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  D0centoer28,  t387 
(7  l  evel 5748)  at  the  Sanhedria  Cemetery,  .Jerusalem,  at  1 2  noon.  . 

Shiva  at  the  Nebenzahl  residence,  9  BateiMahse  Street.  ' 

Old  City,  Jerusalem.  Prayers  at  7:00  a.m.  and  4:1 5  p.m. 

Pfeasetimecondol0nt»vfeitebetweon9dX)ajh;a^tiOOp.m.1  ~ 

or  4:00 and  8:00  p.mZ  :  . 

Husband:  ftabMtU.Gni8n««nld': 

Sons:  RaWYGacovGruenei«^ 

Alan  Greenwood,  ,• 

HabW  Joseph  GnienewaW 
The  Neben*aM,£lneasand  WagnerFarolliee 


We  deeply  mourn  the.deatiiof  our'beloved  father  and 
grandfather 

YEHOSHUA  BEN  ESTHER 

(Sam  GoMberger) 

on  Friday,  December  25, 1987^ 

Esther  and  Yehuda  Ben-Yaacov 
and  children .  . 

The  Monsa,  Safer,  Tzadka,  Zangi 
■  and  Levi  Families 

ShjyawHbe  hekfinSt  Paul,  Minnesota.  ~  V-:' 


.  _  .  To  Aharon  Leibovitch  ■ 

We  share  you  grief  t>n  toe  dsafh  of  your 

Mother 

■  Teaching  staff  and  : 

Education  and  Geography  of  tertfet 
(Havaya)  Course  (35th  Class)  : 


t- 


M 
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-f-VAT 


Per  person  per  night 
in  double  room.  Room  only. 

Child  sharing  parents  room 
free  on  room  only. 

Offer  is  for  Israelis  only 
linked  to  US  Dollar  • 
and  subject  to  change. 

Call  us  or  your  travel  agent. 

i  ffn  : 

Hyatt  [$gb^©Js*jsalem 

32  Lehi  Street  Jerusalem 97665. 
Telephone:  (02) 821 333. 


Fahd  accuses  Iran,  Israel  of  threatening  Arabs 


Mfrbail  Gorbachev  as  Time's 
‘man  ofthe  year.’  (Reuter) 

Gorbachev 
makes  Time 

NEW  y6RK  (AP)  -  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Goriachev,  whose  summit 
meeting  ■with  President  Reagan 

raised  topes  for  an  easing  of  Soviet- 
AmerfcaB  tensions,  was  named  Time 
magadn e’s  *man  of  the  year'  on 
Saturday.  - 

Gorbachev,  56,  is  the  fourth .  Sovi¬ 
et  leader  appear  on  the  cover  of 
Time's  ‘man  of  the  year*  issue  and 
the  first  to  appear  alone  since  Nikita 
Khrushchev  in  1957. 

He  was  selected  over  such  run¬ 
ners-up  as  Marine  LL  Col.  Oliver 
North,  the  star  witness  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  bearings  last  summer,  and 
Costa  Rican  President  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchez,  who.  was  awarded  the  No¬ 
bel  Peace  Prize  for  -his  attempts  to 
forge  a  peace  agreement  in  Central 
America. 

Time  said  it  also  considered  two 
events  as  ‘man  of  the  year*:  the  OcL 
19  stock  market  coHapse  and  the 
Aids  epidemic. 

In  naming  Gorbachev  as  its  61st 
anneal  ‘man  of  the  year.'  Time  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  “a  dedicated  Com¬ 
munist  and  a  ruthless  political  op¬ 
portunist”  who  in  the  past  year 
became  a  “symbol  of  hope  for  a  new 
kind  of  Soviet  Union:  more  open, 
more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
its  citizens  and  less  with  the  spread  of 
its  ideology  ami  system  abroad.** 

The  magazine  describes  Gorba¬ 
chev's  education  and  unexpected  rise 
to  potter,  saying  that  his  original 
Career  choice  —  law  —  was  an  on  usu¬ 
al  one  for  a  budding  politician,  and 
that  the  young  Gorbachev  was  “a 
trne  believer  among  cynical 
careerists.** 

“Perhaps  his  most  obvious 
achievement  is  that  he  has  reinvent¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  a  Soviet  leader,*’  Time 
said.  “Virtually  everything  about  his 
country  mid  its  place  in  worid  affairs 
seems  less  ponderous,  less  opaque 
than  it  did  before.** 

Die last  Soviet  leader  to  hje  named 
‘man  of  the  year*  was  Yuri  Andro¬ 
pov,  who  shared  the  Time  cover  with 
Reagan  in  1983.  Joseph  Stalin  was 
named  *1080  of  the  year’  twice,  in 
1939  and  l945.  Time  stresses  that  it 
selects  the  recipients  solely  on  the 
basis  tit  their  influence  on  world 
affiifars. 


Publication  blocked; 
gives  away  memoirs 

LONDON  (  AP)  -  A  former  British 
intelligence  agent  said  on  Sunday 
that  he  sent  500  copies  of  his  mem¬ 
oirs  to  friends  as  Christmas  presents 
after  the  government  said  it  would 
take  legal  action  to  block  the  book's 
publication  on  security  grounds. 

Anthony  Cavendish  said  tbe  pub¬ 
lishers,  Cassell,  had  abandoned  a 
two-year  battle,  to  publish  his  book. 
Inside  Intelligence ,  after  govern¬ 
ment  lawyers  threatened  the  same 
kind  of  legal  action  taken  over  tbe 
memoirs  of  another  former  British 
intelligence  officer,  Peter  Wright. 
The  government  has  sought  to  ban 
Wright's  book,  Spycotcher,  from 
publication  in  Britain  and  elsewhere 
on  grounds  that  he  broke  his- life¬ 
time  vow  to  keep  bis  intelligence 
work  secret. 

r 

Cavendish,  who  served  from  1948 
until  1953  in  MI6,  Britain's  equiva¬ 
lent  of  th£  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  said  there  were  no  breach¬ 
es  of  secrecy  in  his. book. 

Cavehdish.  now  a  60-year-old 
banker,  said  Cassell  could  not  afford 
the  mounting  legal  costs  of  trying  to 
publish  the  memoirs  so  “1  decided 
to  go  ahead  myself." 

ENTICINGLY  HYATT 

WINTER 

break¬ 

aways! 


RIYADH  -  Saudi  Arabia's  King 
Fahd  accused  Iran  yesterday  of 
seeking  to  export  revolutionary  ide¬ 
ology  by  force,  adding  to  the  threat 
he  said  the  Arab  world  faced  from 
Israel. 

“We  now  face  another  danger 
from  our  brothers  in  faith,  who  aim 
their  arrows  at  our  chests  instead  of 
helping  us  to  liberate  holy  Jerusalem 
and  Arab  Islamic  land  in  Palestine 
controlled  by  Zinnki  colonialism ,'* 
he  said  in  a  statement  carried  by  the 
Saudi  press  agency. 

The  king,  hosting  a  four-day  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  six-stale  Gulf  Coopera¬ 
tion  Council  (GCC),  said  Iranian 
hostility  was  intended  "to  expand 
and  control  and  export  ideas  strange 
to  our  Arab  Islamic  society." 


He  also  said  that  international  ef¬ 
forts  to  end  the  se*en-> ear-ukl  iran- 
Iraq  war  had  so  far  failed  because  of 
the  "refusal  of  the  Iranian  regime  of 
every  Arab  and  Islamic  mediation 
attempt/’ 

King  Fahd  said  yesterday  that  the 
leaders  of  all  six  Arab  Gulf 
support  the  recent  Palestinian  pro¬ 
tests  against  Israeli  occupation 
forces  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip.  In  a  statement  carried  h;,  the 
offidal  Saudi  press  agency,  the  king 
said  the  leaders  were  “hearing  and 
seeing  with  pride  the  uprising  cl 
their  brethren  m  occupied  Arab  Pal¬ 
estine  and  ...  (tfccin  heroic  roi*- 
tance  against  Israeli  terrorism." 

PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  re¬ 
portedly  sent  a  message  to  the  sum¬ 


mit  Siindaj  .owing  that  the  uprising 
wsii  ‘  Lv.iiur.ue  unrelentingly,  in 
v«u\e  after  aavc.  until  the  occupa¬ 
tion  ends  and  holy  Jerusalem  ts  lib¬ 
erated  ar  vipsiai  of  the  free  Palestin¬ 
ian  flute." 

OffkT&e  said  the  king  held  two 
ho».r-  i.f  y L-Nieoi;;*  with  the 

h'j.jiN  y.  state  ol  ii-ifo-A  GCC  mem¬ 
ber*  Bahrain.  Ku«  aii.  Oman.  Oatir 
and  th_-  United  Arab  Emirate-: 
‘  CAE  The  raifcs  uvuscd  on  the 
■*ar  -tit!  Guif  •ecum>.  they  said. 

GCC  Scere!ar;-ee7icriil  Abdullah 
Sishara  :.'.|d  Reuters  the  summit 
unuiri  divruss  ways  io  end  the  war 
aud  'iv  jrd  »;revt  the  need  to  imple¬ 
ment  July's  L'N  Security  Council 
resolution  59>  ordering  a  ceasefire. 
Baghtir-c  nu>  accepted  the  resolu¬ 


tion  but  Teheran  insists  that  Iraq 
must  f:r>:  be  branded  the  aggressor. 

The  king  opened  the  summit  on 
Saturday  with  a  warning  that  ihe 
war  could  widen  unless  Teheran 
drcnpec  what  he  culled  unreason- 
aKe  evRdiiitr.s  for  peace  talks. 

Kuwait  has  already  sough!  L'.S.. 
British  and  Soviet  naval  protection 
for  its  oi:  rankers  in  the  Guff  and 
more  than  50  farrign  warships  have 
converged  on  the  strategic  waterway 
to  protect  but  national  shipping 
from  atracks  by  Iran  and  L-aq. 

Or  Friday  r.lcht.  Iranian  gun¬ 
boats  fi;ed  it  a  Saudi  tanker  off  the 
L'AE.  coast,  possstbiy  to  try  to  in- 
nmidate  the  GCC  into  softening 
criticism  o:  Iran,  the  sources  said. 
iReaar.APj 


Eighteen  civilians  die  in  gun  battle  in  Sri  Lankan  market 


COLOMBO.  Sri  Lanka  (AP)  -  At 
least  25  people  were  killed  Sunday 
in  a  ferocious  gunbattle  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  market  in  Batticaloa  after  sus¬ 
pected  Tamil  rebels  fatally  shot  a 
policeman,  residents  of  the  eastern 
port  city  said. 

■  Eighteen  of  the  victims  were  un¬ 
armed  civilians,  according  to  a  priest 
contacted  by  telephone  in 
Batticaloa. 

Tbe  Rev.  Pius  Paihznarajab  said 
Sri  Lankan  policemen  and  Indian 
soldiers  opened  fire  after  one  police¬ 
man  was  killed.  But  an  Indian  diplo¬ 


mat  in  Colombo  denied  any  Indians 
were  involved  in  the  killings. 

A  Sri  Lankan  military  official  in 
Colombo  said  he  had  unofficial  re¬ 
ports  that  25  people  were  dead. 
Eighteen  bodies  were  taken  to  the 
main  hospital  in  Batticaloa.  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  hospital  spokesman. 

The  hospital  spokesman  said  11 
people  injured  in  the  shooting  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  including 
seven  in  critical  condition. 

Pathmarajab.  reached  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  bishep 
of  Batticaloa.  said  he  thought  seven 
of  those  killed  were  Tamil  fighters 


because  ifccrr  bod>e»  were  removed 
from  the  scene. 

Members  c:  the  Tigers  rebel 
group,  who  are  fighting  the  Stnha- 
icse-domiua'.cd  government  for  a 
separate  state  for  the  Tamil  minor¬ 
ity.  try-  retrieve  the  bodio  of  fall¬ 
en  comrades  when  possible. 

Piithmararsh.  a  Tamil,  said  the 
trouble  started  in  the  morning  when 
Tiger  gjerriilas  attacked  three  Sin¬ 
halese  policemen  and  killed  one  of 
them.  'The  three  Sinhalese  police¬ 
men  were  going  marketing,  armed 
with  their  T-5n  rifles.  They  were 
attacked  ?•»  Tamil  militant.;,  and 


their  arras  were  removed,"  ihe 
priest  said. 

Hr  Ir.diar.  soldiers  and  Sri 
Lar.kar.  policemen  rushed  to  the 
scene  and  opened  Ere.  But  the  Indi¬ 
an  diploma:  said  the  only  role 
played  ?y  the  Indian  soldiers  in  the 
battle  was  to  try  to  restore  peace 
after  the  Sri  Lankan  poiicemen  were 
attacked.  However,  the  priest  add¬ 
ed  he  saw  Indian  troops  join  Sri 
Lankan  police  in  ±c  shooting  after 
the  three  po.irimca  were  fired  on. 
Twenty  shops  in  tbe  town  were  hit 
by  fire  during  the  battle,  the  priest 
said. 


Maranao  women  in  MarawL  southern  Philippines. 


rReuierj 


‘The  carnage  has  to  stop’  says  Archbishop  Tutu  after  Natal  killings 


JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter)  -  No¬ 
bel  peace  laureate  Archbishop  Des¬ 
mond  Tutu  called  on  fellow  blacks 
yesterday  to  halt  factional  blood¬ 
shed  in  Natal  province,  where  at 
least  14  people  have  been  killed 
since  Wednesday. 

“Tbe  shocking  carnage  ...  has  to 
stop,"  Tutu,  the  Anglican  archbish¬ 
op  of  Cape  Town,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  blamed  apartheid 
for  fomenting  strife  among  black 
groups. 

Police,  meanwhile,  reported  eight 
deaths  on  Saturday  in  Natal's  black 
townships,  where  about  250  people 
have  died  this  year. 


Tutu,  who  tried  to  arrange  a  truce 
last  month,  said  1968  was  approach¬ 
ing  "with  no  definite  prospect  of  an 
end  to  the  dreadful  maiming  and 
slaughter  of  people  in  the  Pieter¬ 
maritzburg  area." 

Four  of  Saturday's  killings  were 
reported  from  townships  around 
Pietermaritzburg,  the  Natal  provin¬ 
cial  capital.  Three  people  died  in 
clashes  at  Taylor's  Halt  and  a  man 
was  burnt  to  death  in  neighbouring 
Magwanyani. 

The  fighting  has  pitted  the  large 
United  Democratic  Front  anti¬ 
apartheid  movement  against  Ic- 


katha.  a  political  tir.d  cultural  arm  of 
the  six-mi.boR-strone  Zuiu  tribe. 
Bo:h  cri.urs  reject  Pretoria's  race 
policies,  bu:  the  !efri<*  UDF  consid¬ 
ers  Lnkatha  too  moderate  in  con¬ 
fronting  white  T.inont;  dominance. 

"The  situation  in  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg  show;  that  the  maintenance  of 
hard-core  apartheid  -  the  exclusion 
of  bijek  South  Africans  from  politi¬ 
cal  power  -  also  generates  violence 
within  black  communities.  Tutu 
said. 

He  also  deplored  relentless  kill¬ 
ing:.  in  Natsd.  which  have  increased 
even  while  church  groups  and  white 
business  leaders  in  the  ration  are 


due  *c  resume  mediation  efforts  in 
the  new  vejr. 

The  rsrarr.  of  migrant  labourers 
from  bis  cities  :e  the  rural  region  for 
Christmas  had  been  expected  to  ag¬ 
gravate  tensions,  because  some 
came  back  to  find  relatives  and 
frier.i^  dead  cr  missing. 

Police  said  two  men  were  killed 
and  se\en  people  injured  at  Mol- 
wer.i  near  Durban  after  the  family  of 
a  murder  victim  clashed  with  rela¬ 
tives  r»:  the  man  they  blamed  for  the 
killing.  Using  she  tguns.  pistols,  rub¬ 
ber  bullets  and  tear  gas.  police  ar¬ 
rested  42  people  after  22  houses 
were  set  cn  fire. 


$150  -  price  of  a  slave 
in  southern  Philippines 


Express:  Waldheim  was  KGB  tool 


■jCLEBEf,’ 


LONDON  ;  AP)  -  A  British  newspa¬ 
per  said  yesterday  :h-i  Yugoslavia 
had  war  crimes  information  that  left 
Austrian  President  Kurt  Waldheim 
open  to  Soviet  bloc  blackmail  for 
many  years. 

A  spokesman  for  Waldheim  was 
quoted  as  denying  the  allegation. 

The  Sunday  £a press  said  i:  had  a 
tr.era.o  da:.-d  Dec.  12.  194?  from 
Ures  Diaolic.  then  chief  of  Yugosla¬ 
via '>  Ic-jil  bureau,  that  derailed 
what  the  newspaper  callejJ  Wald¬ 
heim's  in-,  o! Yemen:  in  war  crimes.  It 
said  the  memo  suggests  that  the  in¬ 
formation  be  used  to  pressure  Wald¬ 
heim  into  actions  "favourable  to 
Yugoslavia." 

Waldheim.  UN  secretary -general 
from  1972  to  19&2.  has  denied  alle¬ 
gations  that  he  was  involved  in  Nazi 


MANILA.  Philippines  CAPt  -  The 
head  of  the  Philippine  military  or¬ 
dered  soldiers  yesterday  against 
ringing  in  the  new  year  by  firing 
weapons  indiscriminately  in  popu¬ 
lated  areas.  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Fi¬ 
del  Ramos  said  the  time-honoured 
practice  of  tiring  in  the  air  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  arrival  of  the  new  year 
tamishe-  fbe  image  of  the  armed 
forces,  endangers  civilians  and  cre¬ 
ates  "a  public  annoyance.*' 

HONGKONG  lAFP)  -  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  widow .  Jiang  Quing,  who  was 
serving  a  life  sentence  for  persecut- 


atrocities  while  he  served  as  a  Ger¬ 
man  Arm-,  officer  during  World 
War  H. 

The  Express  quoted  Anon  Kolen- 
dic.  the  senior  intelligence  officer 
for  Yugoslavia  in  -94£.  as  saying  he 
gave  information  about  Waldheim 
to  die  KGB  and  that  he  is  “positive" 
they  used  the  file  against  Waldheim. 1 

Tne  paper  said  that  during  the 
ami-Communist  revolt  in  C2echo-i 
Slovakia  in  StS.  Waidheim.  as  Aus¬ 
trian  foreign  minister,  denied  per¬ 
mission  for  Austria's  embassy  in 
Prague  to  give  political  asylum  to' 
fleeing  dissidents. 

During  the  first  five  years  of 
Waldheim's  tenure  a:  the  UN.  the 
number  of  important  positions  held 
by  East  bloc  officials  rose  sharply, 
die  newspaper  said. 


By  JOEL  PALACIOS 

MARAWI.  Philippines  i  Reuter)  - 
Slavery  is  a  growth  indJsrry  in  par: 
of  the  sou  ihe  rr.  Philippines,  where 
wealthy  families  v.-eking  household 
or  farm  help  can  buy  kiarrapped 
children  in  an  underground  market. 

“Tbe  slaves  are  mostly  boys  and 
girls  who  arc  kidnapped  from  other. 
Christian,  provinces  and  sold  to 
prominent  families  ir.  the  interior 
towns  of  the  province."  said  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Carlos  Pena,  mili¬ 
tary  commander  of  Moslem-domi¬ 
nated  Lanao  del  Sur  province  on 
Mindanao  Island. 

Culturally.  Lanao.  about  80U  km. 
southeast  of  Manila,  is  a  world  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  Philippines-  Il% 
people,  the  Maranacs.  speak  and 
dress  differently  and  look  upon 
slaves  and  guns  as  status  symbols. 

The  most  divided  of  the  country  's 
three  major  Moslem  groups,  the 
Maranaos'  innumerable  sultanates 
and  clans  account  for  the  many  trib¬ 
al  and  family  feuds  which  rock  the 
province. 

It  is  a  region  where  bandit' and 
guerrillas  roam  freely  end  vendetta 
killings  are  common.  Family  wars, 
known  as  "rido."  sometimes  involve 
hundreds  of  people  shooting  ai  each 
other  with  automatic  weapons.  The 
region's  lawlessness  has  made  kid¬ 
napping  a  booming  trade  and  slav¬ 
ery  big  business. 

Depending  on  physical  condition, 
the  price  of  a  slave  varies  from  3.0U0 


BRIEF 


ine  Chinese  officials  during  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution,  has  been  released 
from  prison,  a  local  weekly  report¬ 
ed.  Tne  Far  Easter)  Economic  Rc- 
i-.'CM  said  in  its  latest  issue  that 
Mao's  widow,  a  member  of  the  radi¬ 
cal  "gang  of  tour"  which  ran  China 
in  the  lost  years  ef  the  cultural  revo¬ 
lution  period  from  1966  to  J976.  was 
currently  being  in  a  villa  in  the  sub¬ 
urb:  of  Beijing.  She  was  in  poor 
health,  i:  said. 


MOSCOW  (AFP)  -  Tne  crime  rate 
in  the  Soviet  Union  fell  bv  an  aver¬ 
age  8  per  cent  this  year  with  seme 
serious  offences  down  by  14  per 
cent,  a  Soviet  official  said  here  yes¬ 
terday.  Firs;  Deputy  Interior  Minis¬ 
ter  V.  Trushin  told  the  government 
daily  hvestia  that  some  biNjJAJU 
“small  fry."  mostly  clerk-  and  work¬ 
ers  caught  stealing  at  iheir  work 
place,  were  arrested  this  year.  He 
added  (hat  7,000  cases  of  illegal  pay- 


peso-  'SJr'i'r  to  5.000  pesos  (S250), 
?m;*.  -aid  He  had  no  estimate  of  the 
netnner  of  children  involved  but 
s.sid  it  could  run  into  hundreds. 

"in  :r.,-  past  few  weeks.  I  recov¬ 
ered  15  children,  most  of  them  girls, 
before  they  could  be  sold.  The 
-.laves  work  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
home.  They  are  not  pul  in  chains 
but  tVw  children  we  recovered 
w  v:c  retarded  because  of  the  beat¬ 
ings  they  received  from  their  mas¬ 
ters."  Pena  said. 

Some  slaves  are  treated  well. 
"One  woman  who  was  sold  as  a 
siav  e  when  she  w  as  seven  years  old 
is  new  middle  aged  but  refuses  to 
ieave  because  Lanao  has  been  her 
home  for  so  many  years,"  Pena  said. 

Ali  Dimaporo.  a  former  provin¬ 
cial  governor,  said  peace  and  order 
hud  suffered  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  hardly  visible  in  the  area. 

'The  roads  are  not  maintained 
and  kidnappings  have  become  the 
rale  of  the  day.  There  is  only  one 
solution  -  kill  the  kidnappers."  Dt- 
maporo  said. 

Despite  the  killings  and  kidnap¬ 
pings.  Marawi's  courts  are  idle  and 
its  jails  nearly  empty.  There  are  only 
20  prisoners  in  the  provincial  jail 
and  the  province  of  700,000  people 
appears  deceptively  peaceful. 

"We  have  no  backlog  of  cases 
here."  Maranao  Judge  Amer  Ibra¬ 
him  said.  "No  charges  have  been 
filed  on  the  kidnapping  cases  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  complainants." 


off-  had  been  registered  and  180 
militiamen  sentenced  for 
corruption. 

NEW  YORK  (AFP)  -  The  Rock¬ 
eries.  the  U.S.'s  best-known  chorus 
line  and  one  of  New  York's  star 
rourisl  attractions,  may  soon  hire  a 
black  dancer  for  the  first  time  in  its 
62-year  history.  The  Sew  York 
Times  reported.  An  unidentified 
black  woman  turned  up  at  a  recent 
audition  for  dancers  to  fill  in  on 
short  notice  at  Rockeries  perfor¬ 
mances  here,  the  newspaper  said. 
She  agreed  to  appear  in  a  special 
dance  line  on  Januarv  31. 


Desiree  Rnfz,  2,  enjoys  a  two-metre  tall  teddy  bear  donated  by  a 
local  store  for  Christmas  to  a  Salinas,  California  hospital  where 
Desiree  is  a  patient  (Reuierj 


U.S.  sailor  dies  in  Barcelona  dub  blast 


You  Dreamt  It.  We  Bui 


BARCELONA-  A  U.S.  sailor  died 
early  yesterday  after  a  lone  assailant 
threw  two  hand  grenades  into  a 
Christmas-trimmed  club  for  Ameri¬ 
can  servicemen,  injuring  five  other 
sailors,  a  hospital  spokeswoman 
said. 

Ronald  Strong,  22,  died  from  in¬ 
juries  he  suffered  in  tbe  Saturday 
attack  on  a  United  Service  Organi¬ 
zations  dub,  said  a  spokeswoman  at 
Hospital  del  Mar  in  Barcelona. 

The  .victims  came  from  the  USS 
Be  ary,  a  destroyer,  and  the  USS 
Thorn,  a  frigate.  Both  ships  are  at¬ 
tached  to  tbe  U.S.  6th  Fleet,  and 


have  been  in  Barcelona  since  Dec. 
21.  Shore  leave  has  been  cancelled 
for  the  500  to  600  sailors  on  the 
ships,  he  said. 

Juan  Busquert,  a  spokesman  for 
the  regional  government,  said  about 
20  people  were  in  the  club,  in  Barce¬ 
lona's  port  area,  when  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  man  threw  two  grenades  jusf 
after  6  p.m.  The  blast  ripped  out  the 
bar’s  windows,  hurting  glass  into  the 
street,  said  Spanish  National  Radio. 

U.S.  Navy  ships  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
regularly  put  into  Barcelona  and 
Other  Spanish  Mediterranean  ports 
for  rest  and  recreation. 
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Hi 

I  ow  long  have  ^-ou  been 
_ j  waiting  for  the  perfect  Jerusa¬ 
lem  home?  Your  time  has  arrived. 

THE  GANOT  JERUSALEM 
APARTMENT  HOTEL,  now  in  the 

final  stages  of  completion  by  premier 
Developer  Matityahu  Ushitz,  awaits. 
Serving  the  observant  public. 
GANOT  uniquely  offers: 

*  Idea)  site  between  the  Western 
Wail/Old  City  and  Geula/Mea 
Snearim  * 

*  Full  ownership- 100%  yours,  100* 
of  the  time 

*  Sweeping  panoramic  views  from 
your  windows 

*  Adjoining  hole!  complex  with  two 
strictly  kosher  restaurants, 
synagogue- bet  midrash-mikva,  busi¬ 
ness  arid  health  centers 
*  On-site  exclusive  shopping  and 
landscaped  areas 

Most  of  all,  you  wiB  fee!  instantly  at 
home  with  neighbors  who  share  your 
values  and  your  love  of  Jerusalem. 

Your  residence  has  been  tastefully 
prepared  by  a  top  interior  decorator, 
plush  waU-to-wan  carpeting,  custom¬ 
ized  curtains,  walk-in-closets,  U.S.- 
standard  kitchen  and  a  pervasive 
aura  o?  luxury  and  warmth. 

You've  been  ready  for  Jerusalem 
ior  a  while.  Now  Jerusalem  is  ready 
for  you. 


GAN 


JERUSALEM  APARTMENT 


GANOT 

cyctrt  dieam 
come  line  inge’whaient 


M.UFSHITZLTD. 


Cotaro  Sludtpa 
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Cars  torched  in  upsurge  of  anti-Beduin  feeling  in  Gaza  Youth  soccer 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

GAZA  -  Scores  of  cars  belonging  to 
Negev  Beduin  and  left  for  repairs  in 
Gaza  Strip  garages  were  burned  in 
recent  weeks. 

Observers  said  this  was  due  to  a 
deterioration  in  the  traditionally 
thorny  relations  between  Beduin 
and  Gaza  Palestinians. 

Tension  between  the  two  groups, 
which  predates  Zionism,  has  in¬ 
creasingly  centred  on  the  issue  of 


the  Beduin's  loyaltv  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Calling  the  Beduin  collaborators 
and  traitors  to  the  Arab  cause.  anti- 
Beduin  elements  here  have  long 
cited  Beduin  service  in  the  IDF  as 
evidence  of  their  estrangement  from 
the  Arab  cause. 

Last  April,  a  series  of  petrol 
bomb  attacks  on  Negev  Beduin  driv¬ 
ing  through  Gaza  City  led  to  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  number  of  Beduin  pa¬ 
tronizing  local  businesses. 


Mitzna  admits  error; 
arrested  Army  Radio 
man  to  return  to  work 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV  -  OC  Centra!  Com¬ 
mand  A  in  ram  Mitzna  said  yesterday 
he  had  erred  in  arresting  an  Army 
Radio  reporter  whose  coverage  he 
did  not  like,  and  agreed  that  the 
reporter,  Zohar  Melamed,  should 
return  to  cover  the  West  Bank. 

Mitzna's  about-face  followed  un¬ 
complimentary  media  reports  and 
criticism  from  Knesset  members  - 
who  are  often  poles  apart,  like  the 
Likud's  Pinhas  Goldstein  and  the 
Citizens  Rights  Movement's  Dedi 
Zucker. 

At  a  meeting,  on  Mitzna's  initia¬ 
tive.  with  Army  Radio  senior  staff 
yesterday  morning,  the  genera]  out¬ 
lined  his  grievances  against  Me¬ 
lamed.  Mitzna  claimed  that  Me¬ 
lamed  had  attended  a  meeting  which 
he  was  asked  not  to  cover,  and. 
despite  pledges  to  the  contrary,  had 
broadcast  excerpts  from  it.  Mitzna 
also  insisted  that  the  IDF  spokes¬ 
man  vet  reports  before  they  are 
broadcast,  and  complained  that  this 


won’t  take  tokens 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
and  JEFF  BLACK 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
Telephones  that  operate  with  pre¬ 
paid  cards  rather  than  tokens  will  be 
installed  by  Bezek  around  the  coun¬ 
try  in  May.  Bezek  plans  to  install  an 
additional  1 .200  every  year,  with  the 
aim  of  eventually  replacing  all  the 
token-operated  phones. 

Bezek  director-general  Zvi  Amid 
disclosed  these  plans  last  week  dur¬ 
ing  a  meeting  with  Nuzhat  Katzav. 
head  of  the  Histadrut  Consumer 
Protection  Authority. 

The  cards  will  resemble  bank 
credit  cords  and  contain  30.  40  or 
100  phone  units.  Unlike  multiple- 
unit  bus  tickets,  there  will  be  no 
discoun’  on  the  Bezek  card. 

The  card  is  inserted  into  the  spe¬ 
cially  designed  Israeli-made  public 
phone,  and  units  are  electronically 
cancelled  as  they  are  used.  The  card 
will  tell  the  user  how  many  units 
remain.  They  will  be  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  making  overseas  calls  from  a 


public  phone. 

The  system  will  prevent  public 
telephones  becoming  clogged  up 
with  tokens;  and  fewer  contractors 
will  be  needed  to  collect  the  tokens. 

Bezek  has  also  announced  that  in 
two  years  every  phone  subscriber 
will  be  able  to  get  detailed  bills  list¬ 
ing  the  number,  time  and  length  of 
calls  made.  This  service,  offered  for 
less  than  NIS  3  a  month,  is  now 
provided  to  only  250.000  subscribers 
who  are  hooked  up  to  digital  ex¬ 
changes. 

Amid  said  that  there  are  over 
500.000  phones  throughout  the 
country  that  do  not  meet  Bezek’s 
standards.  Most  of  them  were  smug¬ 
gled  into  the  country.  He  blamed 
these  substandard  phones  for 
“wreaking  havoc"  on  the  telecom¬ 
munications  system. 

The  authority  also  charged  during 
the  meeting  that  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  country's  public  tele¬ 
phones  are  out  of  order  and  only 
one-third  of  them  have  lighting  at 
night. 


S  ■/  y  *  ^  ;  w  j, 


But  after  terrorist  activity  was 
again  directed  at  traditional  Jewish 
targets,  the  Beduin  came  back  to  the 
inexpensive  garages  that  dot  the 
Strip. 

Yesterday,  after  several  days  of 
relative  calm,  dozens  of  Beduin 
showed  up  at  garages  in  several 
towns  to  retrieve  the  vehicles  they 
had  left  for  repairs,  only  to  find  that 
they  had  been  burned  during  the 
recent  rioting. 

In  some  cases,  cars  had  been  re¬ 


portedly  rolled  onto  intersections 
and  set  afire  to  serve  as  barricades. 

A  number  of  owners,  told  that 
nothing  remained  of  their  cars,  said 
they  suspected  their  vehicles  had 
been  dismantled  and  sold  for  parts, 
or  buried  in  dunes  for  later  retrieval. 

Beduin  who  brought  their  cars  in 
yesterday  reported  being  told  by 
mechanics  to  take  them  back  across 
the  Green  Line  to  be  fixed.  The 
mechanics  said  they  were  afraid  ex¬ 


tremists  would  take  revenge  on  ga¬ 
rage  owners  who  agreed  to  repair 
the  vehicles  of  Negev  Beduin. 

A  resident  of  a  northern  Negev 
Beduin  township  said  yesterday:  "A 
Gaza  mechanic  who  has  fixed  my 
car  for  several  years  told  me  at  the. 
end  of  last  week  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  he  agree  to  repair 
my  car  any  more.  He  told  me  that 
not  only  would  my  car  be  torched 
but  that  his  own  life  would  be  in 
danger.” 


was  not  always  done. 

He  recalled  that  he  gave  Army 
Radio  a  week  to  replace  the  report¬ 
er.  When  Mitzna  discovered  that 
Melamed  was  still  on  the  beat,  he 
ordered  his  arrest.  A  Military  Police 
officer  located  the  reporter  on  as¬ 
signment  in  Bethelehem  and  locked 
him  up  for  several  hours  until  the 
head  of  Army  Radio.  Nahman  Shai. 
persuaded  Mitzna  to  release  him. 

The  reporter,  who  is  on  leave,  did 
not  attend  yesterday's  meeting. 
However,  his  immediate  superior. 
Yotam  Yakir,  told  Mitzna  that  Me¬ 
lamed  had  been  carrying  out  orders. 
“If  you  have  complaints,  you  ought 
to  direct  them  to  me,"  Yakir  report¬ 
edly  said. 

Shai,  too,  criticized  Mitzna's 
move,  warning  that  it  could  serve  as 
a  dangerous  precedent.  “What's  to 
stop  another  general  doing  the  same 
thing  tomorrow,  over  another  is¬ 
sue?"  he  reportedly  asked.  Shai  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  -  and  no-one  else  - 
appoints  reporters  and  sacks  them. 

Mitzna  accepted  the  criticism. 


The  weekend’s  downpour  made  itself  felt  in  the  archives  of  the  Land  Registry  (Tabu)  in  Jerusalem, 
where  water  leaked  into  documents.  Here  Justice  Minister  A  vraham  Sharir  examines  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  (Zoom  77) 


(Continued  (bom  Page  One) 

a  solution  to  the  Palestinian  prob¬ 
lem,  said  Darousha. 

"Nevertheless,  the  president 
stressed  that  Egypt  could  not  keep 
quiet  about  the  situation.  He  did  not 
know  what  steps  might  be  taken  in 
the  future  if  Israel  continues  its  poli¬ 
cy  of  occupation  and  oppression  of 
the  Palestinian  people,"  he  said. 

"He  noted  that  Egypt  had  already 
taken  some  measures,  including 
public  criticism  of  Israel's  behav¬ 
iour.  The  president  said  he  had  also 
used  his  influence  with  President 
Reagan  to  persuade  the  U.S.  not  to 
use  its  veto  in  the  recent  UN  motion 
censuring  Israel  for  its  activities  in 
the  territories. 

"Mubarak  rey^^wtha|i^|^ 
consulting-  with”"Arab  countries  and 
the  PLO  about  further  measures,” 
said  the  Labour  MK. 

The  meeting  between  Darousha 
and  the  Egyptian  leader  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  Mubarak's  politi¬ 
cal  adviser  and  confidant  Dr.  Osama 
el-Baz.  He  confirmed  reports  of  a 
boycott  on  meetings  with  Israeli 
leaders  and  officials  who  wished  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  govern¬ 
ment's  policies  in  the  tenitories. 

“It  was  made  dear  to  me  that  the 
Egyptians  are  refusing  to  meet  or 
discuss  the  situation  with  any  offidal 
Israeli  representatives,  even  minis¬ 
ters,  because  they  consider  that  no 
explanation  would  tie  acceptable,” 
said  Darousha. 

Mubarak  had  agreed  to  meet  Dar¬ 
ousha  as  a  representative  of  the  Is¬ 
raeli  Arab  community  and  a  Knesset 
member  whose  attitude  towards 
finding  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Palestinian  problem  was  well 
known. 

"We  discussed  the  situation  gen¬ 
erally  and  the  strike  by  the  Israeli 
Arab  community  in  solidarity  with 
residents  of  the  territories,”  said 
Darousha,  who  maintained  that  he 


DAROUSHA 


was  the  first  Israeli  Arab  to  meet 
lent  with  the  head  of  state  of  a  neigh- 
^eeP  bowing  Arab  country. 

1  not  “The  president  harshly  criticized 
n  J.n  Israel's  polides  in  the  territories  and 
oo1'"  expressed  shock  at  Defence  Minis- 
"  of  ter  Yitzhak  Rabin's  remarks.  He 
asked  how  the  Labour  Party  could 
acquiesce  in  the  ‘iron  fist'  measures 
“,nE  announced  by  Rabin.  He  wanted  to 
,v_  know  where  were  the  voices  of 
f~°  Peres  and  Ezer  Weizman,  both  of 
dent  whom  he  respected  and  who.  he  be- 
.  0  lieved,  were  sincere  in  their  desire 
,tI°n  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
* ,n  problems. 

presidetit_stressed  that* 
and’  Egypt  had  not  signed '  a  -  separate 
es,”  agreement  with  Israel.  The  treaty 
was  based  on  the  premise  of  con- 
usha  tinuing  the  peace  process.  He 
i lace  warned  that  Israeli-Egyptian  rela- 
>liti-  tions  would  be  adversely  affected  if 
ama  no  solution  was  found  that  would 
of  a  assure  the  rights  of  the  Palestinians 
raeli  and  die  withdrawal  of  Israel  from 
d  to  the  occupied  Arab  territories.  Egypt 
era-  had  a  responsibility  to  the  Arab 
:s.  world  and  a  historic  duty  to  the  Pal- 
;  the  estinian  people  on  this, 
t  or  "He  had  no  expectations  from 
icial  Prime  Minister  Shamir,  who  had 
inis-  consistently  refused  to  promote  the 
t  no  peace  process  and  rejected  the  idea 
ile,”  of  an  international  peace  confer¬ 
ence,  but  he  was  shocked  and  disap- 
3ar-  pointed  by  the  attitude  of  the  La- 
:  Is-  bour  Party." 

•sset  Darousha  said  Mubarak  had 
ards  praised  the  Israeli  Arabs  and  Jewish 
the  democratic  groups,  including  Peace 
well  Now,  for  their  demonstrations 
against  the  government  crackdown 
gen-  id  the  territories, 
raeli  “The  president  said  Egypt  had  no 
ivith  desire  to  intervene  in  internal  Israeli 
said  politics.  Nevertheless,  be  wanted 
t  he  the  younger  generation  of  Israelis  to 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
RAMAT  GAN  -  Education  Minis¬ 
ter  Yitzhak  Navon  Indeed off  the 
13th  annual  Winter  International 
Youth  Football  Tournaments  y e&r 
terday  afternoon by  singling  oiit  in 
his  welcome,  the  teams  from  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Spain.  The  Spanish 
team  girt  a  special  mention  because 
of  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
ties  between  Israel  and  the  Iberian 
country. 

The  tournament’s  curtain-raiser 
game  saw  Israel’s  under-18  team 
beat  Iceland  by  a  single  goal  late  in 
the  second  half. 

The-  tournament  has  been  run  by 
the  Israel  Football  Association  since 
1974  (except  for  a  one-year  respite 
five  years  ago  because  of  the  war  fix 
Lebanon),  and  this  yearr  like  last, 

die  tournament  consists  of  two  com¬ 
petitions,  one  for  under-18s  and  one 
for  under-16s. 

Participating  nations  -  some  of 
them  rare  visitors  here  -  comprise 
Cyprus,  Denmark,  Greece,  Hunga¬ 
ry,  Poland,  Rumania,  Iceland,  Ire- 
land,  Lichtenstein,  Spam,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  hosts  Israel.  Malta  were 
also  scheduled  to  take  part  but 
[Milled  out  at  the  last  mmnte.-  - 

Both  age  groups  have  two  groups,, 
(in  the  under-ltis,  Israel  has  teams 
in  both  Groups  A  and  B)  with  the 
final  far  the  uoder-16s  taking  place 


meet  suuw 

onTWlay  and  for  the  undeMSs 

OTI^l^ercby  g6f  off  to  a  good 
stertfo  theunder-lSs  tournament 
.  with  their  one-nil ^vtapry  over  Icc- 

-  land,  who  along  with  Ireland,  ucn- 
tenstehi,  Poland  and  Spain  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  first  appearance  here.  - 

‘  The  heavy  grown! 
not  conducive  to  skilful  football,  bm 
both  teams  made  an  effort  to  keep 

the  gamcopen  andrfost-flciwing.  The 

Icelanders  wae;  prihaps  the  better 
train  technically,-  but,  in  the  second- 
half,  tbe  Israeli  youn^ters,  spraeot 
whom  have  already  made  their  de¬ 
but  in  the  National  League,  seemed 
determined  to  give  the  crowd  of 
yearly  a  thousand  something  to 
cheer  about.  ■  ....  .. 

-  Tal  Banin  got  the  credit  for  «« 
Israeli  goal  in  the  73rd  minute,  but 
in  feet  Ms  shot  took  a  deflection  off 
an  Iceland  defender  to  leave  the 
goalkeeper  totally  stranded.  - 

Among  the  Israeli  players  who 
stood  out  were  defender  Sharon 
Xiopin  and  second-half  substitute 
Yitzhak  Zohar,  .  who  added  some 
bite  to  the  Israeli  attack.  For  Ice¬ 
land,  midfield  player  Arme  K varan 
seems  likely  to  be  a  player  to  look 
out  for  in  the  future.  _  - 

Other  retails:  Under  I&  Hangwy  3,  Poland 
Is  Grace  3,  Romania  Z.  Under  W:  Hiw^rya, 
Grace  I-  farad  Under  18  ptey  SwtorW 
today  mt  2  pja.  is  Kfitr  Siva. 


Bloom  out  of  Adelaide 


BY  JACK  LEON 
A  heel  injury  sustained  in  training 
has  forced  Israel’s  No.  2  tennis  play- 


fit  for  the $110,000  Auckland  Grand 
prix,  starting  on  January  4  and  the 
Australian  Open  which  gets  under" 


er  Gilad  Bloom  to  withdraw  from  way  m  Melbourne  a  week  later. 
this  week’s  South  Australian  Open  Amos  Mansdorf  is  competing  m 

•  a  J  1  -J.  •  _  -J*  .1. _  5 _  unfit  thp  I^raftll 


understand  that  peace  was  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  future,"  Darousha 
said. 

"I  raised  the  suggestion  of  arrang¬ 
ing,  a  meeting  in  Cairo  next  April 
between  Israeli  peace  representa¬ 
tives,  MKs,  writers  and  academics, 
and  distinguished  Palestinians  from  , 
the  territories  and  the  Palestinian 
diaspora  in  the  presence  of  Egyptian 
officials. 

"The  president  welcomed  the 
proposal  and  said  be  would,  first 
speak  with  the  Jordanians  before 
making  the  arrangements.” 

Meanwhile,  Mubarak  indicated 
that,  he  would  be  writing  America 
‘s6&ti;whdre  be  intended  fo  launch  a3 
-vriewpeace  initiative.  ,%Th^preridenti: 
-said  the  present  stagnation- was'dan^ 
gerous.  If  there  were  no  progress, 
file  enemies  of  peace  would  fill  the 
vacuum  and  make  use  of  it  for  their 
own  benefit.  He  reiterated  that  the. 
way  forward  was  through  the  auspic¬ 
es  of  an  international  peace  confer¬ 
ence,  with  the  participation  of  the 
PLO  as  the  legitimate  represents- ' 
live  of  the  Palestinians,”  said 
Darousha. 

The  Knesset  member  emphasized 
the  wave  of  anti-Israel  sentiment 
sweeping  Egypt  in  the  wake  of  the 
unrest  in  the  territories  and  IsraePs  '1 
retaliatory  measures.  The  criticism 
and  condemnation  appeared  to  be  | 
unanimous,  from  the  man  in  the 
street  to  academics  and  politicians. 
Opposition  and  coalition  and  reli¬ 
gious  factions  were  unitedL 

During  his  stay,  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  Eic  Shams  University 
demonstrated  on  the  streets  of  Cai¬ 
ro,  demanding  an  end  to  diplomatic 
ties  with  Israel  and  the  removal  of 
the  Israeli  ambassador.-  "In  my 
opinion  the  situation  is  worse  than  it 
was  during  the  Lebanon  war,"  said 
Darousha. 


in  Adelaide,  one  of  the  last  two 
Nabisco  Grand  Prix  tournaments  of 
1987.  However.' Bloom  hopes  to  be 


CRICKET 


O^LCOTTA,  (AP)  -  Two  farther 
centimes  by  middle  order  Gus  Logie 
and  Carl  Hooper,  following  that  of 
Greemdge,  enabled  the  West  Indies . 
pat  up  a  mammoth  530  for  the  loss 
of  five  wickets  yesterday,  before  de¬ 
claring  the  innings  dosed  35  minutes 
before  the  dose  of  play  on  the  sec- n 
ond  day  of  the  tiiuxTcaidket  Test 
match  against  India.  Jodia  srored  20 .. 
without  losing  a  wicket  in  the  four 
overs  they  played  before  the  stumps  ■ 
were  drawn  for  the  day.(Grecnidge 
WlJRichardson  51,  Richards  68, 
Logie  101,  Hooper  100  n-o.)  The 
West  Indies  won  the  first  testin  New  , 
Delhi.. The  second,  in  Bombay.end—  - 
red.xa  •  -*  q*j 


both  these  meets,  with  the  Israeli 
champion  and  Gfiad  scheduled  to 
team  up  in  doubles. 


hA'udnerc  91- 


In  Melbourne,  all-rounder  Steve 
Waugh  led  a  spirited  recovery  as 
Australia  climbed  back  from  a  peril¬ 
ous  31  for  3  to  finish  on  170  for  5 
yesterday,  the  second  day  of  the 
third  cricket  Test  against  New  Zea¬ 
land.  At  stumps  with  Australia  chas¬ 
ing  New  Zealand’s  first  innings  of 
317,  Waugh  was  unbeaten  on  55 
with  Peter  Sleep  on  16. 

Australia’s  bogey  man  Richard. 
Hadlee  again  wreaked  havoc,  taking 
4  for  62,  including  a  spell  of  three 
Wickets”  for  jhst  six  runs  off  19  balls. 
His  bowling -was  considered  to  be 
the  finest  exhibition  of  fast  bowling 
seen  "in  Australia  since  Dennis  Lflfie 


ran. 


Browns  c 


PITTSBURGH  (AP)  -  Borne 
Kosar  threw  a  short  foudnfowh 
pass.  Earnest  Byner  ran  2’ yards  for 
a  score  and  the  Cleveland  defence 
did  the  rest  as  the  Browns  dinebed 
their  third  straight  AFC  Central 
championship  Saturday  by  defeating 
the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  1903.  The 
win,  which  gave  the  Browns*  final 
record  of  10-5,  assured  Cleveland  of 
at  least  one-home  game  ih.tiie  play- 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  -  Larry 
Bird  scored  28  points,  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Celtics  erased  an  81-74  Los  An¬ 
geles  lead  at  the.start  of  the  fourth 
quarter,  beating  flic  dippers  106-97 
on  Saturday  night  and  extending 
their  winning  streak  to  five.  The 
Celtics' outsepred  the  Clippers  16-6 
over  the  first  10  .  minutes  of  the 
fourth  quarter  to  take  a  90-37  lead. 

Boston  then  scored  the  next  nine 
points  before  Los  Angeles  could  get 
on  the  scoreboard  for  a  99-89  mar- 


Af  t  central 

offs.;  It  knocked  Pittsburgh,  which 
finished  ai8-7,  oot  of  any  b  ope  for  a 
wild-card  playoff  berth. 

:  In  Minneapolis,  Ah  Haji-Sheikh. 
who  missed  a  33-yard  field  goal  with 
46seconds  left  in  regulation,  kicked 
a  46-yarder  2:09  into  overtime  Sat¬ 
urday,  as  the  Washington  Redskins 
prevented  the .  Minnesota  Vikings 
.from  earning  the  final  NFC  wild 
card  spot  with  a  27-24  victory. 


gm  with  2:46  to  play. -The  Clippers 
were  scoreless  for  4:08  during  the 
Boston  run. 

Ofl«r  raws  Span  ICS.  Warriors**,-  Nenets 
105,  V^imwwrfrn  Ml;  Step  HZ,  Sons  IIS; 
Mncifcto  J«5,  Rockets  IN;  Bocks  IQZ,  Bol- 
Ms  97;  Pacers  166,  Balk  92;  Likert  117,  Utah 
IN;  Pistons  Ilf,  Nets  75;  Cavafim  120,  Tnfl 
Btaun  117.  ‘ 


NHL:  K3of*  3,  Canada  2f  0IMS5.  Kaddnwks 
«?  CowthM  4,  Maple  aft  2;  Ofierx  5; 
Flaws 4;  Jets  5,  NorttStars  4  0T;  Ftym 3, 
Capitate  2;  Nanfiqoea  4,  WhaknZ;  tetsnders 
2.  Brains  I;  Pimbb-5.  Durvfh  3. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Teletext  8.05  Keep  Fit  8.15  School  broadcasts 
14J»  Teletext  14.05  Contact  14*35  Making  Magic 
15-00  Family  Problems  IS. 40  Keep  Fit  15.50  Teletext 
16.00  The  Prisoner  (part  S1 17.00  A  New  Evening  -  live 
magazine 


ISRAEL  TV 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  The  Care  Bears  1 7^  Hoppa  Hey 
ARABIC  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES: 

1830  News  roundup  18^2  Programme  Trailer  18*35 
Sports  19^30  News  • 

may  programmes  resume  at 

20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20JK2  North  and  South.  Part  10  Ot  a  24-part  American 

drama  serial 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21-35  Head  of  the  Class— comedy  series 

22.00 This  Is  the  Time 

22.50  Inspector  Morse  -  British  suspense  series 
2330  News 


ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

18-30  Shmil  the  Cat  19.00  Circus  19.30  Eskimo  Wood¬ 
carving  20.00  Barenboim  on  Beethoven  20.30  Demjan- 
juk  Trial  Roundup  21 4)0  Pop  2 


JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  184»  French  Hour  19.30  News  m 
Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic  20^0  Kate  and  Allie 
21.10  Falcon  Crest  22.00  News  in  English  22.20  A 
Killing  on  the  Exchange 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

13.30  Another  Life  14.00  700  Club  14J30  Shape-Up 
154)0  Moppet  Babies  15.30  Super  Book  15.00  Fraggte 
Rock  16J30  Afternoon  Movie:  The  Sky's  the  Limit  18.00 
Happy  Days  18^0  Laveme  S  Shirley  19.00  News 204)0 
Magnum  P.i.  21.00  Monday  Night  Football  23.00  700 
Club  Z3-3Q  Another  Life 


RADIO 

RADIO  1st 

6.01  Moming  Melodies  7.09  Handel:  ConoxtoGrosM 
On  6  Nb-  8:  Haydn:  Concerto  for  Oboe  and  prcti^tra 
sSubeS:  PiaroSona  w  ILupul:  Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  8 


(London/Kertesz)  9.00  Dodgson:  Concerto  for  Guitar  and 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Shostakovich:  Piano  Quintet  Op.  57 
(Richter.  Borodin);  Brahms:  Violin  Concerto  (Perlman, 
CbicagtVGhjJinO;  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  9  (New 
York/Mehta)  12.00  From  the  Tape  Shelf  134)5  Pleasant 
Listening  -  no  details  available  15.00  Music  Appreciation 
1 64H>  Hungarian  Radio  -  Liszt:  Motets,  3  Pieces  for  Cello 
and  Piano,  Paraphrases  for  Fiana  18.00  Emphasis  on  the 
Performance  19.00  Among  Friends  20.05  Musical  Med¬ 
ley  20.30  Austrian  Radio  -  Suppe:  Requiem  22.30 
"Than  and  Again" 23.00 C.P.E.  Bach:  Concertos;  Haydn: 
Symphonies 


RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  for  Oiim  7-30  Programme  in  Easy 
Hebrew  84)5  Compass  94)5  Information' for  Listeners 
104)5  Hebrew  songs  and  dances  11.05  Moming  Pearls 
12.05  Mid-East  Medley  134)0  News  in  English  144)6 
Children's  programmes  1530  Everyman's  University 
16.05  The  Middle  Years  17.10  Songs  lor  the  Afternoon 
18.06  Jewish  Traditions  19.05  The  Mishna  Portion  for 
today  19420  Bible  Reading  19^30  Programmes  for  dim 
22.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star- with  astro  legist  llan  Pecker 


RADIO  2nd 

64)4  Editorial  Review  0.10  Gymnastics  &30  News 
roundup  64*2  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  7.00  This 
Moming  -  news  magadne  84)5  Making  an  Issue  94)5 
House  Call  - with  RivkaMichaeii  10.05  AH  Shades  of  the 
Network  12.10  O.K.  on  Two  134)0  Midday  -  news 
commentary,  music  144)6  Arts  and  Culture  Magazine 
14J80  Humour  154)5  Songs  and  Homework  16.05 
Economics  Magazine  17.05  Magic  Moments  184)6  Free 
Period -Education  Megatine  1&4B  Sports  19.00  Today 
-  radio  newsreel  T9J5  Lawand  Justice  Magazine  20.05 
Cantorial  Hit  Parade  224)5 Quizzs 00.15  Jazz  and  More 


ARMY 

64)5  University  on  the  Air  630  Open  Your  Eyes-  songs, 
information  74)7  "707"  8.00  Good  Moming  Israel  ft.05 
In  the  Moming  104H5. Hebrew  songs  114)5  Right  Now 
13.05  Daily  sounds  144)5  Deity  Meeting  154)5  Festival 
songs  16.05  Four  in 'the  Afternoon  174)0  Evening 
Newsreel  184)5  Interview  with  Aluf  Amram  Mitzna  of  the 
Central  Command  194)5  Hebrew  songs  204)5  Classical 
Music  Maagatine  [repeat)  21.00  Mabat  -  TV  newsreel 
21 .30  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 224)5 Popular  songs 
234)5 The  24th  Hour  00.05  Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


ARMY  TWO 

194)5  Radio  Radio 20.06  Sports  Magazine 22-05  Coffee 
Break  23.05 Ail  That  Jazz 


JERUSALEM 

B«rit  Agroa:  The  Secret  of  My  Successes 
6;  Manhattan  7:45:  9M  Weeks  9:30;  Ctae- 
maUnquw:  Without  Witnesses  7;  Kwai- 
dan  9:30;  Eden:  The  Skipper  4:30.  7,  9; 
Edison:  Dirty  Dancing  4:30, 7,  9;  HaMni 
Cinema  Empire:  Closed  for  Renovations; 
Kfir:  No  Way  Out  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Aladdin 
10:30;  NHteiwH:  Spaceballs  7.  9:15;  Or- 
gil:  The  Last  Emperor  5:30. 8:30;  Orion  Or 
1:  The  Beauty  of  Sin  4:30. 7. 9:15;  Orion 
Or  2:  E.T.  4:30;  Orion  Or  3:  Woman's 
Prison  II  4:30,  6:45,  8:45;  Orion  Or  4: 
Jaws:  The  Revenge  4:30,  6.45;  Lethal 
Weapon  8:45,  IT:  Orion  Or  5:  Die  Flam- 
biene  Frau  6:45, 8:45;  The  Navigator  430; 
Pink  Floyd:  The  Wall  11;  Onu:  Inner  Space 
4:30. 6:45,  9:15;  Ron:  La  Bamba  4:30, 7. 9; 
Somador:  The  Beekeeper  7,  9:15. 


TB.  AVIV 

Bait  Lefatin:  To  Be  Or  Not  To  Be  11:15; 
Ban  Yehudb:  The  Skipper 4:30, 7: 15, 9:30: 
Both  Hatefuisodi:  Hester  Street  7;  Chon 
1:  inner  Space  5, 7:25. 9:50;  Chon  2:  Full 
Metal  Jacket  5,  7:25,  9:50;  Chen  3:  Bed¬ 
room  Window  5, 7:30, 9".H5;  Chon  4:  The 
Witches  of  Eastwidc  Tk  2.  5,  7:25.  9:50; 
Chen  5:  Shop  Around  the  Comer  1 1, 2.  B, 
7^30, 9:50;  Cinema  One:  Doled  for  Reno¬ 
vations;  Cinema  Two:  Gaby  5, 7:15, 9:15; 
Dakoi:  La  Bamba  5, 7:15. 9:30;  DfMngoff 
1:  Jean  de  Florene  11,  1.-30.  4:30,  7^30, 
9:45;  Dtzangoff  0:  Hope  and  Glory  11, 
.  1:30, 4:30, 7 JO,  9:45;  Dtzengoff  Ml:  Wish 
You  Were  Hare  11,  1:30,  430,  7:30  9:45. 
12:15:  Dtfva-fai:  The  Skipper.  7:15,  9^0; 
Sax  film  12  midnight;  Esther:  Ishtar  5, 
7:30.  9:45:  Gat:  The  Last  Emperor  6,  0; 
HWtoJnoa  Slojl.  Home:  Theresa  4:30. 
7:30, 9-^0;  Hod:  Dirty  Dandng  4:30, 7:16, 
9:30;  Lav  I:  Tampopo  2, 5, 7:30, 9:50;  Lev 
■:  La  Famiglla  2, 4:40, 7:15, 9-40;  Ln.nl: 
Prick  Up  Your  Ears  2, 5. 7’AO,  3:50;  Lev  W. 
The  Beekeeper  2.  5, 730. 9.-50;  Liner  Ha- 
roehudash:  No  Way  Out  4-_30,  7:15, 9:30, 
SVi  Weeks  12  midnight;  Maxim  American 
Commando  4:30.  7:30,  9:30;  Ne«v  Gor¬ 
don:  I’ve  Heard  Mermaids  Singing  4:30. 
7:30,  930;  Oriy:  Space  Balls  4:30,  7:15, 
9:30;  Peris:  She's  Gotta  Have  It  12,  2,  4, 
7:15,  9:30:  Peer:  The  Beauty  at  Vsce  6, 
7:15,  9:30;  Shetiaf:  The  Untouchabios 
4^0,  7,  0:30;  Seven:  Streetwise  5,  7:30, 
9:40;  Temuzs  Le  Bonhaur  a  Encore  Frapp® 
St 30, 9:40;  Tchetot  When  the  Wind  Blows 
5,  7ao.  9:45;  Tal  Aviv:  Bloodsport  4-30, 
7:15, 9:30;  Tel  Aviv  CmmatheqiM:  Re* 
belfion  7;  Aparafito  9-JO;  Tal  Aviv  Muse¬ 
um:  Her  Dream  9;  Zifon:  Manon  4:30,  7, 
9:30. 


HAIFA 

AmphliMtre-.  Closed;  Atzsnon  1:No 
Way  Out  4:30, 6:45, 9:  IS;  Atzroon  2:  Hope 
and  Glory  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Ataman  3:  The 
Untouchables  4:30,  6:45.  9:10;  Chen  H»- 
mehudash:  Jean  de  Florette  6:30, 9;  Kar¬ 
en  Or  Haaneteudasb:  Le  Rot  de  Goeur 
4:30, 7, 9:15;  Orah:  Dirty  Dancing  4:30, 7, 
9:15;  Oriyi  Man  7, 9:15;  Paen  Inner  Space 
4:30, 7, 9:30;  Rev  Get  1 :  The  Last  Emperor 
5,  8:30;  Ram-Gat  2:  From  the  Bedroom 
Window  4:30,  6:45,  9:15;  Ron:  Sitipper 
4:30.  6:45,  9:  Shwit:  Manon  7,  9:15. 

RAMAT  GAN 

Annon:  Dosed  for  Renovations;  Lily: 
Beauty  of  Vice  7:15,  9:30;  Oasis:  Inner 
space  5,  7:25,  9:60;  OrtSea:  The  Skipper 
4:30, 7:15, 9r30;  RavGan  1:  The  Bedroom 
Window  5, 7^,  9:55;  Rav-Gan  2:  Million' 
DoQar  Duck  5;  Black  Widow  7:30,  9:50; 

-  Rav  Can  3:  La  Bamba  5,  7:30,  9:50;  ftav- 
Gm  4:  -No  Way  Out  5,  7:25,  9:55. 

HERZUYA 

Dan  AecadBa  Cinema  Chib:  Beverly  Hills 
Cop  R  7, 9:30;  DanM  Hotel  Andftorimn: 
Gaby  7:16,  9:30;  David:  Dirty  Dandng 
-.4:30,7:16, 9:30:  Medial:  The  Skipper 4:30, 
7:15, 9^0;  New  Tiferet:  Full  Metal  Jacket 
7:15,  9:30. 

HOLON  • 

Annon  Hwnehudaah:  The  Skipper  5, 
7-JO;  Migdal:  Shop  Around  The  Corner 
7^30,  9:30;  The  Professional  II  4:30, 7:15. 
9:30. 

BAT  YAM 

Atnaut:The  Professional  II  4:30,  7:15, 

GIVATAYIM 

Heders  Space  Balls  4:30,  7;T5,  930. 

RAMAT  HASHARON 

Kochav:  Beveriy  HRls  Cop  II 7  pm;  Decline 
of  the  American  Empire  9:30. 

PETAH  TIKVA 

G-GJfachal  1:  The  Skipper  5,  7:15,  9:30; 
G.GJ4echs!  2:  No  Way  Out  5,  7:15, 9:30; 
G.G.Hechel  3:  Dirty  Dandng  E,  7:15. 9:30. 

NET  ANYA 

Der  -  Hedtel  Tartmt:  Down  By  Law  7:15. 
ftiSHON  LEDON 

&GJRon  1 ;  Jaws:  The  Reverige4'J0, 7:15, 
9;^;  G.G.Rb«  2s  Dirty  Dandng  4:30. 7:16, 

BEERSHEBA 

Htdui  Htafaiit:  La  Famtglia  7, 9:15. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  9.90  per  line,  including  VAT.  In¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
NIS  197.80  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

•JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Opening  ExHHtian: 

Asaph  Ben -Merra  ►.am,  large  woodcuts. 
1984-87  (29.12  at  8  p.m.)  Coatburing^Es- 
Ubhioadu  Chinese  Snuff  Bottles  -  Jade, 
Coral  etc.  0  StiegBtz  Collection,  Master- 
IMCces  in  Jewish  Art  0  "Father  Series", 
Nurit  David  0  Justen  Ladda,  new'-worfc 
expressly  for  Israel  Museum  0  Captive 
Dream,  Jerusalem  1967  0  Tradition  and 
Revolution:  Jewish  Renaissance  ih.Russfein 
Avant-Garde  Art  0  Emphasis:  Arieh'Arodi. 
Michael  Gross,  Yigal  Tumaridn  Q  Edomite 
ShHne  0  News  In  Antiqultiei  *87  0  Won¬ 
drous  Inda  0  Permenem  Exhibition*  of 
Archaeology,  Heritage,  Ethnic  Art  arid 
Shrine  of  the  Book  wtfDead  Sea  Scrdfo  6 
Special  Exhlbfta:  PrieeUy  BeuedteUoo 
on  S8ver  Scntfle  QJHogav  1887,  Mag-  , 
dalena  Abakanowfcz  0  Arctwolog  iesl  (Roac- 
flfoUer)  Museum:  Crusader  Art  0  Anlmahrln 
Ancient  Art  0  Tracfitional.Antb  Handicrafts 
(Patey  Centre)  0  Hanukka  Lamp  CoOsctions 
(Ticho  House) 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM  VETTING  HOURS:  Main 
Museum  10-5.  At  IV.  GuIded  tour  of 
Museum  (English).  3:  “Guided  tour  of 
Archaeology  galleries  lEogiWi).  3-4  Free 
woriishoplHebrew).  2-5:  Feinstewi  Recycl¬ 
ing  Room.  . 

LA-  MAYER  MUSEUM  .FOR  BBLAMC 
.  ART.  Vtdting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;3J30- 
6.  FrL  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Hofidays:  check  with  Museum.  2Hapatmah 
.  St,  TeL  66129172.  Bus  No.  15. 

SHRBAU.MUSEUM  of  Baikal  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Hebrew.Unfoo  College.  13  IGiw 
David  Street  Tel.  203333.  Vteftfng  houra: 

Sun.-Thur.  104;  FrL,  Sat  arid  HoL  10-2. 

Conducted  Tours 
HADASSAH  HOSmAU  S» 
aes^BWiDdoWv -synagogue opeoaOO 
am.-4.00  p-m.  Tours,  Sun.-Thurs^  hourly/ 
on  the  half  hour:  830  ajn.-mn  pjn.  Frf. 
open  9.00  tm.-1245  Tours,  hourly  on 

the  half  hour;  9  JO-IIJO  ajn.  Entrance  fee. 
Half-day.  tours  of  the  InateOatlonv: 


Sun.,  Tue.,'  Thur.  Details:  02-416333, 
446271. 

HEBREW  URHVERSnY  • 

Engfish  lours  dally  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1. -Mount  Scopus,  1.1.  m  from  die 
■  Bronfman .  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses9,2St4B,  j8&23taih* 
.flrat  underground  stop.  2.  Grvat  Ram  Cam-' 
pus,9&ll  am.  from  the  Sherman  Building.' 
Buses 9.28, &24. TaL 882019.  . 

A tUT  WOMfiU  ffarroerfy  American  IWIz- 
rechr  Women). '  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street  Jertteafom.  Tel.  02-699222. 

TELAvnr 


TEL  AWV,  MllSBfM:  New  ExhaUtiaaa: 

Roy  LkhteriamnlUS  A),  Drawings  0  Marc 
Chagall  (mosdy  watercolour  &  gouache)  © 
Meaashe  Kadishman:  Myth  Transformed- 
Painting  &  Monumental  Sculpture.  ©  Trea- 
nires  of  the  Bible  Lends  VISITING  HOUf^: 
Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun.-Thur.  10  a.m> 
8  P-ttl;  Fn.  io  ajn^-2  p.m.;  Sat  10  un.-2 
pxtu;  7-10  p.m.  Haletoa  Rabloatmn 
.Mreaua^nsraei  Ait  from  Museum  Cotieo- 
non. 

Conducted  Tours 
^iOM^Jfotmeriy  American  Mz- 
rarii'  Womwil^Free  Mommg.Tours  -  Tal 
Avty, TaL 2201 87, 2331 54.  .  -  . 

WTO.  To  visft  our  profocts  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusal»n,226060;Halfo,38881 7. ; 

2E'  our  technolDaical  -.High 

533l<1'-  Tei.Avty 
396T71, 233231, 24052B;  Nettmva  33744.  = 

tw.  Visft^S^rei 
Aviv,  21 0791 .Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

MttMWftil 

Tej.  523255.  Exhibitiotis;RIuafc  and 
Ltbnotogy;  T>w  Art  ofPoroelain.  Hlodroi 
Art:  Vincent  -  Tigal  TumartSn.  Ancteric 
—  Eflyphan^xtiteg;  terracotta  i^ur-. 
mw.  Shikrnona  finds:  Open:  Sun.-Thdr.Jk 
Sat  10-1,  Tue.  8f  Set  a  Iso  6-9. 

TJcfcrt  Includes  admwionto  RjitidtMl 
Wafitlm#,  Prehistory  A  Japanesa 

Antiquir  Hintik- 

ka  Lamps.  89Yefo  Nof  St,Ha!&To4i383482. 
what's  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dW  04-640840 
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Ian.*3  take  Dart  »n  a  two* 

The  OemoG^l^tvia  public 
hour  ^l^^Vtoines.  May 
television  from '  <** 

SSSS^?-””- 

appear  together.  _ 


.,  Jan.  29-30 

Republicans  are 

scheduled  for  the  first 
delegate  selection,  in 
~J«h*gan  state  convention 
s?kes:  Bush  stands  to 

I  5s  ef7lbarrassed  if 
.  Robertson  does  wen. 


"*V  ;i 


Mar.  8 

Sixteen  primaries  make  this  a  Super 
Tuesday  of  mostly  southern  and  border 
states.  Gore,  a  Southerner,  counting  on 
wins  to  establish  himself  as  the  center's 
man;  with  the  black  vote,  Jackson 
expects  to  get  more  delegates  than  any 
of  the  others. 


Apr.  20 

Democrats  in  Congress  pick 
253  of  their  number  to  be 
among  643  unpledged 
‘super-delegates.’  Total 
convention  votes:  4.1 60. 
Republicans  send  their 
governors.  Congressmen 
and  party  officials  to 
conventions  through  the 
regular  electoral  machinery. 


Msr.9 

Field  could  narrow.  Candidates 
with  less  than  10  percent  in  any 
two  consecutive  primaries  will 
lose  Federal  matching  funds  in  30 
days.  Haig,  du  Pont,  among 
others,  may  be  at  risk. 


Feb.  8,  Feb.  16 

Iowa  caucuses.  N.H.  primary. 
Winners  get  exposure  and 
momentum.  Dole  must  take 
Iowa.  Dukakis.  Hart  each 
must  win  N.H.  Only  one  can. 
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i  SsgS^.'sf 


5S2rh*«’ 

Inter-  andintra-partv 
sniping  may  be — ■ 


mmam 

My  18-21 

Democratic  National 
Convention.  Atlanta.  Even  if 
a  nominee  is  assured  going 
in.  Democrats  will  quarrel 
about  their  platform  and 
vision  of  the  future.  They 
always  do. 
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P'cked  cue,  partias  will 

teacte1^' in  af'eacf  3e!eS«es. 
ef.^POSS,ble  Wi."  s*"-,  “'"Ending  ■ 
Is'  0,,ndustnai  stall .  "3  ,s  a  ''ey 

Simon  is  SMI  a  Wa '*'*  ®en!lI”ent.  if  y 
"ome  base.  /er' he  must  talte  his 
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^tegat es-™/,1*'11  a  lot  in 
Dem°cratsanh,J  'he 
2Umberfor£i OeeSame 

8ut  if  could  nrn!?eplJbl'car‘s 
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either  race  is  closef°Un°' 11 
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13  Candidates 
Reach  1988, 
With  Plenty 
To  Fret  Over 


ByE.  J.  DIONNE  Jr. 

*  Washington 

In  1987,  amid  all  ihe  talk  of  things  like  adultery  and 
politicians'  stealing  speeches,  it  has  been  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  what  the  American  people  will  be  deciding  in  the 
election  of  1988. 

The  election  will  be  important,  no  matter  how  the 
politicians  and  the  parties  frame  Lhe  choices,  because  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  being  forced  to 
face  a  fierce  economic  challenge  and  to  rethink  its  role 
abroad  Whatever  the  candidates  say  or  fail  to  say,  the 
economies  of  Asia's  Pacific  rim  and  Mikhail  S.  Gorba¬ 
chev  will  insure  that  these  questions  keep  coming  up. 

And  at  the  most  basic  level.  1988  is  compelling  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  the  first  election  since  1960  in  which  a 
sitting  President  cannot  run  again. 

The  end  of  Mr.  Reagan's  term  also  marks  the  end  of 
a  heroic  effort  to  reconstruct  the  postwar  work!  that 
served  America  so  well  between  1945  and  1973,  to  bring 
back  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  dominant  eco¬ 
nomically  and  militarily.  In  small,  Ronald  Reagan’s 
goals  were  lower  taxes,  reduced  Government,  increased 
military  budgets  and  a  restoration  of  popular  respect  for 
traditional  values.  In  large,  he  sought  to  do  nothing  less 
than  restore  the  American  Century. 

In  a  year  of  drift  following  the  Iran-contra  scandal,  it 
was  sometimes  hard  to  remember  that  he  once  seemed 
close  to  pulling  it  off.  The  economy  did  heat  up.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  won  an  important  victory  in  1983  in  placing 
missiles  in  Western  Europe.  And  in  the  early  80's,  at 
least.  America's  image  had  improved,  a  victory  that  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  arms  agreement  with  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  this  month.  In  world  capitals  where  American  flags 
were  once  burned,  there  was  the  sudden  birth  of  Amer¬ 
ican  chic  in  everything  from  music  to  political  ideas. 

But  the  stock  market  collapse,  the  decline  of  the  dol¬ 
lar.  the  trade  imbalance  and  the  uneven  nature  of  the 
country's  prosperity  all  showed  that  the  United  Slates' 
writ  no  longer  runs  the  world,  that  it  is  not  even  fully  the 
master  of  its  own  economic  house. 

What  is  to  be  done?  That  is  the  question  that  under¬ 
lies  the  IMS  campaign,  and  the  candidates  are  groping 
with  words  like  "competitiveness"  and  ‘‘multipolarity" 
to  suggest  that  they  understand  the  challenge. 

Longing  for  Larger  Figures 

The  sense  that  the  problems  are  so  big  may  be  one 
reason  that  the  Democratic  candidates  suffered  such 
abuse  in  1987.  Lacking  national  exposure,  it  was  hard  for 
any  of  them  to  present  ihemselves  as  commanding.  Thus 
the  party  establishment  (and,  according  to  the  public 
npmion  polls,  many  voters)  longed  for  larger  figures. 

But  those  popularly  designs  led  as  such  —  Senator 
Bill  Bradley.  Governor  Cuomo,  Senator  Sam  Nunn  —  so 
far  have  declined  to  enter  the  contest.  Former  Senator 
Gary  Hart,  who  has  always  spoken  in  grand  terms  about 
the  need  for  a  global  strategy,  saw  the  same  gap.  If  for¬ 
mer  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt,  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Richard  A.  Gephardt,  Senator  Albert  Gore 
Jr.,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  Senator  Paul  Simon  were 
not  enough,  then  Mr.  Hart,  at  the  risk  of  derision,  would 
rise  from  political  death  and  return  to  the  race. 

The  Republicans  have  the  advantage  of  national  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  iwo  leading  candidates.  But  the  parly 
may  yer  squander  its  advantage  in  a  blistering  debate 
over  first  principles. 

Mr.  Reagan  surreeded  because  his  coalition  in¬ 
cluded  every  kind  nr  >ns  'votive  from  apostate  intellec¬ 
tuals  to  Christian  fundamentalists;  from  the  young 
Porsche-owner  to  the  family  of  five  in  an  old  Chevy 
wagon.  The  only  group  that  failed  to  respond  at  any  level 
to  Ronald  Reagan's  political  charm  was  hlacks. 

Can  Vice  President  Bush  or  Senator  Bob  Dole  keep 
enough  of  this  alliance  of  ideas  and  people  together?  At 
the  rate  the  Democrats  are  going,  many  in  both  parties 
think  they  can.  Bui  with  Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
former  Gov.  Pete  du  Pont  and  Pat  Robertson  sniping  ai 
them  from  the  right,  and  former  Secretary  of  State  Alex¬ 
ander  M.  Haig  Jr.  relentless  in  his  criticism  of  lhe  Ad¬ 
ministration.  they  could  have  a  difficult  time  of  it. 

Of  course,  the  Democrats  have  internal  prohlems  nf 
their  nwn.  The  party  is  far  closer  rn  consensus,  at  least  on 
domestic  issues,  than  it  has  been  in  many  years.  But  divi¬ 
sions  linger,  notably  in,  style,  her  ween  legislative  politi¬ 
cians  who  hark  hack  constantly  to  the  ideas  of  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  and  those  who  work  to  put  a  managerial 
sheen  on  the  parly's  tradition.  Still,  public  opinion  polls 
have  shown  with  some  consistency  that  a  majority  of  the 
voters  say  they  are  in  a  mood  for  change.  This  feeling 
could  grow  if  the  economy  takes  a  turn  downward. 

Moreover,  after  a  year  in  which  Democratic  for¬ 
tunes  were  judged  by  rhe  harsh  and  uncertain  measures 
of  punditry  and  polling,  the  process  will  finally  fall  into 
the  hands  of  voters.  By  the  time  the  New  Hampshire  pri¬ 
mary  is  over,  51  days  from  now,  the  Democratic  field  will 
be  reduced  to  a  more  manageable  size,  and  one  or  morc- 
candidates  will  acquire  some  stature  of  their  own. 

But  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nee  will  confront  another  stature  gap.  In  the  shorthand  of 
politics,  all  the  complicaied  questions  of  1988,  from  char¬ 
acter  to  issues,  may  come  down  to  this  one:  Who  is  the 
best  American  to  put  up  against  Mikhail  Gorbachev?  So 
for,  there  arc  13  men  who  think  they  ran  lake  on  the  job. 


Philippiiies 

A  narrowing  of 
‘democratic  space’ 


Israel  and  Arabs 

An  escalation  of 
the  war  within 


For  Aquino, 
A  Growing 
Threat  From 
Extremists 


By  SETH  MYDANS 


A  FUNDAMENTAL  change  is  under  way  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  President  Corazon  C.  Aquino.  As 
i  she  feels  pressure  from  extremists  on  both 
ft  sides,  but  particularly  from  the  right  wing  the 
open  debate  and  broad  political  participation  —  the 
democratic  space,"  as  it  was  called  —  have  narrowed. 
Under  pressure  from  the  restive  military,  which  has 
staged  several  coup  attempts,  and  apparently  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  the  continuing  challenge  by  the  Communist  in¬ 
surgency,  Mrs.  Aquino  has  given  ground  on  what  had 
seemed  to  be  a  commitment  to  a  broad  political  base 
Hard-line  factions  on  both  the  right  and  the  left  have 
ascendancy,  and  the  attempts  at  reconciliation 
the  President  once  promised  have  all  but  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Leftist  groups  say  they  are  in  more  danger  today 
under  the  administration  of  Mrs.  Aquino  than  they  were 
under  her  predecessor,  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 

The  idea  of  "democratic  space"  was  inaugurated 
a“er  Mrs.  Aquino  came  to  power  m  February  1986,  when 
she  freed  hundreds  of  political  prisoners  and  invited 
them  to  lake  part  in  national  debate. 

Some  offered  their  talents  to  Government  agencies. 
Others,  many  of  whom  had  been  part  of  an  armed  insur¬ 
gency,  formed  their  own  political  organizations  and  ran 


.  ... 


for  office.  Once  shadowy  figures  from  the  underground 
appeared  on  television  talk  shows  and  offered  their  ideas 
for  tackling  the  nation's  problems. 

The  experiment  failed,  victim  of  the  growth  in  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  ami-Communist  right  wing,  or  the  increasing 
polarization  of  the  nation,  and  of  a  failure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  push  forward  with  its  vision  of  an  open  society. 

Some  prominent  left-wing  leaders  have  been  killed 
by  unknown  assassins  or  have  narrowly  escaped  being 
murdered.  As  a  result,  others  have  fallen  silent,  gone  into 
hiding  or  left  the  country. 

Among  them  is  Bemabe  Buscayno,  founder  of  the 
Communist  New  People's  Army,  who  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  then  narrowly  survived  an 
attempt  to  kill  him. 
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The  left-wing  party,  Partido  ng  Bayan,  which  fielded 
candidates  for  the  legislature  in  an  election  last  May,  has 
gone  underground  and  has  few  official  candidates  in  a 
campaign  now  under  way  for  seats  in  local  government. 

“Our  attitude  is,  if  we  can  secure  the  lives  of  our  can¬ 
didates,  it's  O.K.  to  field  candidates,"  said  Vera  Razon,  a 
member  of  the  pa  rty's  staff. 

Other  legal  left-wing  groups,  such  as  the  umbrella 
organization  Bayan,  which  attracted  broad  support  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  years  of  the  Marcos  Government,  have  fallen 
quieL 

In  the  provinces,  some  church  groups  and  human- 
rights  organizations  say  they  are  afraid  to  hold  demon¬ 
strations.  Human-rights  lawyers,  active  under  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cos,  today  say  they  hesitate  to  take  public  stands. 

One  factor  has  been  the  rapid 
spread  of  right-wing  vigilante  groups 
0,31  target  not  only  Communist  guer¬ 
rillas  but  also  their  front  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well  as  more  mainstream 
groups. 

xiies  By  many  accounts,  the  vigilante 

[  last  bands  have  often  run  out  of  control, 

r  engaging  in  local  feuds  and  employ- 

j  mg  terror. 

But  the  groups  are  also  an  inte- 
1  gral  part  of  a  strategy  by  the  military 

:  to  isolate  the  insurgents  from  the 

•feny  .  Philippine  people  by  eliminating  in- 

-  vX  ip  -V-  'depemlent  organizations  on  the,  focal. , 

■■■•*■  '*  fevc*|.  ' : 

ThePartido  ng  Bayan;  Ydrexaihr 
pie,  is  seen  as  a  prime  target  for 
elimination,  members  of  vigilante 
groups  say. 


Members  of  an  anti -Communist  vigilante  group 
(top)  called  Tadtad,  or  Chop  Chop,  on  the  Philip¬ 
pine  island  of  Mindanao;  marchers  in  Manila  pro¬ 
testing  killings  of  leftist  leaders. 
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4  It's  Closing  In' 


Asm  uird  Pr»>ss 


Ferry  and  Tanker  Collide 

On  the  Way  to  Manila,  1,500  Are  Killed  at  Sea 


ON  the  moonless  night  of  Dec.  20, 
most  of  the  passengers  on  the 
overcrowded  Dona  Paz  were 
asleep,  either  in  steel  bunks  or  on  out¬ 
side  decks,  as  the  ferry  made  for  Mani¬ 
la.  Many  of  them  were  going  to  the 
Philippine  capital  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Then  the  2,215-ton  ferry  col¬ 
lided  with  the  629-ton  tanker  Victor, 
with  a  crew  of  13.  Fire  broke  out;  some 
passengers  jumped  in  the  sea.  es¬ 
caped;  within  minutes  both  ships  sank, 
killing  at  least  1,500  people.  By  week’s 
end,  only  26  survivors  had  been  found 
after  searches  in  the  area  of  the  colli¬ 
sion,  between  the  islands  of  Luzon, 


where  Manila  is,  and  Mindoro,  to  the 
south. 

The  survivors,  many  badly  burned, 
estimated  that  as  many  as  3,000  peo¬ 
ple,  double  the  normal  capacity,  might 
have  been  on  the  ferry.  A  34-year-old 
fisherman  said  he  had  been  on  the 
•ferry  with  his  father-in-law,  14-year- 
old  daughter,  brother,  niece  and  14  peo¬ 
ple  he  had  recruited  to  work  as  domes¬ 
tic  servants.  "I  was  still  shaken  by  the 
noise  when  1  saw  my  father-in-law 
jump  into  the  sea,"  he  said.  “I  saw  the 
ship  in  flames  and  1  wanted  to  kill  my¬ 
self." 

"Our  sadness  is  all  the  more  painful 


because  the  tragedy  struck  with  the 
approach  of  Christmas,"  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Corazon  C  Aquino.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  is  the  only  predominantly  Chris¬ 
tian  nation  in  Asia. 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  at  sea  in  this 
century  occurred  Jan.  30,  1945,  when 
an  estimated  7,700  people  went  down  in 
the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  transport  ship 
Wilhelm  Gustloff,  which  was  carrying 
Germans,  including  Nazis,  fleeing  Po¬ 
land.  The  ship  was  torpedoed  by  a 
Soviet  submarine.  In  April  1912,  the 
British  liner  Titanic  struck  an  iceberg 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  sank,  killing 
1,503  people. 


These  tactics  of  the  right  wing 
have  strengthened  the  hand  of  the 
hard-line  section  of  the  left  In  the 
early  months  of  the  Aquino  adminis¬ 
tration  an  open  debate  was  conducted 
over  whether  to  accept  her  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  mainstream.  Mr. 
Buscayno,  until  he  was  forced  into 
hiding,  criticized  those  who  urged  a 
continuation  of  violent  revolution, 
saying  that  the  time  had  come  for 
peaceful  politics. 

Another  leftist  leader  who  was 
freed  from  prison,  Edicio  de  la  Torre, 
is  also  now  in  hiding.  In  a  recent  in¬ 
terview,  he  said  he  believed  the  early 
hopes  for  broader  political  space  had 
been  unrealistic. 

“It’s  closing  In,  and  it's  not  just 
actual  physical  military  space,"  Mr. 
de  la  Torre  said.  "It’s  more  the 
squeezing  out  of  a  certain  set  of 
ideas,  certain  labefs  being  targeted 
for ’excommunication.”’ 

As  a  result,  it  appears  that,  will¬ 
ingly  or  not,  the  Aquino  Government 
has  set  a  course  for  a  violent  rather 
than  a  political  resolution  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  divisions. 
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Attoclaj«!  Pres* 


At  Home  and  In  Congress 

Nicaraguan  Rebels  Advance  on  2  Fronts 


By  NEIL  A.  LEWIS 


Civilian  wounded  during  rebel  attack  on  towns  in  northeastern  Nicaragua  being  evacuated  to  ManaguT 


Washington 

TtHE  Nicaraguan  rebels  last  week  launched 
what  appeared  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
successful  military  operation  of  their  war 
against  the  Sandinista  Government 
But  the  long-term  effect  of  the  attack  by  the 
contras,  which  involved  civilian  casualties,  was- 
ral  difficult  to  determine. 

In  Washington,  the  outcome  of  the  latest  politi¬ 
cal  battle  over  Nicaragua  was  less  murky. 

Opponents  of  the  Administration’s  pro-contra 
policy,  notably  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  and  a 
group  of  liberal  Democratic  Representatives 
were  again  forced  to  retreat  from  their  goal  of 
ending  financial  support  for  the  contras. 

Instead  a  compromise  resulted  in  postpone¬ 
ment  of  an  ail-out  confrontation  on  the  issue  until 
early  February,  when  the  events  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  may  well  favor  the  Administration 
The  House  found  itself  forced  to  accept  an 
agreement  in  which  the  contras  will  receive  S8 1 
million  outright  in  nonmilitary  aid,  and  for  the 
transport  of  previously  approved  military  aid.’ 
and  an  additional  $6.3  million  to  insure  the  planes 
delivering  the  goods  and  equip  them  with  air  de¬ 
fense  devices. 

By  February,  Administration  officials  believe 
they  can  makea  forceful  case  that  Nicaragua  h£ 
not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the  Aug.  7  Central 
A  mencan  peace  plan  and  thus  persuade  Congress  ■ 


1° T  ™  ^Ud?  military  aft  for  the  cm* 
P,an-  aPProved  by  five  Centra 
American  presidents,  including  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra  of  Nicaragua,  has  been  an  effective 

Ke  UnitSl?raarTTnM  Washin8to*vwho; 


'  "T  aspire  me  aesire  of  many 

ih^any  membersof  Congress  say  privately  that 
they  are  unwfllmg  to  risk  being  blamedTbr  a 
policy  faifure  in  Nicaragua  because  they  voted 

skillf^l^ro^^SfS1^  ^^  Ad,n*n’stralion  tas 

skillfully  coordinated  its  efforts  on  behalf  nf  tbo  - 

contras  in  recent  weeks.  A  Niraragu^ndefecio? ' 

Maj.  Roger  Miranda  Bengoechea,  was  used  with 

grrat  effectiveness  cMi  capjroi  Hill  to  boIsteMhe 

b^TA«^V0n»'®Ca5e^hat  ^SandinistaiSmSrt 

be  irosted  to  Irve  up  to  the  CfemrarAmSfcan 

•peace  agreement  Major  Miranda  presented 

Ss  warn  m  Show  ^  fte^ahdiiiS 

.  want  to  build  up -their  armed  forces  m 

tbe  contras  cease  to.  exist  -  -  - 

•Jiv  lIrae- the  com  rasdemonstratedan  -  V 

abihty  to  operate  on  .a  large  scale  farZefo^  Pro? 

sBernSri1?11^* 0f  I^ana8ua*  Ana  lysis  saiddiewari  - 
seemed  to  be  at  a  stalemate  —  exactlV  the  eirn*_ 
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MU  X  ,  JERUSALEM 

-  American  reporter  in  Jerusalem  who 

'mm  used  to  work  in  Beirut  was  talking  to  his 
H  Israeli  neighbor  the  other  day  about  the 
'm'-  m  latest  Palestinian  riots,  in  which  Israeli 
troops  shot  and  killed  22  Arab  youths. 

It  was  a'  tragedy,  remarked  the  Israeli  The 
level  of  tribal-like  violence,  he  added,  was  shock- 
jog-  Then,  .with  an  arched  eyebrow  and  a  voice 
resonating  anxiety,  the  Israeli  said  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican:  "1  certainly  hope  that  Beirut  didn't  follow 
you  here.” 

:  The  truth  is;  it  didn't  need  to.  The  Israeli-Pafes- 
tinian  clashes  of  the  last  two  weeks  only  under¬ 
score  that  there  is  already  a  civil  war  going  on 
here,  although  few  Israelis  and  few  outsiders  are 
prepared  to  admit  or  accept  that  fact. 

That. the  United  States  Government  could  com¬ 
plain  to  the  Israelis  about  using  live  ammunition 
instead  of  rubber  bullets  to  put  down  Palestinian 
demonstrations  only  reveals  how  deep  is  the  mis¬ 
perception  about  what  is  taking  place  here. 

The  street  wars  in  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  be- 
.  twepn  Israelis  and  Palestinians  are  not  some  civil 
rights  dispute  or  student  protest.  To  put  it  in 
American  terms,  these  clashes  are  not  the  Israeli 
equivalent  of  Birmingham  in  1960  or  Berkeley  in 
1968;  rather,  they  are  the  equivalent  of  Bull  Run 
in  1861. 

The  fact  that  Israel  is  not  using  rubber  bullets  is 
hardly  an  oversight,  or  the  result  of  budgetary 
constraints.  Israelis  see  themselves  involved  in  a 
war  against  a  Palestinian  people’s  army  without 
uniforms.  And  the  Palestinians  view  themselves 
as  at  war  with  Israelis,  both  soldiers  and  civilians. 
It  would  no  more  occur  to  the  Israelis  to  use  rub¬ 
ber  bullets  against  the  Palestinians  than  R  would 
have  occurred  to  the  North  to  use  rubber  bullets 
against  the  South  in  the  American  Civil  War.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Palestinians  are  not  out  in  the  streets 
throwing  tennis  balls.  They  are  hurling  bricks  and 
fire  bombs  that  are  meant  to  kilL 
That  the  Israelis  happen  to  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  uniforms  and  guns  often  makes  it  confusing 
for  outsiders  to  understand  what  is  taking  place 
here:  a  war  not  between  marching  armies  but  be- 
•  tween  two  communities  who  share  the  same  land. 

Many  people  have  asked:  "Why  did  it  erupt 
now?”  The  truth  is  it  did  not  really  erupt  now 
much  more  than  it  has  been  erupting  on  a  daily 
basis  for  the  last  decade.  The  Palestinian  dernon- 
^strators  and.  tire-^rnera^re^t^alm^^^ry 

■  Ratiosof Vlole«icSS?&Sr!:: . 

All  diat  happened  now  was  that  Israeli  troops 
chose  to  open  fire  on  them  and  happened  to  kin  or 
imprison  -such  a  large  number  in  a  very  short 
time  that-  the  world  noticed.  But  just  because 
Palestinians  or  Israelis  are  not  dying  in  such 
numbers  each  week  does  not  mean  that  their  war 
Is  not  constantly  present;  barely  a  week  has  gone 
by  in  the  last  three  years  without  a  Palestinian  or 
Israeli  killed  or  wounded. 

The  West  Bank  Data  Project,  a  private  re¬ 
search  foundation  that  monitors  Israeli-Palestin- 
ian  relations,  has  some  interesting  figures  that 
demonstrate  Just  how  the  Palestinian-Israeli  in- 
terconimunal  war  has  been  growing,  while  the 
-  Arab-Israeli  conflict  —  that  is,  the  conflict  be- 
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Arabs  and  Jews 
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The  police  chasing  Israeli  Arabs  in  Nazareth  during  a  demonstration  against  Israel’s  handling 
of  a  wave  of  protests  in  the  occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 
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tween  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  surrounding 
Arab  states  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi¬ 
zation  —  has  been  receding. 

The  Data  Project  keeps  a  running  list  of  all  vio¬ 
lent  demonstrations  by  Palestinians  under  Israeli 
occupation.  Between  1977  and  1982  the  number  of 
such  incidents  averaged  about  500  a  year.  After 
1982,  the  year  Israel  invaded  Lebanon  and  forced 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  out  of  Bei¬ 
rut,  it  rose  loan  average  of  3,000  a  year. 

Even  more  revealing  is  the  ratio  between  exter¬ 
nally  generated  and  planned  attacks  on  Israel, 
primarily  by  the  P.L.O.,  and  the  number  of  inter¬ 
nally  generated  spontaneous  Palestinian  out¬ 
bursts  of  violence  or  demonstrations.  Between 
1977  and  1984  there  were  11  internal  Palestinian 
demonstrations  for  every  externally  generated 
attack.  In  1985  the  ratio  became  16  to  2  and  in  1986 
it  rose  to  18  to  L 

"There  is  a  new  trend  in  Palestinian  resist¬ 
ance,”  said  Meron  Ben  ven  is  ti,di  rector  of  the  data 
project.  ."Palestinian  violence  is  largely  carried 
otlt  in  broad  daylight  by  individuals  and  groups 
who  spontaneously  express  their  feelings,  unde¬ 
terred  by  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  The 
fact  that  there  are  more  killings  shows  the  rising 
frustration  level  of  the  occupiers  and  occupied. 
Before,  the  Palestinians  were  afraid  of  the  Israeli 
soldiers,  but  they  are  not  anymore. 

Erasing  the  Boundaries 

Now  they  just  open  their  shirts  and  say,  ‘Kill 
me,’  and  the  soldiers  feel  that  is  a  good  excuse  to 
do  just  that.” 

But  while  nothing  is  basically  new  about  the  last 
two  weeks  of  Palestinian-Israeli  street  fighting, 
what  was  new,  and  what  was  shocking  for  many 
Israelis,  was  that  many  of  the  750,000  Israeli  Arab 


citizens  appeared  to  support  their  compatriots  in 
the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  ei¬ 
ther  quietly  or  by  engaging  in  a  general  sympathy 
strike. 

What  Israelis  have  discovered  in  the  last  two 
weeks  is  that  the  so-called  Green  Line  separating 
Israel  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  can  be 
erased  in  two  directions.  That  is,  for  the  past  20 
years  many  Israelis  have  insisted  on  referring  to 
the.West  Bank  by  its  Biblical  names  "Judea  and 
Samaria”  and  on  viewing  these  occupied  territo¬ 
ries  as  integral  parts  of  a  Greater  Israel.  The 
Green  Line,  many  Israelis  said,  did  not  exist  for 
them  anymore. 

Not  surprisingly,  as  the  Jews  have  come  to  see 
Israel  and  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  as  a  single  en¬ 
tity  under  the  control  of  a  unified  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion,  so  the  Palestinians,  including  the  Israeli 
Arabs,  have  come  to  see  it  as  a  single  entity  with  a 
unified  Palestinian  population  under  occupation. 
The  decision  by  the  Israeli  Arabs  to  stand  by  the 
Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territories  only  re¬ 
flected  that  perception. 

"The  way  the  Israeli  Arabs  behaved  came  as  a 
big  shock  —  I  guess  blood  is  thicker  than  water,” 
said  Rabbi  Shlomo  Riskin,  spiritual  leader  of  the 
West  Bank  Jewish  settlement  of  Efrat.  "It  only 
makes  things  more  difficult.  You  cannot  think 
anymore  that  if  you  just  give  back  the  territories 
the  rest  of  Israel  will  be  ours.  They  are  claiming 
all  of  Israel.” 

Indeed,  maybe  the  real  lasting  effect  of  the  past 
two  weeks  of  violence  will  be  to  force  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  to  realize  that  they  have  been  talking 
about  their  conflict  in  an  obsolete  language.  Yes, 
it  is  still  territorially  based  —  but  the  territories 
in  dispute  are  not  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip, 
but  all  of  Palestine. 
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A  Book  Promoting  Entrepreneurship  Takes  the  Region  by  Storm 


A  Radical  Diagnosis  of  Latin  America’s  Economic  Malaise 
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Peddler  at  an  open-air  market  in  Mexico;  Hernando  de  Soto  (inset). 


-  By LARR YROHTER 

-•  Mexico  City 

rl  Mexico,  its.  message  Is  admired  by  millionaires  and 
street  peddlers.  In  Argentina,  it  is  No.  2  on  the  best¬ 
seller  list,  sandwiched  between  the  latest  books  from 
Jackie  ColHns  and  Sidney  Sheldon.  And  in  Peru,  its 
gospel  of  “a  new  culture”  based  on  rewarding  individual 
effort  was  used  to  fire  up  thousands  of  people  who  rallied 
against  the  recent  hank  nationalization. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  Hernando  de  Soto’s 
book,  “The  Other  Path:  The  Informal  Revolution,^  is  at 
the  center  of  an  intense  debate.  As  the  region  struggles 
with  a  crippling  economic  crisis,  Mr.de  Soto,  a  Peruvian 
economist,  has  delighted  some  and  enraged  others  by  ar¬ 
guing  that  Latin  Americans  need  to  look  as  much  at  their 
own  societies  as  to  the  outside  world  for  the  causes  of 
their  poverty,  backwardness  and,  sometimes,  authoritar¬ 
ian  rale.  In  essence,  Mr.  de  Soto  argues  that  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  caught  in  a  web  of  arcane  regulations  that  deliber¬ 
ately  inhibit  innovation  and  initiative.  Though  they  like  to 
■consider  themselves  modem  capitalist  economies,  Mr. 
de  Soto  says,  the  countries  of  the  region  are  really  mer¬ 
cantilist  societies  whose  principal  products  are  privilege, 
corruption  and  inefficiency  —  a  result  of  a  system  im¬ 
posed  (hiring  colonial  times  and  only  refined  during  150 

years  of  independence.  ^ 

One  way  out.  Mr.  de  Soto  suggests,  can  be  found  in  a 
phenomenon  Latin  Americans  have  seen  as  a  problem  : 
the  informal  sector,  otherwise  known  as  the  black  mar¬ 
ket.  Based  bn  research  conducted  in  Lima  and  other 
Peruvian  cities,  he  concludes  that  despite  decades  of  ef¬ 
fort  to  stamp  it  out,  the  informal  sector  is  the  most  dy¬ 
namic  part  of  the  Peruvian  economy,  accounting  for 


more  than  half  the  country's  production.  In  countries 
such  as  Argentina,  Colombia  and  Mexico,  he  said,  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  at  least  one-third  and  rising. 

By  releasing  the  creativity  and  energies  of  millions 
of  would-be  entrepreneurs,  Mr.  de  Soto  believes,  national 
economies  can  be  strengthened  and  the  region  can  enjoy 
a  spurt  of  growth.  Entrepreneurs,  he  concludes,  would 
join  the  mainstream  economy,  thereby  improving  their 
material  status  and  gaining  new  opportunities,  were  they 
not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  legal  system  designed 
to  thwart  them.  In  a  typical  instance  in  Peru,  Mr.  de  Soto 
found,  it  required  289  days  and  $1,231  in  lost  wages  and 
bribes  to  register  a  small  business;  in  Lhe  United  States, 
a  comparable  procedure  needed  three  and  a  half  hours. 
To  acquire  title  to  a  piece  of  private  property  took  207 
steps  at  a  variety  of  ministries.  In  one  Instance  cited  by 
Mr.  de  Soto,  the  Mayor  of  Lima  became  so  frustrated 
with  the  bureaucracy  that  he  secretly  organized  squat¬ 
ters  into  a  land  takeover  —  one  of  the  favorite  tactics 
used  by  the  informal  sector  to  circumvent  the  system. 

Chaflenge  to  Left  and  Right 

In  dozens  of  ways  big  and  small,  Mr.  de  Soft’s  "other 
path”  challenges  the  beliefs  that  prevail  throughout 
Latin  America.  To  the  left,  which  argues  that  capitalism 
has  Tailed  in  the  region,  Mr.  de  Soto  responds  that  ‘‘Latin 
America  has  never  experienced  true  modern  capital¬ 
ism."  Similarly,  while  arguing  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  should  properly  pursue  an  option  for  the  poor,  he 
questions  some  tenets  of  liberation  theology.  “Let's  not 
confuse  the  poor  with  the  unemployed  proletariat,”  he 
said  in  an  interview  here.  “The  poor  are  also  entrepre¬ 
neurs,  so  don’t  tell  me  the  only  way  I  can  help  them  is 
through  Marxist-Leninist  means."  But  Mr.  de  Solo  is  no 
less  critical  of  the  right  wing,  which  he  views  as  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  emergence  of  a  truly 
popular  capitalism.  "They  distrust 
the  idea  of  being  controlled  by  all 
these  little  copper-colored  people," 
he  said.  He  is  critical  of  regimes  such 
as  that  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  of 
Chile,  arguing  that  "what  is  crucial 
for  any  government  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  emerging  market  is  democracy-*' 
Because  it  suggests  that  tradi¬ 
tional  channels  of  foreign  aid  may  not 
be  the  most  effective,  Mr.-  de  Soto's 
book  has  also  stirred  some  debate 
among  international  aid  experts, 
some  of  whom  argue  that  he  has 
overestimated  the  size  of  the  under¬ 
ground  economy.  “If  you’re  working 


on  the  basis  that  what  Latin  America  needs  is  more  irri¬ 
gation  or  more  investment,  and  someone  comes  along 
and  says  otherwise,  then  what  you're  telling  the  develop¬ 
ment  experts  is  that  a  lot  of  the  expertise  required  for 
development  does  not  really  require  development  ex¬ 
perts,”  he  said. 

Mr.  de  Soto  says  his  approach  also  has  implications 
for  external  problems,  such  as  the  foreign  debt.  "A  lot  of 
the  debt  problems  can  be  resolved  to  the  extent  that  this 
sector  is  productive.”  he  said  of  the  underground  econ¬ 


omy.  Conversely,  he  argues,  measures  such  as  lower  tar¬ 
iffs  will  not  bring  permanent  benefits  unless  the  underly¬ 
ing  body  of  regulations  and  rule-making  is  overhauled. 

Mr.  de  Soto  said  he  welcomes  the  debate  his  book  has 
generated.  ‘Tm  too  much  of  a  democrat  ft  believe  that  I 
have  the  golden  key,”  he  said.  "I  can.  however,  present 
another  option  which  would  allow  Latin  Americans  to  see 
that  there  are  more  possibilities  than  they  have  now,  that 
change  can  have  a  variety  of  roads,  and  that  even  pov¬ 
erty  can  be  interpreted  another  way." 


Verbatim:  Feelings  of  Remorse 


*1  think  my  responsibility  is  overwhelming,  and 
J  sincerely  apologize/ 

Kim  Dae  Jung 

one  of  the  losers  in  Dec'  16  presidential  election  in  South  Korea, 
expressing  regret  last  week  for  the  divided  opposition's  inability  to 
agree  on  a  single  candidate.* 
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Two  Meese  Associates  Indicted 


Congress  Bats 
Under  .500 


Washington 

The  100th  Congress,  the  Democrats  in  charge 
after  they  recaptured  the  Senate  in  the  1986 
elections,  began  1987  with  heady  expectations 
for  redirecting  the  Reagan  Administration's 
domestic  agenda  and  reshaping  the  President’s 
foreign  policy.  It  adjourned  last  week,  three 
months  later  than  planned,  not  so  much  defeated 
as  deflated. 

Early  victories,  such  as  overriding 
Presidential  vetos  of  clean  water  and  highway 
bills,  gave  way  by  year's  end  to  unhappy  and 
makeshift  compromises.  True,  the  projected 
deficit  for  the  1988  fiscal  year  has  been  reduced 
by  Congressional  action,  not  the  automatic 
across-the-board  spending  cuts  of  the  balanced 
budget  law.  And  the  S79  billion  two-year  deficit 
reduction  plan,  forced  by  October’s  stock 
market  collapse,  includes  tax  increases  and 
military  spending  cuts  that  once  were  anathema 
to  the  President. 

But  in  the  final  hours’  bargaining  with  the 
White  House  over  a  $604  billion  catchall 
spending  measure  that  substituted  for  the  13 
regular  appropriations  bills  for  1988.  Democrats 
had  to  back  away  from  a  drive  to  halt  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels  and  abandon  a  push  to 
legislate  the  so-called  fairness  doctrine, 
requiring  broadcasters  to  offer  lime  for 
opposing  views.  And  the  messiness  of  the  budget 
process  seemed  at  limes  more  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Congressional  character  than  the 
moments  of  dignity  of  the  Iran-contra  hearings. 
i  Much  of  the  year  left  such  a  mixed  record. 

Social  policy.  An  expansion  of  Medicare  to 
cover  catastrophic  illness  passed  both 
chambers,  in  slightly  different  versions.  But  an 
ambitious  overhaul  of  the  nation's  welfare 
system  to  move  people  from  the  dole  to  jobs  has 
been  approved  only  in  the  House.  At  the  eleventh 
hour,  an  extension  of  housing  programs  thought 
dead  was  revived. 

Supreme  Court  President  Reagan's  drive  to 
leave  his  mark  on  the  Supreme  Court  was 
blunted  by  the  defeat  of  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork. 
Judge  Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  who  passed 
confirmation  hearings  with  flying  colors,  has 
been  compared  to  the  Justice  he  would  replace. 
Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr. 

Foreign  affairs.  The  White  House  won  a 
resumption  of  aid  to  Pakistan  and  the  sale  of 
Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  to  Bahrain.  And  an 
effort  to  assert  Congress's  foreign  policy  role 
through  invoking  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
over  the  Persian  Gulf  petered  out.  But  the 
Democrats  can  claim  modified  success  in 
limiting  testing  of  the  President's  "Star  Wars” 
missile  defense  system. 

Government.  A  revision  of  campaign  finance 
laws  for  Congressional  elections  was  beaten 
back  in  the  Senate.  But  a  measure  continuing 
independent  counsels  to  investigate  wrongdoing 
by  high  Government  officials  was  made  law. 

What  lies  ahead.  Congress  will  return  on  Jan. 

25  to  confront  once  again  not  only  Central 
America  policy  issues  and  a  deficit  little  smaller 
than  last  year’s,  but  also  a  long  catalogue  of 
legislative  loose  ends,  on  a  schedule 
foreshortened  by  the  pressures  of  the  1988 
election  year. 

Among  the  issues  the  legislators  face  is  a 
trade  bill  hung  up  in  a  House- Senate  conference, 
banking  deregulation  and  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  In  addition,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  treaty  eliminating  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe  signed  at  the  summit  in 
Washington  this  month.  Although  Senate  leaders 
say  they  have  the  67  votes  required  to  approve 
the  treaty,  they  are  girding  for  a  battle  with 
conservative  Republicans. over  amendments. 

SUSAN  F.RASKY 


Wedtech’s  Legacy:  Tighter 
Rules  on  Minority  Contracts 


By  DAVID  JOHNSTON 


Washington 
ARS  two  associates  of  Attorney - 
Mm  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 
and  another  man  were  in- 
dieted  last  week  on  charges 
involving  fraud  and  influence  ped¬ 
dling,  Congress  moved  to  legislate  a 
cure  for  (he  kinds  of  improper  activi¬ 
ties  that  led  to  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Wedtech  affair. 

By  obtaining  $253  million  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  under  a  program 
designed  to  aid  minority-owned 
firms,  Wedtech  evolved  from  a  small 
machine  shop  in  the  Bronx  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  contractor  with  revenues  of  S100 
million  a  year.  The  company,  which 
is  now  in  Federal  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings,  was  (he  third  largest  mi¬ 
nority  contractor,  in  dollar  volume,  in 
the  history  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  program,  according  to  a 
Congressional  tabulation. 

John  Mariotta,  Wedtech's  founder, 
whose  parents  were  bom  in  Puerto 
Rico,  was  described  by  President  Pros  pc 

Reagan  in  a  speech  three  years  ago  Corpor 

as  a  "hero  for  the  80's."  More  recent-  _ 

ly.  the  company  has  been  described 
by  Federal  law-enforcement  officials  as  a  "rack¬ 
eteering  enterprise"  that  paid  millions  of  dollars 
to  officials  to  obtain  the  contracts  that  helped 
propel  its  growth. . 

Introducing  the  legislation  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  week,  Senator  Dale  Bumpers,  an  Arkansas 
Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  said,  "It  is  essential  that  Congress 
consider  improvements  that  will  prevent  future 
program  abuse  and  assist  small  business  in 
becoming  competitive  and  self-sufficient.” 

The  Senate  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  already 
adopted  by  the  House  that  would  stiffen  rules, 
against  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  program, 
established  in  1968  to  nurture  small  businesses 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  economically  and  so¬ 
cially  disadvantaged.  There  are  now  about  3,000 
companies  in  the  program,  accounting  for  about 
$3  billion  a  year  in  Federal  contracts. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  is  one 
requiring  companies  to  compete  for  contracts 
worth  more  than  $2  million  if  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  (hat  two  or  more  firms  will  sub¬ 
mit  fair  market  bids. 

The  Reagan  Administration  supports  the  bill. 
"We  look  favorably  on  it,"  said  John  F.  Moffitt, 
an  associate  deputy  administrator  at  the  S.B.A. 
His  agency’s  handling  of  the  program  has  been 
harshly  criticized  by  some  members  of  Congress. 


1  hr  'VrtrV  lull*-.  JimUilsnn 


Prospective  bidder  examining  drills  during  auction  of  Wedtech 
Corporation’s  machinery  and  other  equipment  in  June. 


and  Mr.  Moffitt  acknowledges  that  it  “could  have 
done  a  better  job." 

The  Wedtech  controversy  has  been  troublesome 
for  Mr.  Meese.  whose  role  in  the  affair  was  under 
investigation,  but  last  week  a  special  prosecutor 
said  he  had  no  plans  to  seek  charges  against  him. 
But  the  prosecutor,  James  C.  McKay,  said  he 
might  resume  the  inquiry  later  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  his  investigation  of  Mr.  Meese  on  other,  un¬ 
disclosed  matters. 

The  three  men  who  were  indicted  last  week 
were  charged  with  improprieties  involving  com¬ 
pany  funds.  Those  named  were  E.  Robert  Wal- 
lach,  who  has  been  Mr.  Meese’s  personal  lawyer; 
W.  Franklyn  Chinn,  who  managed  investments 
for  Mr.  Meese,  and  Dr.  R.  Kent  London,  an  associ¬ 
ate  of  Mr.  Chinn's.  Lawyers  for  the  men  denied 
the  charges  in  the  18-count  indictment. 

Learning  to  Compete 

The  Small  Business  Administration  program 
was  originally  conceived  as  a  means  to  promote 
business  development :  Companies  would  partici¬ 
pate  for  a  limited  time  while  their  managers 
learned  how  to  run  a  business.  As  companies 
gained  experience  they  would  "graduate”  from 
the  program  into  open  competition. 

Instead,  critics  have  said,  the  program  deterio¬ 
rated  into  one  that  allowed  qualifying  companies 


to  obtain  no-bid  contracts  that  made 

r  them  dependent  on  Federal  support. 

Some  companies  have  been  unable 
to  survive  on  their  own.  Last  May,  a 
Senate  study  of  businesses  that  left 
l»r+  the  program  found  that  as  many  as 

I  3  -30  percent  of  the  461  firms  surveyed 

may  now  be  but  of  business.  An  addi¬ 
tional  22  percenf  said  they  were  ex¬ 
periencing  difficulties. . 

In  addition,  in  recent  years  a 
smaller  number  of  companies  have 
received  increasingly  larger  con¬ 
tracts.  Last  year,  3  percent  of  the 
businesses  in  the  program  were 
awarded  about  55  percent  of  the  con¬ 
tract  money,  while,  most  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  failed  to  win  any.  according 
to  Congressional  figures. 

To  make  the  program  fairer,  the 
provision  of  the  bin  requiring  busi¬ 
nesses  to  compete  for  larger  jobs 
-would  mean  that  about  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  contracts  a  year  would  be 
subject  to  competitive  bidding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Congressional  estimate. 
The  measure,  along  with  others, 
would  have  prohibited  large  no-bid 
awards  like  the  $135  million  Penta¬ 
gon  contract  that  Wedtech  obtained 
in  1984  to  manufacture  pontoons  used 
for  unloading  ships. 

The  job  was  the  largest  ever 
.awarded  under  the  minority  business 
program.  Capt.  David  de  Vicq.  a 
Navy  program  manager  for  the 
project,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
s  jimuiisim  last  September  that  the  contract  was 

Wedtech  .  granted  even  though  no  one  he  knew 
in  the  Navy  had  concluded  that  Wed- 
tech  could  fill  the  bilL 
Representative  John  J.  LaFalce, 
Democrat  of  New' York  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  has  said  that  -if 
the  competition  requirement  had  been  in  effect  in 
1984.  "I  believe  we  would  not  have  a  Wedtech 
scandal  today." 

Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  businesses 
could  remain  ,  in  the  program  for  nine  years  in¬ 
stead  of  seven.  By  the  end  of  five  years,  however, 
each  company  would  be  required  to  try  obtaining 
35  percent  of  its  business  from  outside  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  three-quarters  after  the  ninth  year. 

Other  measures  would  insulate  S.B.A  officials 
in  charge  of  awarding  contracts  from  influence- 
seeking  entrepreneurs.  Each  company  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  required  to  file  reports  describing 
the  activities  of  and  funds  spent  bv  any  of  its  rep-  - 
resentaUves  involved  in  obtaining  Federal  con¬ 
tracts. 

No  S.  B. A.  employee  could  own  stock  in  a  partici¬ 
pating  company,  and  penalties  against  businesses 
that  falsely  claimed  to  be  run  by  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  or  members  of  minority  groups  would  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $50,000  to  $500.000. . 

"Under  this;  bill,”  -said  Mr.  LaFalce;  "the 
S.B.A.'s  authority  can  only  be  used  for  true  busi¬ 
ness  development  so  that  the  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  fair  opportunity  for  business  success  to  the 
greatest  number  possible  of  disadvantaged  peo¬ 
ple-”  •  .  ;  .  • 
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Sobriety  Checkpoints  Under  Challenge 


By  KATHERINE  BISHOP 


San  Francisco 

SOBRIETY  checkpoints  are 
among  the  most  popular  of 
I  the  many  ways  state  and 
local  governments  are 
trying  to  combat  drunken  driving.  In 
Arizona,  for  example,  94  percent  of 
the  nearly  9,000  motorists  who  were 
surveyed  after  passing  through  one 
approved  of  them.  But  they  are  still 
under  attack  by  civil  liberties  advo¬ 
cates. 

"Everyone  agrees  that  drunk  driv¬ 
ing  is  horrible,"  said  Robert  D.  Dur¬ 
ham,  a  lawyer  who  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged  the  constitutionality  of  Ore¬ 
gon's  sobriety  checkpoints  this  year. 
"Fortunately,' we  don’t  have  popular 
votes  on  civil  liberties.  There  are  in¬ 
dividual  rights  that  the  majority  does 
not  withdraw  as  it  wishes.” 

In  California,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  checkpoint  plan  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  California  has  since  joined  the 
'growing  number  of  states  that  use 
the  checkpoints  —  more  than  half 
have  some  kind  of  program  —  not  so 
much  to  arrest  drunken  drivers,  offi¬ 
cials  said,  as  to  deter  intoxicated  peo¬ 
ple  from  getting  behind  the  wheel. 

Signs  and  flashing  lights  warn 
motorists,  and  every  fifth  car  is 
stopped.  An  officer  explains  the 
checkpoint  to  the  driver  while  looking 
for  signs  of  intoxication.  If  any  are 
observed,  the  driver  is  sent  to  an¬ 
other  area  fora  sobriety  test. 

But  government  expens  say  that 

prevention,  not  arrests,  is  the  pri-  - 

mary  purpose  of  the  stops.  Combined  - 

with  higher  drinking  ages  and  other 
sanctions,  they  say,  checkpoints  help 
control  the  number  of  traffic  deaths  caused  by 
drunken  drivers.  That  number,  after  declining  for 
several  years,  rose  slightly  last  year,  to  23,987; 
experts  believe  that  was  simply  because  more 
cars  were  on  the  road.  In  1980,  alcohol-related 
fatalities  were  nearly  55  percent  of  all  traffic 
deaths,  while  in  the  last  three  years  the  proportion 
has  held  steady  at  about  52  percenL 
The  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk  Driving 
found  last  year  that  checkpoints  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  when  backed  up  with  mandatory  license  sus¬ 
pension  on  the  first  offense,  a  penalty  now  im¬ 
posed  in  23  states,  including  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Connecticut.  Even  more- important,  ac¬ 
cording  to  researchers  for  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  is  widespread  pub¬ 
licity  that  alerts  people  to  a  checkpoint  campaign. 

Critics  say  the  programs  are  an  ineffective  use 
of  law-enforcement  resources.  In  an  18-month 
checkpoint  operation  in  Arizona,  for  instance,  it 
took  3,161  man-hours  to  stop  31,134  cars;  the  po¬ 
lice  made  only  167  arrests  for  drunken  driving. 

At  the  heart  of  the  debate,  however.  Is  not  the 
checkpoints'  effectiveness -but  their  constitution¬ 
ality.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  idea  of 
checkpoints  in  a  1979  Delaware  case,  but  said  the 
programs  must  guard  against  "unbridled  discre¬ 
tion"  by  providing  procedures  to  be  uniformly  ap- 


Police  officers  checking  for  drunken  drivers  in  Southbury,  Conn. 
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plied  by  the  police.  In  14  states,  checkpoint  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  challenged  all  the  way  i0  the 
highest  appellate  court.  Most  have  been  upheld; 
in  other  states,  including  Arizona,  programs  have 
.  been  restructured  to  meet  court  guidelines, 

The  California  case  was  a  taxpayers’  suit  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  checkpoint  in  Burlingame,  near  San 
Francisco,  in  1984.  (Of  the  233  motorists  screened 
at  this  checkpoint,  only  10  were  asked  to  take  so¬ 
briety  tests  and  none  were  arrested.) 

Analogy  at  the  Airport 

in  a  4-to-3  decision,  the  California  Supreme 
Court  spoke  of  a  "compelling  parallel"  to  screen¬ 
ing  searches  at  airports.  In  both  types  of 
searches,  the  majority  said,  the  police  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  same’  Fourth  Amendment  restrictions 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  that 
apply  when  their  primary  purpose  is  gathering 
evidence  of  a  crime.  Because  the  locations  of  the 
checkpoints  were  publicized  and  warning  signs 
posted  so  that  they  could  be  avoided,  the  court 
said,  the  intrusion  upon  motorists  was  minimal 
and  outweighed  by  "the  magnitude  of  the  drunk 
driving  menace  and  the  potential  for  deterrence  " " 1 
The  dissenting  justices,  however,  said  that  the 
checkpoints  should  be  justified  like  any  other  de¬ 
tention  for  law-enforcement  purposes,  "if  we 


abandon  constitutional  protections  to  ct 
every  abhorrent-  crime  which  has  captun 
public  s  attention,  we  will  -find  ourselves  i 

and  unprotected  in  alnirry."  they  said.  • 

Amitai  Schwartz,  the  San  Franciso)  U 
who  represented  the  American  Civil  Ub 
Union  in  the  case,  said  the  ruling  “allows  © 
have  roadblocks  and  call  them  stops  ratfiei 
criminal  investigations.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oregon  Supreme 
found  in  September  thar  the  state’s  constitu 
provision  against  unlawful  searchesand  an 

SS^ES*!!***  the  s3™  as  California’s 
habited  blanket  screening  procedures  bast 
unparticularized  suspicion"  that  a  crime 
have  been  committed.  As  a  result,  sobriety  c 
pomts  "are' pretty  clearly  out  in  Oregon,” 
Virginia  L.  Under,  the  state’s  Solicitor. Genei 
Meanwhile,  no  technique  has  solved  what  i 
cal!  the  most  serious  problem:  the  growing 
bers  of  drunken  drivers  with  multiple  arrests 
California  Department  of  Motor  Vehicle 
ported  last  month  that  the  number  of  state 
or  more  drunken-driving  cc 
percent-  in  1986;  to  Z 
And.  nat  ton  wide,  about  20  percent  of  those 
losetheir  licensesfor  drunkendrivlng  simph 

tlnue  to  drive  without  one .  •  ■  ..v* 
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Bringing  Hollywood  Hits  to  China 


By  RICHARD  W.  STEVENSON 


J  Hollywood 

ANET  YANG  remembers 
clearly  the  first  time  she  saw 
an  American  movie  in  China.  It 
was  called  "Nightmare  in  Bad- 
ham  County,"  and  it  was  about 
the  horrors  and  injustices  heaped 
upon  two  women  trapped  in  a  back- 
woods  town  in  the  American  South. 

“At  the  end  of  the  movie,  people 
came  running  up  to  me  and  said,  *It‘s 
so  terrible  that  you  have  to  live  in 
such  a  place,' "  Ms.  Yang  said. 

That  was  in  1980.  Today,  if  the  so¬ 
phistication  of  the  Chinese  about  the 
United  States  and  American  films  is 
vastly  improved  from  the  days  when 
“Badham  County”  was  a  hit,  it  is  in 
part  because  of  Ms.  Yang,  the  Head  of 
Far  East  Operations  at  MCA  Inc,  the 
parent  company  of  Universal  Studios. 

Since  1985,  the  31 -year-old  native  of 
New  York  has  been  spearheading  the 
Joint  effort  of  three  of  Hollywood's 
biggest  studios  —  Universal,  Para- 
mount  and  MGM/UA  —  to  sell  their 
films  in  China. 

Ms.  Yang  is  one  (almost  surely,  the 
one)  Hollywood  executive  who  can 
discuss  Chinese  history  in  riuent 
Mandarin  as  comfortably  as  she  can 
take  a  meeting,  as  they  say  here,  with 
Steven  Spielberg. 

Both  skills  come  in  handy,  since  she 
must  explain  the  ways  of  Hollywood 
to  die' Chinese  as  she  promotes  the 
long-term  business  potential  of  China 
to  entertainment  moguls  who  usually 
measure  success  by  overnight  box-of¬ 
fice  reports. 

It  is  a  stow,  somewhat  frustrating 
process,  subject  to  all  the  financial, 
political  and  cultural  hurdles  that 
might  be  expected  when  the  decadent 
capita]  of  Western  entertainment 
meets  the  world's  largest  workers’ 
state. 

But  two  years  after  Universal  and 


Arts& 

Leisure 


Paramount  joined  forces  to  become 
the  first  American  studios  since  the 
1949  Communist  revolution  to  strike 
ongoing  distribution  deals  with  the 
Chinese  —  MGM/UA  joined  the  con¬ 
sortium  later  —  China's  appetite  for 
blockbuster  Hollywood  movies,  as  for 
many  things  foreign,  seems  to  be 
growing  as  it  opens  itself  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Ms,  Yang, 
the  three  studios  are  selling  China 
some  of  the  most  popular  films  in 
their  libraries.  “Love  Story"  opened 
last  winter  to  packed  houses  in  Bei¬ 
jing,  where  a  movie  costs  about  8  to 
15  cents.  “Spartacus"  and  “Roman 


Holiday"  drew  huge  crowds  Iz'er  >.r, 
the  year.  "In  the  Heat  o?  "he  N.shi”  ;s 
scheduled  to  open  early  :.*i  :  RV*  And 
in  the  works  are  ritles  ranging  from 
“To  Kill  a  Mockingbird"  and  "Sr*rth 
by  Northwest"  to  "Nat tonal  Ve!ve:. 
"Earthquake"  and  “Airport." 

Cultural  aspects  aside,  the  yud:.* 
are  dealing  with  China  prsmanfi 
see  if  it  will  develop  into  the  h.jee  ar.a 
profitable  market  that  peed  ter.-. 
everything  from  airplanes  to  lev;!;*, 
paste  have  dreamed  of  s:ncr  ihr 
Ping-Pong  diplomacy  of  the  earlv 
1970’s. 

So  far,  China  is  mostly  promise  j 
little  payoff,  at  least  as  far  as  rr.of.on 
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on  Long  Island  and  tn  Scarsdale.  N.  Y. 
Her  father  is  an  engineer;  her  mother 
has  worked  at  the  Ignited  Nations. 

As  she  grew  up,  she  says,  she 
thought  little  about  her  Chinese  herit¬ 
age  But  in  1972,  the  year  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  started  the  process  of  nor¬ 
malizing  diplomatic  relations  with 
China,  Ms.  Yang  went  with  her 
mother  to  visit  relatives  in  a  number 
of  Chinese  cities.  The  trip  sparked  an 
intense  curiosity  in  the  16-year-old. 

"It  was  a  very  moving  experi¬ 
ence."  Ms.  Yang  said.  “All  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  2  felt  an  intense  connection  to 
this  great  mass  of  people.” 

The  feeling  stayed  with  her  at 
home;  she  pursued  Chinese  studies  at 
Brown  University  in  the  mid-1370's 
and  briefly  in  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

In  13S0,  with  the  help  of  a  former 
professor,  she  landed  a  job  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  and  editor  at  the  Chinese  For¬ 
eign  Language  Press  m  Beijing 
( where  she  saw  "Nightmare  m  Bad- 
ham  County"). 

Her  lime  there  gave  her  a  much 
deeper  understanding  of  China,  and  a 
new  passion  --  film,  an  interest  she 
says  she  first  developed  through 
friendships  with  some  young  Chinese 
directors 

After  15  months  in  Beijing,  Ms. 
Yang  returned  to  New  York,  where 
she  tried,  with  little  success,  to  spon¬ 
sor  some  Chinese  film  festivals  in 
American  cities 

Film  and  China  were  still  the  con¬ 
stant  themes  in  her  life,  she  says, 
when  she  enrolled  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity's  graduate  business  school  in 
19*12  After  receiving  her  M.B.A.,  Ms. 
Yang  worked  for  a  year  with  a  small 
San  Francisco  company.  World  En¬ 
tertainment.  distributing  Chinese 
films  in  the  United  Slates 

One  day  while  she  was  at  World, 
she  go:  a  call  from  Charles  S.  fSkip) 
Paul,  president  of  MCA  Enterprises, 
an  MCA  subsidiary.  Mr.  Paul  said  he 
was  going  to  China  to  try  to  distribute 
some  films,  and  wondered  if  Ms. 
Yang  had  any  contacts  she  could 
share. 

As  Ms.  Yang  tells  it,  she  naivety  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Paul  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  MCA  but  was  happy  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  a  few  names.  The  two 
stayed  in  touch,  and  within  a  few 
months,  he  offered  her  the  job  of  help¬ 
ing  Universal  Studios  set  up  its  deal 


with  Paramour.!  and  the  Government 
]  of  China. 

In  the  two  yrars  ihat  she  has  been 
head  of  MCA’s  Far  East  operation, 
she  says,  she  has  Jc-arnod  that  Holly¬ 
wood  and  China  —  seemingly  an  un¬ 
likely  match  —  'nave  a  lot  to  offer 
each  other.  "One  thing  that's  very  ap- 
pa  rent  to  anyone  a  ho  goes  io  Cnina  ts 
the  tremendous  and  overwhelming 
curious  try  about  American  culture." 
she  said 

American  fj!*ns  were  popular  tn 
China  during  the  1910's  and  right  up 
to  19-59.  the  year  of  the  revolution 
Widespread  distribution  ceased  when 
Mao  Zedong  ;oc.i:  power,  although  a 
few  fiirr.c  inerted  in  whenever  the 
politic:,  of  rho  day  allowed 

Through  r  -ili.  Ms  Yang  says,  the 
allure  of  Hollywood  and  the  power  of 
its  imagery  pernsted.  "The  Jove  for 
American  movie*  :s  an  incredibly 
powerful  thing. "  she  said  "Even 
when  America  was  public  enemy 
No  1 .  tr..;!  thread  was  never  broken.” 

During,  the  10  years  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  ended  ;r.  1976.  foreign 
films  virtually  disappeared  in.  China 
Indeed,  or.iy  eigw  films,  in  all.  were 
sanctioned  for  viewing.  Ms.  Yang 
says  Called  "Revolutionary  Model 
Operas  "  the;,  had  names  such  as 
"The  Red  !>'-ia»-hi?i**ni  of  Women," 
and  concerned  them. selves  with  the 
efforts  of  the  proletariat  to  cast  off 
the  shackles  of  '■.ppression 

Until  the  Universal- Paramount 
deal  and  Ms  Yang's  efforts,  the  only 
American  films  widely  seen  tn  China 
were  sold  r>>  independent  producers 
under  .id  h.y  arrangements.  Al¬ 
though  occasionally  a  well-known 
film  like  "Superman''  might  get  lim¬ 
ited  distribution,  most  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  movies  that  found  their  way  to 
China  were  low -budget  and  were  use- 
ful  for  making  propaganda  points. 

In  contrast.  "Love  Story."  one  of 
the  most  popular  films  distributed  by 
Ms  Yang,  does  not  carry  any  more  or 
a  social  message  in  China  than  it  did 
when  it  opened  tn  the  United  States  17 
years  ago.  If  "Love  Story"  illustrates 
anything.  Ms.  Yang  says,  it  is  that 
films  with  simple  plot  lines  play  best 
in  China 

"What  works  well  ;s  a  good  story," 
she*  said,  adding  ihat  Chinese  audi¬ 
ences  "want  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  They  don't  want  too  much 
left  up  to  the  imagination  " 


!  t  igura lively  Speaking 
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Wu  Tianming  in  the  editing  room  at  the  Xian  Film  Studio 
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By  EDWARD  A.  GARGAN 

Xian,  China 

aNE  DAY  IN  OCTOBER 
i  1983,  Wu  Tianming 
■  walked  onto  the  stage  of 
f  ifye  Xian  Film  Studio  audi¬ 
torium  and  looked  out 
over  the  4,000  faces  that  he  was  to 
manage  as  the  new  studio  chief.  Tfiis 
is  what  he  told  them: 

"This  is  the  largest  film  studio  in 
the  country.  Last  year  the  Xian  Film 
Studio  produced  more  movies  than 
any  other  film  studio  in  the  country. 
However,  the  Xian  Film  Studio  did 
not  have  a  single  movie  on  the  list  of 
the  world's  10  best  movies.  Instead, 
on  the  list  of  the  world's  seven  worst 
movies,  three  of  them  were  ours.  Isn't 
this  disgraceful?  Of  course  it's  dis¬ 
graceful.  When  you  walk  down  the 
street  with  a  round  metal  film  canis¬ 
ter,  you  are  embarrassed  to  let  any¬ 
one  glimpse  the  lettering  on  the  can 
for  fear  they  will  know  that  you  be¬ 
long  to  this  studio.” 

Since  that  day,  Mr.  Wu,  an  intense, 
compactly  built  chain  smoker,  has 
transformed  the  Xian  studio  in  this 
city  in  the  central  part  of  the  country 
into  a  haven  for  China’s  most  daring 
and  innovative  film  makers,  a  place 
where  the  abstract  is  more  apparent 
than  the  tired  didacticism  of  most 
Chinese  r.wvies.  The  heroic  fighters 
of  the  Red  Army  don't  storm  the  re¬ 
doubts  of  reactionary  lackeys  here.  It 
has  not,  Mr.  Wu  declares,  been  an 
easy  road. 

“It  took  me  a  month  to  figure  out 
the  problems  of  this  place.”  he  said, 
slouching  in  a  red  velveteen-covered 
armchair  during  a  recent  interview 
at  the  siudifc  "The  main  problem  was 
the.quality  of  the  workers.  Only  .8  per¬ 
cent  of  the.  workers  had  college  de¬ 
grees  and  only  11  percent  were  sec¬ 
ondary-school  graduates.  Half  the 
people  here  didn’t  know  how  to  read 
or  write.  If  you  don’t  have  people  with 
any  culture,  how  can  you  expect  to 


make  films? 

“The  other  big  problem,"  he  contin¬ 
ued.  "was  that  the  adminst ration  of 
the  studio  was  terrible.  Eating  from 
one  big  pot  made  everybody  lazy." 
"To  eat  from  one  pot,"  an  expression 
thar  has  come  to  characterize  the  de¬ 
bilitating  effect  of  Socialist  egalitar¬ 
ianism,  refers  to  the  idea  that  every¬ 
body  eats  whether  they  work  or  not. 
“The  working  style  of  the  employ¬ 
ees,"  Mr.  Wu  noted  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  edge  of  sarcasm,  “was  quite 
relaxed.” 

Over  the  resistance  of  the  en¬ 
trenched  Communist  Party  bureau¬ 
crats  in  the  studio  and  the  lethargy  of 
the  work  force,  Mr.  Wu  began  to  re¬ 
build  the  studio.  Employees  were  sent 
back  to  high  school  and  some  to  col¬ 
lege.  English  courses  were  instituted. 

Mr.  Wu  then  steeped  himself  and 
his  leading  directors,  actors  and  film 
crews  in  the  ways  of  northwest  China, 
the  gullied  and  terraced  Loess  Pla¬ 
teau  that  has  become  the  canvas  for 
his  cinematography. 

"We  organized  trips  up  the  Yellow 
River,”  Mr.  Wu  explained.  "We  had 
more  than  10  actors  and  directors  in 
the  first  batch.  They  saw  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  Chinese  culture  and  they 
saw  lots  of  backward  parts  of  China.” 

The  desolate  poverty  of  this  north¬ 
ern  steppe  formed  the  backdrop  for 
"Yellow  Earth,”  a  movie  by  the 
young  director  Chen  Kaige  about  the 
meeting  of  deep  rural  society  and  the 
ideology  of  guerrilla  Communism  in 
the  late  1930’s.  The  release  of  the 
movie  in  Hong  Kong  in  March  1985 
was  hailed  by  foreign  critics  as  the 
blossoming  of  a  new  age  of  Chinese 
films  and  the  emergence  of  the  so- 
called  “fifth  generation”  of  film 
makers,  a  group  of  young  directors 
trained  in  Beijing  after  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  At  the  same  time,  the 
film  was  denounced  by  the  cultural 
bureaucrats  of  Beijing,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  it  glorified  ignorance  and 
poverty,  that  it  demeaned  the  “revo¬ 
lutionary  ardor”  of  the  era,  that  it 


was,  in  the  final  analysis,  too  hard 
understand. 

This  new  generation  of  directors 
has  gravitated  to  the  Xian  Studio, 
drawn  by  the  sturdy  determination  of 
the  48-year-old  Mr.  Wu  that  good 
films  are  made  by  directors  who  have 
the  freedom  to  experiment,  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  orthodoxy  that  has  so  tors 
regulated  the  arts  here  in  China  ana. 
perhaps  more  importantly,  even  to 
fait. 

“Some  Chinese  criticize  us,"  Mr. 
Wu  said.  "They  think  that  films  like 
‘In  the  Wild  Mountains'  and  ‘The  G:ct 
Well'  win  praise  in  international  film 
festivals  because  some  foreigners 
relish  the  depiction  of  backwardness 
in  the  northwest.  This  is  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  We  reflect  the  things  of  ibis 
region,  noi  to  show  backwardness  per 
se,  but  to  show  what  sort  of  burdens 
the  people  of  the  northwest  bear, 
what  sort  of  difficulties  they  face." 

Both  "In  the  Wild  Mountains."  di¬ 
rected  by  the  young  film  maker  Van 
Xueshu,  and  “The  Old  Well."  directed 
by  Mr.  Wu,  broadly  treat  the  manner 
in  which  the  stoic,  almost  petrified  so¬ 
cial  culture  of  the  northwest  respond? 
to  the  influence  of  the  world  beyond 
the  village,  beyond  the  confines  of  a 
single  valley.  Both  films  focus  in¬ 
tensely  on  individual  emotions  and 
behavior,  not  in  a  formulaic  or  stulti¬ 
fied  fashion,  but  by  capturing  the 
mosaic  of  rural  life,  its  gruffness,  its 
preoccupation  with  the  quo:idien. 
and,  most  troubling  io  Communis: 
critics,  its  silences. 

A  recent  Xian  film,  "The  Horse 
Thief,”  depicting  the  expulsion  of  a 
Tibetan  from  his  nomadic  village  for 
stealing  horses  contains  almost  no 
sustained  dialogue  —  just  the  clipped 
exchanges  of  domestic  life.  The  film's 
very  abstractness  insured  that  it 
would  never  be  released  for  Chinese 
audiences.  Instead,  the  film,  a  etne- 
matographically  vibrant  collage  of 
the  Tibetan  highlands,  was  circulated 
to  film  societies  abroad. 
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First  Test  for  Soviet  Reforms 

Has  Gorbachev  Already  Lost  Round  I? 


There’s  no  doubting  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s 
determination  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  wheezing 
Soviet  economy.  But  there  are  already  reasons  to 
think  that  his  first  round  of  reforms  will  fail. 

The  General  Secretary’s  hastily  prepared,  su¬ 
perficial  plans  offer  easy  targets  for  the  muscular 
Soviet  bureaucracy.  The  best  hope  for  lasting 
change  lies  in  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Soviet  elite.  He  will  have  to  persuade 
them  that  there’s  no  turning  back,  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  competitive  market-based  system  is 
stagnation  and  the  erosion  of  political  legitimacy. 


The  first  serious  test  of  perestroika  starts 
Jan.  1,  when  the  first  of  the  major  economic  re¬ 
forms  take  effect.  Enterprises  generating  some  60 
percent  of  Soviet  output  will  cease  being  passive 
cogs  in  the  wheels  of  the  central  plan.  " Self-financ¬ 
ing"  plants  will  be  free  to  bargain  with  suppliers 
and  wholesale  customers  for  some  products. 
Successful  enterprises  will  be  permitted  to  keep 
much  of  their  profits,  with  the  extra  rubles  going 
into  higher  wages  and  fringes.  Unprofitable  enter¬ 
prises  will  suffer  the  classic  capitalist  penalty: 
bankruptcy. 

By  1991.  all  civilian  production  is  to  be  similarly 
unleashed,  and  the  fraction  of  output  purchased  by 
the  Government  pared  to  just  30  percent.  Mega-sub- 
sidies  that  now  encourage  the  waste  of  fuel  and  food 
will  be  phased  out.  Small-scale  cooperatives  will  be 
encouraged  to  sell  services  like  computer  software 
and  watch  repair.  And  millions  of  acres  controlled 
by  collective  farms  will  be  leased  to  families  for  a 
share  of  the  crop. 

Those  are  the  reforms.  But  even  before  the  ink 
was  dry  on  the  decrees,  the  bureaucrats  were  sabo¬ 
taging  their  effect.  Only  prices  for  new  products  will 
be  freed.  Enterprises  will  thus  be  under  great  pres¬ 
sure  to  retool  for  new  products,  but  will  remain 
obliged  to  meet  ambitious  output  goals  left  over 
from  the  current  central  plan. 

Managers'  best  way  to  avert  early  failure  will 
be  to  give  priority  to  orders  from  the  state,  whose 
bureaucrats  can  guarantee  timely  deliveries  of 
scarce  inputs.  The  decentralized  wholesale  market, 
key  to  efficient  pricing,  may  thus  wither  before  the 
first  blossom. 

Manufacturing  is  already  highly  concentrated 
and  skeptics  note  that  the  decrees  encourage  large 
enterprises  to  grow  still  larger  through  conglomer¬ 
ation.  The  intent  is  to  get  the  maximum  bang  from 
technology  and  to  create  a  counterweight  to  the 


Government  ministries.  The  more  likely  effect, 
though,  will  be  to  create  giant  monopolies  with  the 
incentive  and  power  to  stifle  competition. 

Even  if  competition  does  prevail,  it's  far  from 
clear  that  the  fittest  will  survive.  In  a  well-function¬ 
ing  market  economy,  success  turns  on  managerial 
skill  and  hard  work.  Communist  ideology,  however, 
has  apparency  prevented  the  Russians  from  offer¬ 
ing  a  practical  way  for  well-run  but  aging  enter¬ 
prises  to  raise  capital  at  competitive  rates. 

Halfway  reforms  could  thus  mean  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  bankruptcies  among  undercapitalized,  but 
otherwise  worthy,  enterprises.  Perhaps  a  quarter  of 
all  enterprises  are  expected  to  be  unprofitable  the 
day  they  become  self-financing.  Each  of  them  is 
thus  turned  into  a  natural  ally  of  the  bureaucracy  in 
the  struggle  to  beat  back  reform. 

Sophisticated  Soviet  reformers  acknowledge 
these  obstacles  but  argue  that  they  can  afford  to 
lose  a  few  battles.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  they  note,  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  dismantling  the  planning  apparatus  —  one 
insider  claims  that  60,000  planners  will  get  the  ax 
this  year  in  Moscow  alone.  And  without  the  troops  to 
support  paperclip-by-paperclip  planning,  the  old 
guard  will  just  have  to  loosen  up. 


In  any  case,  reformers  argue,  the  early  news 
won’t  be  ail  bad.  Family  farming,  combined  with 
heavy  investment  in  better  rural  roads  and  storage 
facilities,  could  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  almost  overnight.  Far  more  money,  they  also 
point  out,  will  go  into  housing,  relieving  the  crowd¬ 
ing  so  bitterly  resented  by  ordinary  citizens.  The 
better  basis  for  optimism,  though,  is  that  early  mis¬ 
takes  are  likely  to  push  Mr.  Gorbachev  forward,  not 
backward. 

Soviet  leaders  may  not  know  yet  that  growth 
depends  on  a  radical  move  toward  free  markets. 
But  they  probably  do  understand  that  central  plan- 
ning-as-usual  can  no  longer  keep  up  with  thp  com¬ 
plexities  of  a  modem  economy. 

Thus,  without  successful  reform  the  Soviet 
economy  will  go  the^way  of  ^Britain's;: .stepping  to¬ 
ward  senescence.  That  might  not  topple  the  ruling 
elite  or  threaten  the  ability  of  the  Red  Army  to  de¬ 
fend  the  homeland.  It  would  certainly  mean  humili¬ 
ation  for  those  who  claim  to  lead  a  world  revolution. 

Even  this  incentive  to  reform  can't  guarantee 
that  the  bear  will  find  a  way  out  of  the  Stalinist 
maze.  American  policy  cannot  soon  be  based  on  the 
expectation  of  successful  restructuring,  or  even  on 
Soviet  will  to  keep  trying. 


Letters 


Can  Gary  Hart’s  Return  Improve 


To  the  Editor: 

The  question  directed  to  Gary  Hart, 
"Where's  the  Beer?"  ("The  Beer  and 
Gary  Hart,”  editorial.  Dec.  16)  is 
warranted.  No  vision  comparable  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  “one  third  of 
a  nation  is  ill  clothed,  ill  housed  and  111 
fed"  has  so  far  emerged  from  the 
Presidential  candidates. 

A  more  comprehensive  debate' 
must  first  deal,  Rooseveit-style.  with 
the  state  of  the  nation.  With  increas¬ 
ing  polarization  between  rich  and 
poor,  it's  “one  third  of  a  nation" 
again,  plus  utter  neglect  of  the  infra¬ 
structure  and  deterioration  of  envi¬ 
ronment.  Remedies  are  affordable  if, 
instead  of  unproductive  deal  making, 
efforts  are  redirected  toward 
projects  that  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  workers  and  other  low- 
income  people,  thus  revitalizing  the 
national  economy. 

But  at  a  point"  in  history  when  the 
future  of  the  entire  human  race  is  at 
stake,  the  vision  of  the  candidates 
must  gain  a  global  dimension.  This 
not  only  in  regard  to  arms  races, 
where  superpower  leaders  have  at 
long  last  a  chance  to  lum  around  a 
process  that  threatens  nuclear  ex¬ 
tinction.  Their  perception  must  also 
encompass  the  threat  to  survival 
posed  by  the  combined  effects  of 
staggering  population  increases  in 
the  third  world,  exhaustion  of  energy 
and  other  vital  resources,  and  contin¬ 
uing  destruction  of  the  human  habitat 
(through  pollution,  deforestation). 

The  nation  that,  in  its  Declaration 
of  Independence,  produced  the 
world's  first  bill  of  "unalienable 
rights."  should  issue  a  Declaration  of 
Interdependence,  with  corresponding 
“unalienable  duties":  the  duty  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  environmental  deterio¬ 
ration  worldwide;  the  duty  to  turn 


around  population  explosions  where 
the  pressure  of  additional  millions  on 
the  developed  countries  will  increase 
a  thousandfold  if  no  care  is  taken 
through  development  policies.  Must  a 
nation  that  was  the  hope  and  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  previous  generations  turn  into 
one  surrounding  itself  with  barbed 
wire  to  keep  out  the  new  ones?  V 

Such  issues,  vital  for  the  future  of 
all  of  us  on  earth,  are  absent  from  the 
Republican  Party  agenda.  And  while 
the  six  Democratic  candidates  have 
dealt  with  some  of  them,  this  has 
been  mostly  piecemeal  and  without 
grasping  the  interconnectedness  of 
all  (he  great  issues  of  our  time!  If 
Gary  Han.  with  his  “new  ideas*’  (so 
far  rather  vaguely  formulated)  can 
contribute  to  making  the  debate  a 
more  coherent  one,  based  oh  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  world,  his  re¬ 
entry  into  the  race  may  yet  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  .=  John  H.  Herz 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  Dec.  16, 1987 
The  writer  is  emeritus  professor  of 
political  science  at  City  College  and 
the  City  University  Graduate  Center. 

• 

Farce  of  Paradigm? 

To  the  Editor: 

Gary  Hart!s  re-ernergence  raises  . 
again  a  multitude  of  questions  about 
Presidential  selection.  As  a  regis¬ 
tered  Democrat  all  my  voting  life,  I 
feel  a  deep  chagrin  and  trepidation, 
especially  when  I  consider  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  my  coming-of-age  children, .. 
with  their  sharp-eyed  sense  for  the 
farcical  in  the  spectacle  before  us. 

Is  the  preliminary  free-for-all  the 
best  we  can  hope  for?  Is  it  enough  for 
a  candidate  to  declare  himself  Tit. 
without  evidence  of  compelling  quali¬ 
fications  for  what  is  generally  seen  as 
the  world's  toughest  job? 


Ot  course  Gary  Hart  has  every 
right  as  a  free  citizen  to  exploit  the 
occasion,  just  as  I  have  an  equivalent 
right  to  say  humbug,  Gary,  go  away. 
But  there  is  an  underlying  distort  ion 
in  tWstjff-and-on  candidacy,  as  if  the 
picture  that  Gary  Hart  presents  of 
error,  atonement  and.  one  supposes., 
reflection,  added  up  to  something 
solid.  Is  this  a  paradigm  of  ‘  leader¬ 
ship"?  “  JUDITH  E.  PAGLIARO. 

'  Swarthmore.  Pa.,  Dec.  16, 198* 

Box-Office  Politics 

To  the  Editor:  .  ,t 

The  re-emergence  of  Gary  Ifart  s 
campaign  has  highlighted  the  inane 
•character  of  our:  Presidential  cam¬ 
paigns.  They.,  are.  being  viewed  as 
cinema  events  and  judged  by  early 
box  office  returns.  ■ 

The  scenario  of  Mr.  Han's  reincar¬ 
nation  mocks  our  republican  faith  iii 
the  integrity  of  the  voter's  judgment. 
Candidates  are  rated  solely  by  their 
effect  on  the  metabolic  rates  of  the 
passive  Paytovian  electorate 
The  news  media  are  confused  by 
the  absence  of  front  runners.  They 
have  become  so  smug  in  their  role  as 
chief  critics  ihat-they  blame  the  can¬ 
didates  for  theplary’S-havingborahed. 
What  they,  fail  td  appreciate  is  what 
the  voters  are  reconfirming:  that- 
elections  should  be  decided  at  elec¬ 
tion  time  —  and  not  during  Milter 
time.  Galen  van  Rensselaer 
Philadelphia.Dec.I7.19S7 
•  -  •  •  -•  ..  ;• 

No  Saints  Wanted 

To  the  Editor: 

Not  everybody  laughed  when  they 
heaird  Gary  Han  had  re-entered  .the 
Democratic  Presidential  race.  Some, 
myself  included,  cheered  Perhaps 
people  are  laughing  so  hard,  the  press, 
included  because  Gary  Hart  makes 
them  nervous.  •' 


When  Heifetz  Played  On  and  On  and  On 


All  the  “expert"  prognostications 
for  his  future  are  very  negative  ^o-: 
deed,  but  I  don’t  care,  and  I  assume 


To  the  Editor: 

Among  the  tributes  to  Jascha  Hei¬ 
fetz  (obituary.  Dec.  12).  may  I  offer  a 
small  and  treasured  memory,  in  the 
halcyon  days  before  war  clouds  ob¬ 
scured  our  innocence,  there  existed  in 
Regent  Street.  London,  near  the 
present  British  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration,  a  concert  hall.  It  was  the 
Queen's  Hall,  which  gave  birth  to 
promenade  concerts,  and  it  was  to  the 
Queen's  Hall  that  celebrities  and  the 
public  flocked. 

Here,  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  seats  would  be  removed  from  the 
auditorium  to  allow  us  to  stand  and 
listen.  My  home  was  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  and  I  would  spend  all  my  pocket 
money  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
the  Queen's  Hall.  • 

1  was  12  when  Heifetz  came.  With 
him  came  a  reputation  for  coldness 
a hd 'iof-'rrevef »grv*lng  eHedresMf’3  a'- 
clock  theconcert  began.' Afabout  4 :  -15 
it  ended,  and  Heifetz  left  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  audience,  mainly  young 
people,  went  wild,  screaming,  clap¬ 
ping.  shouting.  Heifetz  returned, 
minus  his  vioiin.  The  clapping  and 
shouting  continued.  He  bowed,  left  — 
and  returned  with  his  violin. 

The  noise  rose  to  a  crescendo, 
which  was  promptly  stilled  as  he 
began  to  play.  At  the  end  of  the  en¬ 


core.  we  njshfid.iiow^rd.>hj|f!?==aRd 
■presew|y^.g^nyr»|t^^i^jnble 
onto  the  pte t f or pLCh mbe dup.  j^ndwe 
sat  at  hfs  feet  as  He  began  to  play  .‘And 
he  played,  and  he  played,  and  he 
played.  It  was  only  as  the  time Tor  the 
evening  performance  at  8  •  ap¬ 
proached  that  he  stopped 
That  afternoon,  and  the  smile  on 
the  face  of  Heifetz,  are  etched  in/my 
memory  among  the  treasures  that 
nothing  will  erase.  LILY  LEVENE 
Sea  Cliff,  L.I.,  Dec.  13. 1987 


Mr.  Hart  doesn’t  either.  He  knows 
that  many  people  are  sick  of  being 
told  what  to  think  by  the  media.  -' 

I  was  momentarily  stunned  in  May 
•  by  the  Donna  Rice  stories- and;  the 
subsequent  parade  of  experts  who : 
told  us  that  this  episode  (and  possibly 
others)  indicates  a  character  defect, 
a  certain  recklessness,  they  speculat-' 
ed.  chat  might  make  him  do  some¬ 
thing  rash.  I  suppose,  while  in  office. . 

After  reflection.  I  decided  that  I 
didn't  agree  with  that  at  all.  I  asked 
myself,  why  don’t  the  media  consider  " 
Ronald  Reagan's  weft-documented 
lack  - of  knowledge  of  history;:  of  in¬ 
sight  into  the  causes  and.  possible 
cures  of  poverty  or  other  dangerous 
and  harmful  shortcomings?  .1  con¬ 
sider  them.  Perhaps  others  do  too. 

This  character  issue,  and  cqnse-r 
, quern  scrutiny  into  the  private  lives 
df  ihe  candjd^f^'hai  been  creatbd 

mx&Lmn 

p  Wili  the  fhey  rnaifce  dr 

bfeak  pdblic  opinion?  / 

Mr.  Hart's  extramarital  activities 
.  ..  are  his  own  business,  and  they  do  hot 
reflect  in.-any  wav  his  qualifications 
for  the  Presidency.  I  have  ho  interest 
fa  a  saint  fbr  President:  I  want  .an  in¬ 
telligent,  insightful  person  with  a 
-genuine  concern  and  plan  for  the .  fu¬ 
ture'  •  ■  Raphael  Guay 

Hoboken.  N.J..  Dec.  rt.  1987 


To  Improve  Medicaid’s  Bad  Deal 


A  new  study  finds  that  New  York  State's  Medic¬ 
aid  program  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  but  it 
costs  New  York  City  plenty.  The  city’s  share  of  the 
health  insurance  for  the  poor  now  comes  to  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion  annually,  a  figure  that  has  been  increasing  11 
percent  per  year,  well  above  the  national  average. 
Yet  too  many  city  Medicaid  patients  still  receive 
haphazard  care.  Mayor  Koch’s  proposal  to  reshape 
the  program  makes  eminent  sense. 

-Some  1.3  million  New  Yorkers  rely  on  Medicaid, 
whose  cost  is  shared  by  Washington,  Albany  and 
City  Hall.  For  most  of  them,  the  hospital  emergency 
room  serves  as  family  doctor.  Seeking  help  for  a 
bad  back,  say,  may  mean  hours  of  waiting  while 
more  urgent  cases  are  treated.  A  follow-up  visit 
won't  be  with  the  same  doctor.  The  system  permits 
no  preventive  medicine,  which  often  saves  plenty  of 
money  as  well  as  suffering. 

Medicaid  patients  are  forced  to  use  emergency 
rooms  because  few  physicians  will  treat  them  for 
what  Medicaid  pays  —  $11  for  an  office  visit  Those 
willing  to  accept  it  usually  set  up  sleazy  “Medicaid 
mills,''  where  volume  comes  first  Even  doubling 
the  rate  might  not  bring  in  more  legitimate  doctors. 

A  mayoral  task  force  therefore  proposes  a  pilot 
program  that  would  require  26,000  Medicaid  recipi¬ 
ents  to  join  health  maintenance  organizations. 


These  offer  medical  services  for  a  fixed  annual  fee. 
Such  programs  could  give  better  care  and  save  mil¬ 
lions  by  encouraging  preventive  medicine  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  without  the  carelessness  of  Medicaid  mills. 

Some  critics  object  that  the  plan  deprives  the 
poor  of  freedom  to  choose  their  own  doctors.  But 
that  choice  already  is  limited  to  the  emergency 
room  and  the  Medicaid  mill.  The  more  germane 
question  is  whether  the  prospect  of  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  would  motivate  enough  hospitals  and  other 
groups  to  set  up  conveniently  located  health  mainte¬ 
nance  organizations. 

The  task  force  recommended  that  the  pilot 
project  be  set  up  where  it  is  possible  to  find  25,000 
Medicaid  recipients  and  a  variety  of  institutions 
willing  to  offer  the  service.  William  Grinker, 
Human  Resources  Administrator,  says  he  has  some 
possible  locations  in  mind.  But  David  Jones,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Community  Service  Society  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  task  force,  doubts  that  such  a  place  exists. 
There  may  be  no  way,  he  suggests,  to  avoid  hefty 
expenditures  for  new  medical  facilities. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Mr.  Grinker  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  the  chance  to  try.  Medicaid  cur¬ 
rently  offers  both  the  city  and  the  poor  a  bad  deal. 
The  only  way.to  improve  the  terms  is  with  bold  ex¬ 
periments  like  this  one. 


Food  Without  Foam 


The  Styrofoam  box  with  two  compartments 
keeps  the  burger  hot  while  the  lettuce  and  tomato 
stay  cool  and  crisp.  But  at  what  cost  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment?  The  white  plastic  packages  create  haz¬ 
ardous  waste.  Tons  of  nonbiodegradabte  boxes 
and  cups  strain  the  nation’s  overflowing  landfills. 
Burning  can  generate  toxic  emissions. 

Richard  Kessel,  executive  director  of  New  York 
State’s  Consumer  Protection  Commission,  sensibly  calls 
on  McDonald's,  the  largest  fast-food  chain,  to  switch 
voluntarily  to  recydable.paper  wrappers.  Not  all  jurisdic¬ 
tions  5 top  at  voluntary  measures.  In  October,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  prohibited  the  use  of  foam  packaging  by  fast-food 
restaurants.  Rhode  Island,  Seattle  and  New  York's  Suf¬ 
folk  County  are  considering  similar  steps. 

McDonald’s  agreed  in  August  to  phase  out  Styrofoam 
materials  produced  with  chemicals  believed  to  deplete  the 
earth's  ozone  layer,  substituting  Styrofoam  produced  fa  a 
safer  way.  The  company  now  believes  that  It  is  being  tar¬ 
geted  unfairly.  Its  food  packaging  is  only  a  tiny  part  of  the 
nation’s  solid  waste  problem.  Still,  it's  a  highly  visible 
'  part.  Burger  King,  McDonald’s  chief  competitor, 
manages  to  keep  burgers  warm  using  recyclable  paper 
wrappers. 

While  McDonald's  weighs  Mr.  Kessel’s  request,  he 
could  insist  that  the  state  show  the  same  responsibility  it 
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asks  of  the  fast-food  chain.  New  York,  like  Ver¬ 
mont,  could  stop  buying  Styrofoam  cups,  plates 
and  bowls  for  use  in  state  offices  and  institutions. 


Out  of  Register 


Two  million  New  Yorkers  are  eligible  to  vote 
but  not  registered  In  October.  Mayor  Koch  an¬ 
nounced  an  ambitious  campaign  to  sign  them  up  with  a 
late-November  mailing  of  registration  forms  to  every 
household  in  the  city.  Senators  Moynihan  and  D’Amato 
agreed  to  contribute  $300,000  worth  of  their  Congressional 
franking  privilege.  City  officials  hoped  that  the  effort 
would  swell  voter  rolls  by  at  least  500,000. 

The  mailing  has  yet  to  go  out,  mainly  because  of 
problems  with  the  Senate's  equipment  for  folding  and 
stuffing  enclosures  for  the  three  million  envelopes.  The 
timetable  now  calls  Tor  New  Yorkers  to  receive  the  forms 
by  the  end  of  January. 

That  would  still  leave  time  before  the  Feb.  19  dead¬ 
line  for  registering  to  vote  in  New  York's  April  19  Presi¬ 
dential  primary.  But  the  delay  could  make  It  difficult  for 
the  city’s  Board  of  Elections  to  process  the  expected 
bulge.  Last-minute  efforts  to  sign  up  voters  in  1984  kept 
the  board  busy  round  the  clock.  To  insure  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  does  not  produce  more  frustration  than  voters.  City 
Hall  needs  to  plan  now  for  beefing  up  the  board  once  its 

pre-election  returns  begin  to  flood  in. 


Foreign  Goods  Are  to  Be  Found  in  China,  but  Not  From  U.S.  : 


To  the  Editor: 

On  a  recent  trip  to  China,  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  abundance  of  Amer¬ 
ican  tourists  and  the  amazing  lack  of 
United  States  goods.  The  Japanese 
presence  is  well  established  with  all 
of  its  electronic  goods,  its  cars  and 
numerous  other  items,  as  also  seen  fa 
the  United  States.  A  European  pres¬ 
ence  was  there,  and  a  surprising 
number  of  Volvos,  Mercedes- Benzes 
and  BMW's  were  to  be  seen. 

In  addition,  buses  were  frequently 
made  by  Mercedes.  Volvo,  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  In  stores  and  shops  there  was 
access  to  European  goods,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Zeiss  lenses  and  Phillips  elec¬ 
tronic  products,  and  of  course  the 
usual  array  of  Japanese  products. 
There  were  no  American-made 
goods.  The  story  that  was  given  to  me 


is  that  Americans  are  not  aggressive  ^ 
in  attempting  to  sell  to  the  Chinese 
nor  have  they  set  up  mechanisms  for  . 
maintaining  or  increasing  sales  as 
the  Japanese  do  and  do  very  weft.  . 

However,  to.my  way  of  thinking  the : 
absence  of  American  goods;  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  lack  of  quality. ' 
Although  the  exchange  rates  between 
dollars  and  yuan  has  an  effect,  these  . 
are  fixed  by  the  Government  and 
probably  less  of  a  problem  than  lack  . 
of  quality.  The  Government  does  not  - 
hesitate  to  buy  Mercedes  buses,  and 
Individuals  are  seen  with  more  ex-  ' 
pensive  German,  Swedish  or  Japa¬ 
nese  automobiles  (not  in  huge  mim: 
bers,  mind  you)  because  they  are 
witling  m  buy  quality,  but  are  appar¬ 
ently  not  willing  to  pay  a  lot  ce  buy 
junk.  The  American  presence  was  ac¬ 


tually  less  than  .  that  .of  third  world 
countries.  I  suspect  that  although  for¬ 
eign  exchange  costs  may  have  a  lot  to 
-do  with  trade  with  the  Chinese,  much 
hastodo  withthe  unwhiingness  of  the 
Chinese  to  buy  what;  they,  perceive  to 
rbe.shbddty  goods.  The  same  scenario 
exists  in  Europe^’.  . 

I  would  hope  the  message  would 
someday  get  to:  die  "United  States 
Government:  and  The.  business,  com¬ 
munity.  They  will  'have  to  produce 
,  goods  that  people  wilfbuy,  that  is,  tf 
there  are  any  manufacturers  left,  to 
produce  goods.  (When  this  trip  was 
:  being  made,,  General  Electric  bad  an-; 
bounced  its  InabiEty  and  unwill ing- 
"  ness  to  compete  and  was  discominu- 
ing  produetkm  of  domestic  electronic 
goods.)  Harold  J.Wanebo 

Providence,  R.L,  Dec  15. 1987 


Market  Reverses  and  Tax  Reform  Can’t  Deter  American  Charitj 


To  the  Editor: 

What  the  success  of  the  annual  New 
York  Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund  un¬ 
derscores  is  that  neither  the  stock 
market  plunge  nor  tax  reform,  which 
diminishes  tax  relief  for  charitable 
giving,  has  the  effect  of  deterring  the 
American  people  from  supporting 
worthy  charities. 

A  plummeting  stock  market,  how¬ 
ever.  is  bound  to  have  an  impact  on 
philanthropic  giving.  Clearly,  founda¬ 
tions  whose  portfolios  have  dimin¬ 
ished.  will  not  have  as  much  money  to 
distribute.  Corporate  giving  may  also 
be  affected-,  particularly  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  corporation  declines  and 
the  management,  responsible  to  its 
shareholders,  adopts  a  stricter  policy 
on  cha  ritable  giving. 

However,  90  percent  of  all  giving  in 
the  United  Slates  is  individual  giving. 
The  assumption  (hat  individuals  will 
give  less  because  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  real  losses  or  just  feel  poorer 
implies  that  charitable  giving  is  a 
kind  of  luxury  item  —  a  luxury  item 
that  will  be  among  the  first’ to  go 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  ore  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


when  there  is  a  shift  in  the  financial  " 

circumstances  of  an  individual. 

I  believe  this  notion  is  false  and  that 
the  grim  forebodings  of  some  fund 
raisers  do  not  begin  to  do  justice  to 
the  essential  charitable  nature  of  the  . 
American  people. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  has  a 
history  of  philanthropic  giving  like 
the  United  Stares.  Lawrence  Undsey, . 
a  Harvard  University  economist,  has  : 
recently  analyzed  giving  patterns  in 
the  six  years  since  1960  in  which  the. 
market  dropped  by  more  than  29  per¬ 
cent.  Notwithstanding  market  de¬ 
clines  in  1962,  1966,  1970,  1973  and 
1974,  philanthropic  giving  rose  .in  i' 
each  of  those  years.  Neither  fluctuaV  I 
tions  in  the  stock  market  nor  chang-1 


.  fag  tax  laws  have  affected  this 
ward  trend. 

It  is  prudent  and  sensitive^w At 
turiohs  to  consider  the  rec^fb-Si 
market  reverse  when  planning  foi 
licitatipn.  But  it  is 
means  the  motives  of  donors  to 
sume  that  individuals  wiUtgiveonl 
a  bull  market.  .V  ’.V 

Fund  raisers-  have  j*n  obi igatica 
be  p»artictilar4y  clear  about  the  ne 
of  their  institutions  without  havwj 
resort  tq  any  gimmickry  and  hyj 
bole-.  Domra  are  well  aware  that 
-needs  of  them  any  worthy  causes  t 
■they  support  will  not  disappear 
caictf  fliey  have  suffered  market 
shejlale 

:  -•  -  . :  -  New;  York,  Dec.  16. 1 
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ABROAD  AT  HOME 

Anthony  Lewis 


A  Boston 

merican  supporters  of  Israel 
have  made  a  crucial  difference 
to  the  Jewish  state's  safety  ami 

development.  They  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  effectiveness.  But  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to.recognize 
that  they  do  not  serve  Israel's  real  in¬ 
terest  if  they  rise  automat  ically  to  the 
defense  of  everything  the  Israeli  Gov¬ 
ernment  does. 

The  protests  by  Palestinians  in 
Gaza  and  the  West  Bank,  and  Israel’s 
harsh  measures  to  suppress  them 
are  the  urgent  occasion  for  reflection! 
The  events  have,  in  fact  troubled  a 
good  many  supporters  of  IsraeL 
Some  prominent  American  Jews 
have  voiced  their  concern. 

J  But  most  of.  the  leaders  of  the  big 
Jewish  organizations,  the  ones  with 
political  clout,  have  lined  up  behind 
official  Israeli  policy,  not  even  criti¬ 
cizing  the  use  of  live  ammunition 
against  demonstrators.  After  the  Is¬ 
raeli  ambassador  spoke  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Amer¬ 
ican.  Jewish  Organizations  its  chair¬ 
man,  Morris  B.  Abram,  issued  a 
statement  saying  in  part: 

"The  continuing  series  of  riots  and 
acts  ot  violence  in  the  West  Bank, 
Gaza;  and  parts  of  Israel  have  been 
planned,  instigated  and  Incited  by 
Palestinian  terrorist  groups  led  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Moslem  fundamentalist 
groups. . . .  In  the  face  of  this  continu¬ 
ing  series  of  provocations  Israel  has 
sought  to  react  with  restraint." 

I  read  that  statement  with  particular 
surprise  and  regret  because  I  knew 
Morris  Abrain,  in  another  context,  as  a 
man  sensitive  to  those  deprived  of 


Ending  the 
occupation 
is  a 

necessity 
for  Israel. 


basic  rights.  As  a  lawyer  in  Atlanta, 
..decades,  ago.  be  JoiigfrL racism  and  jhe 
■  dilution  of  urban  voting  power:  .  1  . ! 

In  the  old  American  South,  the 

-  white  power  structure  always  main¬ 
tained  that  "its  Negroes”  were  am- 
tented  until'  “outskle  agitators" 
stirred  them  up.  Mr.  Abram  would 
have  laughed  at  that.  He  knew  That 
people  who  were  denied  rights  and 
who  were  kept  in  line  by  force  did  not 
need  outsiders  to  make  them  feel  re¬ 
sentful. 

The  Palestinians  in  Gaza  live  in  cir- 
cumstancesJpf  crowding  and  misery, 
without  political  rights,  serving  as  a 
pool  of  cheip  labor:  Israel's  Soweto,  as 
the  Israeli  writer  Amos  Eton  has  said. 
Yet  Mr.  Abram  says  it  took  outside 
"terrorists'*  to  incite  them: 

The  Reagan  Administration,  which 
has  been  reluctant  to  disagree  with  Is¬ 
rael  about  anything,  finally  was  driven 
to  criticize  the  handling  of  the  protests 
in  the  occupied  territories.  It  deplored 
Israel’s  “harsh  security  measures  and 
excessive  use  of  live  ammunition." 

That  brought  complaints  from  the 
,  leaders  of  the  major  J ewish' organiza¬ 
tions!  Mr.  Abram  and  two  dozen  of  his 
colleagues  went  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  objected,  as  he  put  it,  to  the 
“equation  between  those  who  have 
responsibility  under  international 
law,  namely  Israel,  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  and  those  who  were. trying 
to  uproot  law  and  order." 

When  South  African  troops  use  live 
ammunition  to  suppress  and  kill  pro¬ 
testing  Macks,  would  Morris  Abram 
and  the  others  object  to  criticism  of  the 
troops?  Of  coarse  not.  They  would  see 
that,  much  more  is  involved  than  “law 
and  order.”  They  would  see  the  funda¬ 
mental  political  cause  of  the  tension. 

It  is  the  occupation  of  territories  in¬ 
habited  largely  by  Palestinians  that 
underlies  the  trouble  in  those  territo¬ 
ries.  Most  American  Jewish  leaders 
really  understand  that  The  American 
Jewish  Congress  warned  in  September 
that  violence  might  result  from  “Is¬ 
raeli  rule 'of  a  resentful  Arab,  popula¬ 
tion." 

But  when  it  comes  to  aiding  the  oc¬ 
cupation,  few  of  the  important  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  leaders  are  ready  to  press 

-  IsraeL.  Instead  they  find  excuses  for 
;  the  divided  Israeli  Government,  and 

they  attack  any  U.S.  politician  who 
dares  to  differ  with  IsraeL 
They  do  not  seem  to  understand 
how  urgent  it  is  to  end  the  occupation 
—  not  as  a  favor  to  Palestinians  but 
as  a  necessity  for  Israel.  As  a  White 
House  spokesman  put  it,  the  continu- 
.  ing  occupation  exacts  “a  toll  on  the 
1.5  million  Palestinians  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  and  on  Israel  itself." 

Those  leaders  might  think  about  a 
small  recent  news  item.  Fifty  Israeli 
teen-agers  who  were  about  to  be 
drafted  said  they  would  .refuse  to 
serve  in  Gaza  or  the  West  Batik.  They 
are  like  the  young  white  mdn  who  in 
growing  numbers  are  refusing  to 
serve  In  the  South  African  Army. 

Negotiating  a  way  out  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  is  hani.  But  there  are 
ways  to  begin:  Stop  building  Jewish 
settlements  in  the  territories.  Slart 
talking  to  the  known  Palestinian  lead¬ 
ers  ;on  the  ground,  the  elected  mayors 
removed- from  office  by  Israel  —  in-, 
eluding  the  moderate  Mayor  of  Gaza, 
Rashid  aKShawa.  Make  clear  you  know 
that  more'  is  involved  than  Jaw  and  or¬ 
der.  .The  alternative  is  disaster.  □ 


ESSAY  William  Safire 


Hart’s  Hidden  Helpers 
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Israel’s  Tough  Choice 


By  Stanley  Hoffmann 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  The  violent 
disturbances  among  Palestinians  in 
the  territories  occupied  by  Israel  and 
among  Israeli  Arabs  are  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  What  is  astonishing  is  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  American  policy  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  Israeli  politicians  to  draw 
sensible  conclusions  from  stark  reali¬ 
ties  that  are  only  likely  to  get  worse. 

United  States  foreign  policy,  we  are 
told,  has  taken  die  promotion  of  free¬ 
dom  mid  democracy  as  its  overriding 
objective.  This  is  what  lies  behind  the 
so-called  Reagan  Doctrine  and  has 
made  this  Administration  support  not 
only  the  forces  of  resistance  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  but  such  dubious  "freedom 
fighters"  as  Jonas  Savimbi’s  men  in 
Angolaand  the  contras. 

The  only  area  for  which  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  bold  enough  to  ask  for  self- 
determination  is  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  We  have  accepted  20  years  of 
Israeli  occupation  and  settlements  on 
Arab  lands,  and  in  our  most  daring 
moment,  during  the  Carter  Adminis¬ 
tration,  we  proclaimed  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  allow  the  Palestinians  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  determination  of  their 
own  fate — no  more. 

-  There  can  have  been  only  three 
reasons  for  such  timidity. 

'  One  wasthe  belief  that  the  occupied 
Arabs  would  gradually  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  living  as  inferiors  in  a 
greater  Israel,  or,  at  best,  accept  au¬ 
tonomy  without  sovereignty,  even 
though  sovereignty  has  been  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  by  virtually 

Sfan/ev  Hoffmann  is  chairman  of  the 
Center  for  European  Studies  at  Har¬ 
vard. 


every  colonized  people  m  the  former 
empires  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  events  of  'recent  weeks 
have  shown  that  time,  far  from  bring¬ 
ing  accommodation,  breeds  increas¬ 
ing  resentment  and  radicahzaiion, 
the  demise  of  the  moderates  and  the 
rise  of  fundamentalist  despair. 

A  second  reason  was  the  hope  that 
Israel  would  somehow  reach,  with 
King  Hussein,  a  “Jordanian  solution" 
for  the  Palestinian  problem.  Not  only 
has  the  Israeli  political  class  never 
been  sufficiently  united  to  accept 
delivering  the  bulk  of  the  occupied 
territories  to  the  King,  but  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  those  areas  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  dealt 
with  like  cattle  by  the  Jordanians  and 
the  Israelis,  and  that  they  want  a  na¬ 
tion  of  their  own,  despite  all  the  en¬ 
ticements  offered  by  Jordan  with  1s- 
raeb  acquiescence.  * 

A  third  reason  is  the  fear  that  a 
Palestinian  state  would  be  an  intoler¬ 
able  threat  to  Israel's  security  and 
survival,  and  would  be  the  center  of 
revolutionary  fervor  in  the  middle  of 
the  Arab  world.  But  revolutionary 
fervor  is  likely  to  grow  out  of  Israel’s 
denial  of  the  right  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  to  the  Palestinians. 

The  way  to  deal  with  Israel's  genu¬ 
ine  and  essential  anxieties  is  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  Palestinians,  who 
until  now  have  supported  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization  as  their 
representative,  about  limits  on  mili¬ 
tary  sovereignty  that  a  Palestinian 
state  would  have  to  observe. 

For  years,  there  have  been  indica 
lions  Trom  the  P.L.O.  that  Israel's 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  to  have  their  own  state  would 
prompt  the  P.L.O.  to  recognize  Israel 
and  find  it  willing  to  negotiate  with  Is- 


Don’t  Water  Down 
The  Antifraud  Law 


By  John  Conyers  Jr. 

WASHINGTON  —  The  most  infa¬ 
mous  and  significant  insider-trading 
case  in  the  nation’s  history  was  con¬ 
cluded  when  Federal  District  Judge 
Morris  E.  Lasker  sentenced  Ivan  S. 
Boesky  to  three  years  in  jail  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  file  false  trading  records. 
The  prosecutor  spoke  at  sentencing  of 
“rampant  criminal  misconduct"  that 
appears  to  have  involved  not  only  Mr. 
Boesky  but  at  least  five  major 
brokerage  houses.  But  something 
was  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
criminal  sentence:  a  significant  fine 
commensurate  with  the  crime. 

The  judge’s  rationale  for  not  impos¬ 
ing  a  fine  was  to  make  available  Mr. 
Boesky's  assets  to  private  plaintiffs 
victimized  by  his  criminal  schemes. 
Regrettably,  that  sensible  approach 
will  soon  be  impossible  if  the  securi¬ 
ties  industry  succeeds  in  its  efforts  to 
convince  Congress  to  water  down  the 
ami  fraud  law  under  which  many  of 
Mr.  Boesky’s  victims  are  suing. 

The  securities  and  financial  lobbies 
are  making  a  top  priority  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  drastically  reduce  the 
financial  liability  of  inside  traders 
and  cither  crooks  and  cheats  under 
the  civil  provisions  of  the  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organization 
Act,  known  as  Rico. 

Rico  is  especially  important  to  vic¬ 
tims  because  it  allows  for  triple  dam¬ 
ages  —  a  tough  provision  needed  to 
return  monies  defrauded  and  to  deter 
the  criminal  misconduct  of  which  the 
Boesky  prosecutor  spoke. 

The  securities  lobby,  rather  than 
acknowledging  a  real  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  problem  on  Wall  Street,  thumbs 
its  nose  at  measures  to  make  the  in¬ 
dustry  accounts  Die.  It  is  seeking  a  bill 
that  would  modify  Rico  so  that  vic¬ 
tims  of  securities  fraud  could  recover 
only  actual  damages.  Instead  of  triple 
damages,  and  that  would  bar  any 
Rico  suits  by  victims  of  insider  trad¬ 
ing.  Both  provisions  would  be  retroac¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Boesky’s  lawyer  could  not 
have  crafted  a  better  bill. 

Rico  was  enacted  in  1970  to  give 
pubfic  prosecutors  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  scope  of  organized  and  white-col¬ 
lar  crime.  The  financial  lobbies  now 


John  Conyers  Jr,  Democrat  of  Michi¬ 
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ary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus¬ 
tice. 


argue  that  the  law  should  be  limited 
and  that  Congress's  imem  was  to  gel 
at  organized-crime  figures  (those 
whose  names  end  in  vowels).  Bui  vic¬ 
tims  care  little  whether  their  life  sav¬ 
ings  are  stolen  by  mobsters  wearing 
black  shirts  and  white  ties  or  stock 
brokers  in  Brooks  Brothers  suits  and 
white  collars,  and  Congress  expressly 
rejected  any  such  limitation. 

White-collar  criminals  cost  (he  na¬ 
tion  nearly  $200  billion  annually, 
nearly  as  much  as  drug  traffickers. 
Consider  bank  fraud  and  its  effects  as 
another  graphic  example  of  what  that 
means:  About  half  of  the  recent  bank 
failures  and  one-quarter  of  the  thrift 
failures  —  each  running  at  post-De- 
pression  highs  —  involved  criminal 
activity  by  insiders,  few  of  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Congressional  survey, 
were  adequately  punished. 

Following  the  slock  market  col¬ 
lapse  in  October,  which  revealed 
some  questionable  practices  by  ag¬ 
gressive  brokers,  we  need  more  ac¬ 
countability,  not  less.  Small  investors 
seem  to  have  been  hit  the  hardest. 
The  North  American  Securities  Ad¬ 
ministrators  Association  told  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  the  other  day 
that  its  analysis  showed  an  average 
loss  to  individuals  of  $170,000,  a  figure 
far  beyond  many  initial  capital  in¬ 
vestments. 

Especially  important,  said  the  as¬ 
sociation.  was  the  inadequate  super¬ 
vision  of  greedy  brokers,  who  sought 
higher  commissions  from  unsophisti¬ 
cated  investors,  advising  them  to 
open  high-risk  option  accounts,  con¬ 
ducting  unauthorized  trading  on  their 
behalf  and  failing  to  disclose  many  of 
the  risks  of  their  trading  strategies. 

Rico  does  need  reform  but  not  the 
type  or  extent  that  Mr.  Boesky’s 
lobbyists  seek.  Rather  »han  being 
abridged,  the  law  should  be  extended 
to  such  areas  as  bank  fraud,  racial 
and  ethnic  violence  and  toxic  waste. 
Fine-tuning  the  requirements  needed 
to  bring  a  suit  could  adequately  dis¬ 
tinguish  frivolous  suits  from  meri¬ 
torious  claims  and  hold  accountable 
not  only  drug  dealers  but  also 
crooked  stock  brokers. 

No  segment  of  society  merits  spe¬ 
cial  i reat mem,  certainly  not  retroac¬ 
tive  relief  from  present  civil  liability. 
As  the  Boesky  scandal  and  the  stock 
market  crash  demonstrate  so  amply, 
we  need  laws  that  will  take  the  meas¬ 
ure  not  only  of  organized  hut  also  of 
white-collar  crime.  □ 


rael  about  Israel's  legitimate  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  P.L.O.  remains  anathema  to 
many  Americans  and  Israelis.  But 
should  i he  Palestinians  cease  to  «ee  u 
as  iheir  spokesman  and  defender,  we 
are  likely  to  face  a  far  worse  situation 
in  which  there  would  be  nobody  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with,  either  because  n fac¬ 
tional  splintering  or  because  of  the 
development  of  a  far  mere  extremist 
and  intransigent  leadership. 

Time  is  never  on  the  side  of  :hose 
who  let  poisons  fester  2nd  Gordian 
knots  get  tighter.  Israel  faces  a 
choice.  Either  it  gets  rid  of  the  occu¬ 
pied  tern  tones  in  such  a  way  That  the 
settlement  leads  to  the  least  unstable 
solution  (which,  strange  3S  i:  may 
seem  to  many  Americans,  suggests  a 
national  rather  than  z  Jordanian  out¬ 
come,  given  the  Palestinians’ 
wishes).  Or  else  Israel  will  become 
another  South  Africa,  depriving  the 
occupied  Arabs  of  the  rights  Israelis 
enjoy,  doomed  (0  subjugating  an  alien 
population  that  might  soon  become 
the  majority  and  driven  toward  ever 
harsher  measures  of  repression  or 
expulsion  that  make  a  mockery  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  original  ideals  and  values. 

America,  as  Israel's  greatest 
friend  and  supporter,  does  Israel  no 
favor  by  continuing  to  close  its  eyes 
and  by  limiting  itself  to  bland  admo¬ 
nitions  and  pious  wishes.  □ 


Washington 
ihe  hidebound  power  brokers  of 
the  Democratic  political  estab¬ 
lishment  must  be  in  cahoots 
with  the  panjandrums  of  the  med:a 
mafia  to  bring  about  the  nomination 
of  Gary  Hart. 

His  populist  strategy  could  no: 
have  been  made  more  plain:  :a  go 
over  the  heads  of  the  politicians  .ir.d 
pundits  who  condemned  him,  and  by 
goading  them  to  new  heights  of 
gance.  to  "let  the  people  decide'  ,f  hts 
admitted  private  transgressions 
made  him  ineligible  for  public  c,ff:cr- 

Both  pois  and  pundits  fell  all  over 
themselves  to  cooperate  with  'he 

Hart  strategy. 

Democratic  muckeymucks  furred 
at  the  colossal  gall  of  the  man.  to  ft-e k 
a  comeback  without  clearing  it  wdh 
them,  the  Democratic  national  chair¬ 
man  broke  the  rules  of  neutrality  to 
humph  loudly;  the  six-pack  of  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  field  were  horror-si  ruck 
at  the  prospect  of  competition  from  a 
f  a  mous  ca  m  pa  igner. 

In  Flonda,  the  state  chairman  sp ca¬ 
tered  that  he  would  prevent  Mr  Hart 
from  getting  on  the  Democratic  bal¬ 
lot,  that  deniai  of  voter  rights  was  a 
bit  much,  and  after  it  became  c 
that  it  would  cause  a  convert  ifir. 
credentials  crisis,  the  chastened  n!  fi¬ 
nal  ever  so  quietly  backed  off. 

But  outraged  media  mucks  nu'did 
even  the  apoplectic  pels.  By  what 
right  did  anyone  refuse  to  how  to  toe 
sober  moral  judgment  of  the  key-'Mc 
press ^  Even  Richard  Nixon  had  -r.*- 


Is  Gary 
unelectable 
or  ineluctable? 


decorum  to  waif  years  before  ts.rc  .f;2 
back  —  who  could  dare  a  comebi; k 
after  a  mere  six  months  of  penance0 

The  psychiatric  couch  potatoes  of 
talk  shows  and  news  magazines  fix¬ 
ated  on  Mr.  Hart’s  ulterior  motive  — 
as  if  the  motive  of  all  the  other  candi¬ 
dates  was  something  far  nobler  than 
a  normal  desire  ic  run  ihe  country  or 
a  politician's  need  lo  be  No.  1. 

Thus  has  the  Hart  strategy  *>?er. 
successful  so  far;  the  pols  and  the 
press  are  lined  up  nicely  agams:  Mr. 

Hart  and  the  people.  Can  !he  disr:- 
pline  be  maintained? 

This  Han  honeymoon  of  mcr.n'.irh'c 
opposition  can't  last.  Sry.ne-  r-vher 
than  later,  some  shrewd  old  Demo¬ 
cratic  pols  will  grasp  toe  coming  AK.  toe  strength  s'  toe  Affinity  of  ihe  Oi*i- 
finitv  of  the  Outsiders:  a 


maveM.'k  iis  me  that  Jesse  Jack- 
son,  'Ah'-  rti:!  have  a  l.’srac*  bloc  of  dele¬ 
gates  at  !r:v  ’ir.nvi-nt  :0m.  already  has 
made  a  welcoming  overture  by  tele¬ 
phone  this  week  :c  the  mar.  he  sees  as 
a  potential  winner. 

We’li  see  a  handful  of  savvy  pols  qui¬ 
etly  move  toward  Mr  Hart,  followed 
by  a  couple  g-  constituency-conscious 
fcmim?:?.  'herem.  diluting  toe  purity 
of  the  present  r. or. front u:  inn. 

Wnres.  tor.-  pendulum  will 

swing,  as  it  AlwayF  does;  3  few  report¬ 
ers  will  undertake  (.LOtranan  analysts 
and  stop  cv.' rur.-  toe  Hart  campaign 
as  ■vrjr re-ted."  Television  :riier- 

viewers  w»:  !*  arr.  chat  a  hr.pf  mention 

by  Mr.  H.r  iSsfhis  headquarters  is  :r< 
Kittredue.  Co;.-;.,  has  drawn  mail  wirh 
checks  !o:a'ir:p  nearly  55,0(33  a  day.  A 
libera!  pairti:  or  two  (r.at  suspect,  as  I 
am.  rX  oe-ligMing  in  Democratic  disar¬ 
ray)  w.-l  r.*ite  :ha»  Mr  Hart :«  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  "rough  choices'1  but  is  actu¬ 
ally  rrafc.r.E  them  in  handwritten 
speech*: 

The  ready  availability  of  Mr  Hart  on 
sub* :a r.i.. matie-s  contracts  with  toc- 
remo’enes*  of  others.  George  Bush, 
atone  of  i?  annour.ccd  Presidential 
car.J;r.a!C-s.  has  o<  l lined  :o  appear  on 
Mji'.to  Kalb's  fer.vus  interview 
senes,  the  Virp  President  fears  arms- 
for-rtostages  probing.  Mario  Cuomo, 
to:*  Democrats'  ian-dstch  stop-Han 
candidate  Sirr.itr.  appearances  to 
cream puff  forums  where  he  can  avoid 
tough  cues*  .-on"'  or  hss  Gorbachev- 
gushing 

Jr.  th'iS  light  arrj  a*  tha:  point,  with 
politicians  heaving  iheir  be:s  and  the 
huffy  media  L,  ing  their  indignation, 
the  initial  Hart  ani:-es:abiishmentar- 
iani«.T.  wul  have  so  adapt  As  a  Hart 
nosr.tr.rinc.r.  ceases  *o  be  unthinkable, 
his  party  opponents  will  press  the 
claim  to:’. I  he  is  ”un«,!ectab!e'’  —  rhai 
no  man  who  ;s  tr.e  butt  of  dirty  jokes 
car.  wm 

This  "can't  win1'  technique  was  first 
used  in  V.S.  politics  by  the  wirepuller 
Thurlow  weed  against  Henry  Clay  in 
!v*0.  ’.i  v.iT.ec  aa:::n*rt  Clay,  and  a^-nn 
agams:  r.ooen  Taft  when  used  by 
Eisenhower  men.  bur  failed  when  tried 
by  Rockefeller  egamsi  Nixon  in  1:^0 
and  i bi->  The  perfect  amrdore  to  the 
can't-wir.  p-c.^or.  r.ow  caMod  1 ' unelec ta- 
bil.:y".  v.ciorics  in  primaries.  Losers 
f.'inr.oi  c  redshly  keen  calling  a  winner  a 
ios^r 

Tr**  .r.'eo  f;  -.r.:  against  Mr  Hurt,  so 
helpf  jl  ic  him.  w:i!  crumble  soon  after 
he  r.as  ured  it  as  a  launching  pad  De¬ 
prived  Jhai  supportive  opposition,  h? 
will  have  tr,  answer  the  subsequent 
■'unele:* a -marge  by  winning  rrsosi 
of  tor-  weekly  pr; mar,*  elections  Then, 
a:  the  irr.ven-Vn,  toe  anybody  -  hu  i- 
Garv  dre-hs'-ds  wil!  he  forced  to  re*: 
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A  recent  study  authorized  by  the  state  Public  Service 
Commission  fPSC),  the  watchdog  agency  that  represents  the 
interests  of  utility  customers,  said  that  one  of  its  “more 
reassuring  findings”  is  LILCO's  renewed  commitment  to 
its  customers  and  the  public  in  genera!. 

In  the  past  year,  the  people  at  LILCO  have  launched 
a  number  of  customer  outreach  programs  that  the  PSC 
study  called  “innovative”  and  having  ‘'favorable  impact  on 
real  customer  service  levels.” 

For  instance,  LILCO  is  the  only  utility  in  the  state 
to  have  24-hour,  seven-day-a-week  consumer  phone  service. 
By  simply  calling  the  the  phone  number  on  their  bill, 
customers  can  do  business  with  LILCO  at  their  own  conve¬ 
nience,  anytime  day  or  night. 

LILCO  is  also  looking  out  for  customers  with  special 
needs.  LILCO’s  “Golden  Link”  program  provides  Senior 
Citizens  with  many  extra  services,  including  a  toll-free 
senior  hotline,  800-542-4111.  to  get  tips  on  cutting  energy 
bills,  and  information  on  other  special  programs  available 
to  them.  LILCO's  “Peace  of  Mind"  program  offers  a  worry 
free  extended  payment  plan  for  hospitalized  customers,  and 
the  Company  has  special  equipment  to  help  those  who  are 
hearing  or  speech  impaired  communicate  with  our  customer 
representatives. 

LILCO’s  outreach  also  includes  programs  to  assist-  low- 
income  families,  and  teach  children  the  safe  use  of  electricity 


through  home 
demonstrations. 


Safety  First  kits  and  live  school 


LILCO  people  also  are  working  hard  to  improve  the 
reliability  of  electric  service.  Trees  interfering  with  electric 
lines  can  be  a  big  problem.  Customers  can  cal:  toll-free, 
800-LIL-TRIM,  to  report  trees  that  interfere  with  power 
lines.  LILCO  will  survey  the  problem  within  4S  hours  and 
schedule  professional  trimming  work.  LILCO  has  already 
provided  this  free  service  to  more  than  50,000  customers. 

There’s  a  new  attitude  of  helpfulness  at  LILCO,  and 
consumers  are  noticing  a  difference.  Customer  complaints 
to  the  PSC  recently  reached  an  all-time  low,  and  with  new 
and  expanded  services,  LILCO  has  the  lowest  complaint  rate 
of  any  utility  in  the  downstate  region. 
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When  the  World’s  Growth  Slows  The 


By  STEVEN  GREENHOUSE 

PARIS 

World  economic  growth  has  been 
shrinking  and  shrinking,  but  so  grad- 
ually  —  and  so  inexorably  —  that 
economists  have  grown  accustomed 
to  the  numbers.  Yet  a  stark  tale 
emerges  when  those  numbers  are 
added  together  year  after  year  and 
their  impact  is  examined. 

There  is  an  academic  ring  to  the 
words  “slower  international  eco¬ 
nomic  growth."  But  translated  into 
human  terms,  these  words  lose  their 
textbook  abstraction.  They  mean 
longer  unemployment  lines  from  the 
north  of  England  to  northern  Ohio 
and  fewer  opportunities  for  16-year- 
olds  from  Pasadena  to  Paris.  In  the 
developing  world,  they  mean  some¬ 
thing  even  more  painful:  malnour¬ 
ished  children,  ramshackle  housing, 
high  rates  of  infant  mortality.  Togeth¬ 
er.  they  weave  a  quilt  of  many  inter¬ 
connecting  colors,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  they  can  be  looked  at:  Econo¬ 
mists  have  long  recognized  that 
slower  world  growth  hurts  everyone, 
from  the  richest  nations  to  the  poor¬ 
est  and  that  all  are  bound  together. 

The  numbers  are  telling:  In  the 
1950*s  and  1960's,  the  global  economy 
grew  by  about  5  percent  a  year,  send¬ 
ing  living  standards  galloping  for¬ 


ward  in  much  of  the  world.  In  the 
1970*s,  growth  fell  to  slightly  above  3 
percent,  and  in  the  80*s  it  has  slipped 
to  about  2.3  percent  The  outlook  for 
the  next  few  years  is  for  a  continued 
slide. 

The  slowdown  is  having  serious  ef¬ 
fects  on  expectations  and  living 
standards  in  much  of  the  world.  For 
the  average  American  worker,  the 
slowdown  in  growth  has  meant  that 
real  income  has  not  risen  since  1073, 
In  Europe,  growth  has  been  so  slow 
that  the  jobless  rate  has  soared  to 
over  II  percent  For  the  debt-plagued 
nations  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
this  slowing  trend  has  pushed  per 
capita  income  IS  percent  below  the 
levels  of  1980. 

Yet,  as*  1988  dawns,  many  econo¬ 
mists  believe  the  world  faces  a  rare 
opportunity  in  economic  history.  For 
the  first  time,  they  say,  the  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  nations  might  have  the 
power  to  reverse  the  slowdown, 
mainly  because  of  an  unusual  conflu- ' 
ence  of  circumstances.  Inflation  and 
budget  deficits  have  been  tamed  in 
many  nations.  Corporate  profits  are 
healthy  and  interest  rates  are  lower 
than  they  were  a  few  months  ago. 
Several  important  technological 
breakthroughs,  such  as  fiber  optics 
•  and  superconductors,  are  waiting  to 
be  spread  through  the  world;  big 
technological  advances  often  push- 
growth  by  creating  new  opportunities 
and  jobs. 

"The  conditions  for  going  back  to  3 
to  4  percent  growth  in  the  world  econ¬ 
omy  are  actually  better  now  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the 
1960’s,"  said  Stephen  Marris,  senior 
economist  with  the  Institute  for  Inter¬ 
national  Economics  in  Washington. 

Yet  if  the  leading  industrial  nations 
fail  to  work  together  to  help  reduce 
trade  imbalances  and  push  growth' 
upward,  some  economists  warn  of 
serious  trouble  ahead.  The  world's 
fragile  financial  markets  could  take 
another  deep  plunge,  they  say,  drag-  * 
ging  down  Lhe  world  economy.  If 
growth  rates  continue  sliding,  the 
trend  could  usher  in  an  era  of  down¬ 
ward  mobility,  forcing  people  to  work ' 
harder  just  to  stay  in  the  same  place 
economically.  If  economic  growth 
falls  below  the  I  percent  population 
growth  in  much  of  the  industrial 
world,  people  will  have  to  struggle  to 
keep  their  living  standards  from  fall¬ 
ing. 

Such  an  era  of  frustrated  expecta¬ 
tions  could  heighten  tensions  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  and  political  instability 
m  the  third  world.  In  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  it  could  exacerbate  an  already 
.grave  situation:  As  per  capita  in¬ 
come  declines,  poverty  increases 
from  one  year  to  the  next 
"This  slowdown  makes  it  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  for  the  really  poor  coun¬ 
tries  to  grow,"  said  Angus  Maddison, 
author  of  several  books  on  world 
growth  rates  and  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of  Gronin¬ 
gen  in  the  Netherlands.  "Their 
growth  is  intertwined  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  world.  They  should  be  catching 
up  to  us  and  growing  faster,  but  they 
are  having  problems  because  our 
growth  has  slowed.” 

Technically,  growth  is  defined  as 
the  Increased  output  In  a  nation's' 
goods  and  services,  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  housing  to  hospital  care. 
Many  factors  —  from  technology  to 


or  hinder  it.  Just  as  it  seemed  natural 
that  growth  would  take  off  after 
World  War  II,  as  consumer  demand 
was  unleashed  and  economies  were 
rebuilt,  it  also  seemed  inevitable  that 
growth  would  fall  from  those  heady 
levels. 

But  in  recent  years,  other,  more 
political  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  further  slowdown.  Today,  some 
economists  argue  that  a  few  nations 
—  particularly  West  Germany  — 
have  been  overzealous  in  their  fight 
against  inflation,  and  that,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  they  have  sacrificed  global  eco¬ 
nomic  growth. 

Many  economists  are  clearly  cha¬ 
grined  that  leaders  of  the  industrial 
world  do  not  seem  terribly  alarmed 
about  the  slowdown.  “The  most  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  is  the  gradual  accept¬ 
ance  that  if  all  we  have  is  2  percent 

growth,  that's  O.K.,  without  thinking 
that  for  many  people  real  earnings 
will  remain  basically  unchanged 
throughout  their  lifetimes,"  said  Jean 
Baneth,  director  of  the  World  Bank's 
international  economics  department 
“That  will  be  very  different  from  the 
societies  we  built  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  where  there  were  expectations 
of  improvement.” 

Although  some  economists  saj^the 


and  Japan's  and  West  Germany’s 
huge  trade  surpluses,  markets  will 
remain  unstable  and  interest  rates 
will  rise.  That  could  lead  to  a  sharp 
economic  downturn,  making  it  hard 
for  growth  in  the  1990's  to  outpace 
growth  in  the  1980's. 

"What  is  holding  us  back  from 
achieving  faster  growth,”  Mr.  Marris 
said,  “is  we  have  to  correct  this  in¬ 
credible  disequilibrium.  $nd  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  do  that  while  avoid¬ 
ing  a  recession.” 

Mr.  Marris  was  one  of  33  prominent 
economists  from  13  countries  who 
signed  a  statement  earlier  this  month 
calling  on  Washington,  Bonn  and 
Tokyo  to  take  more  decisive  actions 
to  reduce  trade  imbalances.  The 
economists  said  Washington  should 
try  to  cut  domestic  demand  and  im¬ 
ports  further,  and  must  go  beyond  its 
recent  deficit  reductions.  It  must, 
they  say,  cut  its  $150  billion  deficit  by 
an  additional  840  billion  a  year  for 
several  years. 

lhe  economists  also  urged  West 
Germany  to  raise  imports  and  accel¬ 
erate  and  expand  tax  cuts  scheduled 
for  1990.  And  they  urged  Japan  to 
push  domestic  demand  growth  above 
4  percent  a  year. 

Although  most  economists  agree  on 
what  these  three  nations  must  do, 
they  say  improved  world  economic 


economic  policies  —  can  help  growth, 
25-year  period  after  World  War  II 
was  extraordinary  because  growth 
levels  far  exceeded  historic  norms, 
they  say  there  is  no  reason  why 
growth  rates  in  the  1990's  cannot 
move  closer  to  levels  of  the  1960’s. 

Getting  there  from  here  will  not  be 
easy,  however.  In  the  last  five  years, 
a  stubborn  third  world  debt  crisis  has 
slowed  growth  in  both  developing  and 
industrial  nations.  The  United  States, 
once  an  all-powerful  locomotive  that 
pulled  weaker  economies  along  with 
it,  has  been  plagued  by  huge  trade 
and  budget  deficits  that  it  seems  un¬ 
willing  to  reduce  as  fast  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  like.  And  West  Ger¬ 
many.  Europe's  most  powerful  econ¬ 
omy,  is  so  nervous  about  increasing  . 
inflation  that  it  does  not  want  to 
stimulate  its  economy  nearly  as 
much  as  other  nations  want 

In  recent  years,  many  govern¬ 
ments  tried  to  fight  inflation  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  growth.  Now,  economists 
say,  they  must  shift  gears  and  focus 
more  on  promoting  growth  —  using 
policy  vehicles  that  could  range  from 
more  government  spending  to  invest¬ 
ment  incentives  —  while  keeping 
inflation  under  control. 

The  huge  trade  imbalances,  which 
have  roiled  stock  and  foreign  ex¬ 
change  markets  since  mid-October, 
must  be  cut  before  the  world  can 
move  into  a  smoother  —  and  faster  — 
growth  period. 

Many  economists  say  that  unless 
stronger  steps  are  taken  to  slash 
America’s  S155-bilIion  trade  deficit 
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growth  could  become  a  hostage  to  do¬ 
mestic  political  constraints.  Bonn 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Tokyo,  fret 
that  greater  stimulus  will  mean  in¬ 
creased  inflation  and  angry  voters.  In 
an  election  year,  Washington  worries 
about  how  voters  will  react  to  higher 
taxes  or  more  budget  cuts.  1 

“Coordination  means  each  would 
have  to  do  what's  good  for  the  world 
economy,  but  they  don’t  want  to  do 
it,”  said  Lester  Thu  row,  an  economist 
and  dean  of  the  Sloan  School  of  Man¬ 
agement  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

The  oil  shock  of  1973  is  often  called 
the  turning  point  when  world  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  started  to  slow.  But 
other  forces  were  already  at  work. 

Consumer  demand  was  explosive 
after  World  War  II.  In  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Europe  and  Japan,  families 
rushed  to  buy  homes,  cars  and  televi¬ 
sions,  helping  to  create  a  golden  era 
of  sustained  growth.  Europe’s  econ¬ 
omy  forged  ahead  as  it  rebuilt  And 
Europe  and  Japan  bounded  ahead  as 
they  adopted  many  of  the  advanced 
technologies  that  the  United  States 
had  monopolized.  This  meant  huge  in¬ 
vestments  as  well  as  great  strides  tn 
productivity  and  growth. 

Simultaneously,  major  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions,  brought  about  by  successive 
rounds  of  multilateral  negotiations, 
produced  a  trade  boom  that  was  a 
catalyst  for  growth.  By  the  early 
1970’s,  however,  the  factors  that  fos-. 
tered  strong  growth  were  largely 
played  out 

Thai  came  1973.  OPEC  nations 
quadrupled  the  price  of  oil,  and  the  oil 
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shock  cut  into  purchasing  power,  hit 
corporate  profits  and  created  a  wave 
of  uncertainty  that  slowed  invest¬ 
ment  It  also  produced  a  recession  in 
the  United  States  and  .the  first  post¬ 
war  recession  in  Europe. 

“That  created  a  globalization  of 
economic  problems,"  said  Rudiger 
Pohl,  professor  of  economics  at 
Hagen  University  in  Germany. 

About  the  same  time,  the  world  was 
rocked  by  another  economic  shock: 
the  decision  to  abandon  fixed  ex¬ 
change  rates  in  favor  of  floating  ones. 
Many  economists  said  companies 
began  hesitating  before  they  invest¬ 
ed,  even  when  demand  and  profits 
were  strong,  because  they  feared  fu¬ 
ture  exchange  rate  fluctuations. 

Many  conservative  economists  — 
and  even  some  liberal  ones  —  say  the 
development  of  the  so-called  welfare 
state  in  many  industrialized  nations 
also  placed  a  brake  on  growth.  Pro¬ 
ductivity  growth  and  investment 
were  discouraged,  they  say,  by  the  In¬ 
crease  in  regulations  on  industry  as 
well  as  higher  taxes  that  supported 
more  generous  social  programs. 

Higher  taxes,  higher  inflation, 
greater  uncertainty  from  oil  shocks 
and  exchange  rate  volatility  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  declining  rate  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Business  investment  had  long 
served  as  a  powerful  flywheel  that 
kept  growth  humming  even  when 
consumer  spending  slowed.  Sluggish 
investment  reduced  the  flywheel  ef¬ 
fect,  cutting  growth  and  raising  the 
volatility  of  the  world  economy.  That 
provided  another  disincentive  to  in¬ 
vestment,  which  hurt  productivity 
growth.  Rising  productivity  is  vital 
because  it  allows  for  faster  economic 
growth  without  inflation. 

During  the  1970's,  governments 
began  an  about-face,  trying  to  slow 
growth  in  order  to  stamp  out  infla¬ 
tion. 

Then  came  the  1979  oil  shock. 
Creeping  inflation  began  galloping; 
fighting  it  became  a  priority  world¬ 
wide.  Governments  slammed  the 
brakes  on  growth  —  in  ways  that 
ranged  from  curbing  spending  to 
raising  interest  rates. 

“In  the  1960’s,  governments  were 
willing  to  push  against  capacity  more 
than  they  are  today,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  optimism  about  the  inflation¬ 
ary  consequences,  a  feeling  that  infla¬ 
tion  could  be  limited  or  that  it  could 
be  lived  with,"  said  Georges  de  Menii, 
an  economics  professor  at  Paris’s 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  en  Sciences 
Sociales.  “That  feeling  has  changed 
profoundly  throughout  the  industrial 
world.  That  is  one  reason  why  growth 
is  not  faster.than  it  is  today." 

But  according  to  Professor  de 
Menii  today’s  slower  growth  —  pro¬ 
vided  growth  continues  —  might  be 
smarter  that  the  go-go  growth  of  yes^ 
teryear  because  it  is  less  inflationary 
and  therefore  more  sustainable. 

Nevertheless,  many  economists  see 
several  underlying  problems  with  the 
slow-growth,  anti-inflation  approach. 
In  particular,  they  say,  the  fight 
against  inflation  is  causing  economic 
growth  to  fall  short  of  its  potential 
Now  many  countries  —  especially 
West  Germany  —  seem  to  be  trying 
to  keep  demand  modest  to  help  hold 
down  inflation.  For  many  govern¬ 
ments,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the 
supply  side  —  reducing  regulations, 
taming  unions,  lowering  taxes  —  in 
order  to  encourage  investment 
Another  problem  that  many  econo¬ 
mists  see  with  the  anti-inflation  fight 
is  that  Europe  and  Japan  have  taken 
one  approach  and  the  United  States 
took  another.  After  the  1979  oil  shock, 
Europe  and  Japan  adopted  policies  of 
fiscal  consolidation,  slashing  budget 
deficits  and  cutting  the  ratio  of  their 
budgets  to  their  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct.  Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  jacked  up  in¬ 
terest  rates  to  help  whip  inflation  and 
the  Reagan  Administration  pushed 
through  huge  tax  cuts  that  produced 
gargantuan  budget  deficits. 

Taken  together,  these  disparate  ap¬ 
proaches  sent  the  dollar  soaring  and 
generated  a  huge  American  trade 
deficit  and  enormous  German  and 
.  Japanese  trade  surpluses. 

Many  economists  say  that  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  disparate  approaches  to  fight- 
.  ing  inflation,  thereby  reducing  trade 
imbalances,  would  help  lead  to  faster 
growth.  ■ 

Efforts  to  correct  all  these  prob¬ 
lems  —  to  pave  the  way  for  faster 
growth  —  have  been  made  harder  by 
another  pronounced  change  in  the 
world  economy:  the  decline  of  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  premier 
economic  power.  This  has  been 
caused  by  many  factors:  the  eco¬ 
nomic  rise  of  Japan  and  the  Pacific 
.  Rim,  America's. huge  borrowings,  the 
once-strong  dollar's  damage  to 
America's  manufacturing  base,  and 
the  increasing  ease  of  transfering 
manufacturing  technology  from  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  to  developing  ones. 

The  end  of  American  hegemony 
means  Washington  can  ho  longer  sin- 
glehandly  correct  the  world’s  eco¬ 
nomic  ills.  "After  World  War  II,  the 
U.S.  had  50  percent  of  the  world 

G.N.P.  and  could  play  locomotive  for 
the  world  whenever  growth  slowed," 
said  MJ.T.’s  Dean  Thurow.  “Now  the 
U.S.  is  down  to  23  percent  of  world 
G.N.P.  and  can't  play  locomotive." 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  greater  need 
for  the  three  leading  industrial 
powers  —  United  States,  Japan  and 
Germany  —  to  work  together  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  leadership  that  Washington 
once  provided.  But  how  likely  is  that? 

“Coordination, ”  Dean  Thurow  said, 
"is  very  easy  to  say,  very  easy  to. 
praise,  but  very  difficult  to  do." 
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What  to  do  with  $3  billion  was  the 
question  Pennzoil  was  pondering  as  a 
settlement  plan  was  filed  in  its  his¬ 
toric  fetid  with  Texaco.  Texaco's  plan 
to  emerge  from  bankruptcy  calls  for 
a  S3  billion  payment  to  settle  Permz- 
oil’s  claim  that  Texaco's  acquisition 
of  Getty  Oil  wrongfully  interfered 
with  a  Pennzoil  takeover  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  plan  will  also  require  Tex¬ 
aco  to  pay  creditors  SL5  billion.  For 
Texaco,  the  plan  relieves  one  set  of 
pressures  but  sets  up  others.  For  one 
thing,  the  financial  burdens  will  prob¬ 
ably  require  Texaco  to  sell  some  as¬ 
sets.  The  largest  shareholder,  Car!  G. 
Icahn,  has  opposed  the  antitakeover 
provisions  in  Texaco’s  plan  and  this 
week  he  said  he  might  file  his  own 
reorganization  propoaL  Mr.  Icahn 
also  disclosed  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
tacted  by  parties  interested  in  buying 
parts  or  all  of  Texaco.  But  for  J.  Hugh 
Liedtke,  the  chairman  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  of  Pennzoil  the  settlement  caps 
a  25-year  career  with  the  company. 
Mr.  Liedtke  wasn't  talking'  about 
what  the  company  would  do  with  the 
payment,  saying  “you  want  to  get 
your  hands  on  it  first.” 
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The  Group  of  Seven  pledged  that  its 
members  would  “cooperate  closely" 
.to  prevent  "excessive"  changes  in 
the  dollar's  value.  The  finance  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Canada  issued  their  pledge  after  tele¬ 
phone  consultations.  Most  currency 
traders  said  they  were  not  especially 
impressed  with  the  statement  but  the 
dollar  held  steady. 

a 

A  bidding  war  for  AJL  Robins 
seemed  to  be  in  the  works  as  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Products  joined  the  list  of 
suitors  that  include  Rorer  and- the 
French  pharmaceutical  company 
Sanofl  American  Home  said  it  would 
pay  $550  million  and  provide  $148  bil¬ 
lion  over  seven  years  to  help  cover 
the  thousands  of  injury  claims  filed 
by  women  who  used  Robins’s  Daikon 
Shield  birth  control  device.  American 
Home  made  a  $2.2  billion  bid  for 
Robins  last  February  but  pulled  out. 

• 

Goodrich  Is  quitting  the  tire  busi¬ 
ness.  The  company  will  sell  its  50  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  the  Uniroyal  Goodrich 
Tire  Company  for  $225  million  to 
group  formed  by  Clayton,  &  Dubilier 
Inc.,  a.  New  York  investment  firm. . 
Goodrich  was  once  dominant  in  high- 
performance  tires  for  sports  cars  but 
in  the  general  tire  market  it  was 
overshadowed  by  Goodyear.  Good¬ 
rich  will  concentrate  on  chemicals. 

•  - 

Salomon's  chairman  will  forgo  his 
bonus  this  year,  reflecting  the  aus¬ 
terity  on  Wall  Street.  This  year,  John 

H.  Gutfreund,  who  earned  $3.2  million 
in  1986,  will  draw  his  $300,000  base 
salary  and  $800,000  in  deferred  com¬ 
pensation  rrom  previous  years.  He 
will  also  receive  options  to.  buy 
300,000  Salomon  shares. 

• 

Stocks  maintained  their  upward 
momentum,  with  the  Dow  Jones  in-  . 
dustrial  average  posting  its  first 
close  above  2,000  since  Nov.  2.  The 
Dow  finished  the  holiday-shortened 
week  at  1997.67,  up  2437.  The  Group. ' 
of  Seven's  statement  about  a  stable 
dollar  helped  the  bond  market  re¬ 
cover  from  some  earlier  weakness. 
The  yield  oh. the  30-year  Treasury 
bond  fell  as  low  as  8.91  percent. 

• 

Worlds  of  Wonder  filed  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  protection.  The  toy- maker  had 
been  the  phenomenon  of  the  previous 
two  Christmas  seasons,  with'  its 
Teddy  Ruxpin  talking  bear  and  Lazer 
Tag  light-ray  guns  helping  the  three- 
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year-old  concern  become  one  of  die 
fastest-growing  companies  in  busi¬ 
ness  history.  But  the  good  times 
faded  fast  this  year  as  the  toy  indus¬ 
try  entered  a  slump  and  the  company 
spent  heavily  on  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  develop  new  hit  products. 

.  e 

Paul  A.  Bllzerlan  said  he  had  lined, 
up  the  money  for  his  $1  billion  offer 
for  Singer.  Shearson  Lehman  and  a 

*  group  of  banks  led  by 'National  West¬ 
minster  will  lend  him  $895  million,  the 

•  Florida  investor  said,  and  his  group 
will  put  up  $100  million.  He  also  dis¬ 
closed  that  he  is  talking  to  T.  Boone 
Pickens  about  providing  $150  million 
for  the  venture.  Singer  did  not  seem 
enthusiastic  about  the  bid  but  said  it  . 
would  not  place  obstacles  in  the  way. 

I.B.M.  is  teaming  up  with  a -fledg¬ 
ling  company  to  develop  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  super-  . 
computers. 

I.B.M.'s  partner 
in  the  venture 
will  be  Super¬ 
computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  of  Eau 
Claire,-  .Wis^  a 
company 
foonded  three 

months  ago  by  -  -  Associated  Press 

Steve  S.  Qien.;  -•  v 
Mr.  Chen  recently  quit  as  chief  engi¬ 
neer  at  Control  Data  when  a  super¬ 
computer  project  there  was  canceled. 
Thecdtnptitei*  envisioned  would  have 
64  processors  working  in  tandem  and 
marks  a  radical  about-face  fdrl.B.Ml, 
which  had  long  resisted  sudi  paraUd- 
processing  technology.  The-  tech¬ 
nology  is  largely  incompatible  with 
existing  computer  systems  ‘  V 

-  ...  -  #  '■  '  i.  ;1.. 

No  recession  but  slower  growth  is 
the  Administratioa’s  forecast  for  the 
economy  in  1988.  In  their  twice-yearly 
report,  the  White  House  economists 
lowered  their  estimate  of  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  growth  to  2.4  percent, 
down  from  the  3.5  perceniaoutlook  of 
August.  They  see  little  change  m 
unemployment  rates,  and  modest  de¬ 
clines  in  inflation  and  interest  rates. 

•  . 

Bra  niff  dropped  Its  bid  for  Pan  Am 
after  the  pilots'  union  would  not  sup¬ 
port  the  offer.  The  Braniff  proposal 
had  the  support  of  Pan  Am’s  board 
but  was  contingent  on  the  unions 
agreeing  to  concessions  that  would 
total  $800  million  over  four  years. 

• 

Miscellanea.  The  Federal  deficit 
for  November  was  $25.77  billion,  put¬ 
ting  the.  red  ink  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  8  percent  ' 
above  the  level  of  a  year  ago.;-. 

STEVE  DODSON  ■ 
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DECEMBER  J  ,  _ 

Vyacheslav  Royak,  4  i,:  in.  refusal 
for  11  yeaisin  Bendery;  was  recent¬ 
ly  informed  by  the  director  of  the 
institute  where  he  was  employed  as 
a  mathematician  untH  1972  that  his 
secrecy  restriction  will  not  .be  lifted, 
until  1997:  and  it  will  be  futile  for 
him  to  seek  to  emigrate  before  that 
time.  This  would  comprise  a  25-year 
period  since  he  left  his  classified  po¬ 
sition  at  the  Research  Institute  of 
Technology  in  the  Leningrad  re¬ 
gion.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation, 
he  signed  a  declaration  stating  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  five  years,  but  15  years  have 

already  elapsed. 

The  Royaks  first  applied  for  exit 
visas  in  1976.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  he  requested  an  exit 
visa,  Vyacheslav  was  isolated  from 
his  colleagues,  subjected  to  system¬ 
atic  harassment  and  even  physical 
threats- 

His  collegues  tried  to  tear  the  Star 
of  David  fiora  his  peck,  denouncing 
it  as  a  “Fascist  symbol.’’  His  desk 
was  searched  and  his  Hebrew  books 
confiscated:  Suffering  from  acute  di¬ 
abetes,  his  health  has  deteriorated. 
As  a  result  of  his  illness,  he  has 
completely  lost  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye.  and  his  circulation  has  been 
adversely  affected.-  limiting  his  mo¬ 
bility.  As  a  result  of  his  physical 
disabilities,  be  is  no.  longer  able  to 
work,  and  bis  status  has  been  offi¬ 
cially  designated  as  a  second-degree 
invalid. 

The  Royaks  have  three  daughters 
Yuna.  13,  Lea,  7  and .  Ilanit,  2. 
Riarnia  Royak,  40,  a  French  teach¬ 
er.  participated  in  harder  strikes 
with  other  refuseniks  during  the 
summit-  With  the  departure  of  Ida 
Nudel.  the  Royaks  are:  the  only  refu¬ 
seniks  remaining  in  Bendery,  and 
are  very  isolated  from  other  refusen¬ 
iks  and  Jewish  cultural  life. 

Letters  to  the  Royaks  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed:  USSR;  MSSR;  Bendery 
278100;  Derzhinskogo  57. 

DECEMBER  4 

Exit  visas  were  promised  to  the 
following  long-term  refuseniks  and 
dieir  families:  Alexander  Kholin- 
iansky,  a  former  Prisoner  of  Zion; 
Payel  Abramovich;  Alexander 
Ioffe:  Yulia  Ranter  Bialy;  Mark 
Lvovsky;  Solomon  Alber;  Yakov 
Raitlenko;  Felix  Kochubievsky,  a 
former  Prisoner  of  Zion;  Naum 
Kogan. 

DECEMBER  6 

On  the  eve  of  the  summit,  100 
Soviet  Jews  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  demonstrating  in  Smolensky 
Square  today  in  a  pre-summit  pro¬ 
test  in  a  garden  opposite  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Moscow.  At  the  same 
time,  120  refuseniks  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Vilna,  Riga,  Tallin  and 
Noyasibirsk  began  simultaneous 
hunger  strikes  in  protest  against  re¬ 
strictive  Soviet  emigration  policies. 

Thirty  Soviet  Jews  were  prevent¬ 
ed  from  reachmg'Ybefr  destination:  -' 
They  were  detained-as  they  alighted  • 
from  their  trains,  near  underground 
stations,  or  were  blocked  from  leav¬ 
ing  their  homes.  The  refuseniks,  in¬ 
cluding  Yuli  Kosharovsky,  Anatoly 
Genis  and  Yehudit  Lurie  were  taken 
to  police  stations  and  detained  for 
three  hours.  Natasha  Khassina  was 
stopped  in  a  taxi  as  she  approached 
Smolensky  Square  and  taken  to  a 
militia  station  for  three  hours. 

Some  -75  refuseniks  who  succeed¬ 
ed  in  reaching  Smolensky  Square 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
counter-demonstration  of  several 
thousand  Soviet  citizens  arid  securi¬ 
ty  forces  who  were  deliberately 
bussed  in  to  demonstrate  for“peace 
and  friendship,"  but  whose  real  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  quash  the  Jewish 
demonstrations. 

The  peace  demonstrators  used 
their  professional-looking  placards 
with  anti'SDl  slogans  as  weapons 
against  the  Jews.  Fifteen  buses  filled 


Soviet  Jewish  activists  speak  out  on  the  Reagan  Gorbachev  summit 


,  bombs  or  refuseniks’ 


the  square,  together  with  the  peace 
demonstrators  who  vastly -outnum¬ 
bered  the  Jews  who  had  gathered. 
Speeches  blared  over  loudspeakers, 
and  the  Jewish  demonstrators  could 
not  be  heard  over  the  dm.  Soviet 
Jews  gathered  in  small  groups  and 
tried  to  hold  up  posters  and  unfurl 
banners  with  slogans,  stating, 
“Peace  Without  Rockets  and  Refu¬ 
seniks,"  “Let  Us  Go  to  Israel  " 
“We  Don't  Want  to  Die  Here.1*  The 
refuseniks  were  immediately  sur¬ 
rounded,  their  posters  seized  and 
torn  to  shreds  by  “peace"  demon¬ 
strators  assumed  to  be  security 
forces  in  civilian  clothes. 

The  refuseniks  were  jostled, 
wamed_  not  to  speak  with  Western 
■journalists  and  struck  with  peace 
placards.  The  refuseniks  were  de¬ 
nounced  as  “provocateurs"  and 
“traitors”  trying  to  “undermine  tile 
summit.”  Refuseniks  who  attempt¬ 
ed  to  demonstrate,  including  Boris 
Chernobilsky,  Boris  Teplitsky,  Gri¬ 
gory  "Grinburg,  Lydia  Vainshtok, 
Valery  Sherbaum,  Vladimir  Mesh¬ 
kov  and  Anatoly  Shvartsman  were 
forcibly  taken  by  bus  to  a  militia 
station. 

In  a  report  cm  the  demonstration 
on  television  later  that  evening.  So¬ 
viet  political  observer  Igor  Se- 
suenko  denounced  the  Jewish  dem¬ 
onstrators  as  “enemies  of  detente" 
who  tried  to  prevent  a  mass  rally  for 
disarmament  and  peace. 

In  Leningrad,  13  refusenik  fam¬ 
ilies  attempted  to  bold  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  Palace  Square.  Veteran  refu¬ 
senik  Lev  Furman,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Marina,  and  a  month-old 
daughter,  Aliya,  reached  Palace 
Square  and  briefly  unfurled  his  ban¬ 
ner  with  the  slogan,  “We  Don't 
Want  to  Be  Hostages."  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  seized  by  the  militia  and 
arrested.  He  was  taken  to  the  near¬ 
est  militia  station,  and  two  hours  lat¬ 
er  arraigned  in  court,  charged  with 
“hooliganism"  and  sentenced  to  10 
days  imprisonment.  His  wife.  Mari¬ 
na  was  fined  50  rubles. 

Three  other  refuseniks  were 
also  sentenced  to  10  days  deten¬ 
tion,  including  Boris  and  Vyaches¬ 
lav  Shlassburg  and  Mark  Olhovsky. 

DECEMBER  7 

The  second  day  of  summit  dem¬ 
onstrations  was  held  today  by  Soviet 
Jews  near  the  Heros  of  Plerno  mon¬ 
ument,  70  metres  from  Communist 
Party  headquarters  and  was  again 
disrupted  by  government  agents. 

OfitterStijewfeh  acfiyistswhohad 
planned  io  demonstrate,  only  nine 
reached  their  designation.  They 
held  posters,  which  were  immedi¬ 
ately  tom  down' and  the  demonstra¬ 
tors  .were  dispersed,  except  for 
Eduard  Tsadikov,  who  was  initially 
detained.  Nine  refuseniks  were 
picked  up  near  the  officies  of  Aero¬ 
flot,  150  metres  from  the  demon¬ 
stration  site  and  were  forcibly  taken 
to  mOitia  stations  by  bus  where  they 
were  detained  for  three  hours  and 
later  released. 

Today,  Yufi  Kosharovsky,  the 
longest  waiting  refusenik  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  (17  years),  addressed  the 
following  message  to  the  Solidarity 
Rally  with  Soviet  Jewry  in  Israel: 
“For  many  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  superpower  government, 
has  attempted  to  sever  Soviet  Jewry 
from  the  Jewish  people.'and  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  State  of  Israel.  For 
many  decades  also,  this  superpower 
has  tried  to  destroy  our  national 


Enid  Wurtman  continues  her  fortnightly  report 
on  the  plight  of  Soviet  refuseniks  with  the  aid  of 
details  supplied  by  the  Israel  Council  for  Soviet 
Jewry  Education  and  information  Centre,  The 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry,  Jews 
in  the  USSR  (London),  Student  Struggle  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  the  35?s  group  and  other  sources. 


‘THEY  DON’T  SPLIT  UP  FAMILIES’  -  Slava  Uspensky,  18, 
(standing)  was  refused  an  exit  visa  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
because,  be  was  told,  ‘It  is  not  our  police  to  split  up  families. 
Slava's  parents,  Inna  and  Igor,  (seated  i  have  been  in  refusal  for 
eight  years.  However,  Inna's  brother.  Alexander  Ioffe  was  recent¬ 
ly  granted  an  exit  visa  and  in  January,  when  the  Ioffes  leave  for 
Israel,  the  Uspenskys  win  become  another  divided  family. 


spirit,  and  to  cut  us  off  from  the 
Tore,  our  culture,  and  our  language. 
Although  damaging,  these  attempts 
did  not  succeed. 

Our  contacts  with  your  are  alive 
and  well,  despite  all' the  obstacles 
and  all  the  pressures.  This  contact, 
and  your  support,  arc  very  vital  for 
us.  I  dare  not  say  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  Soviet  Jewry  were  it  not  for 
the  State  of  Israel,  for  the  very  fact 
of,  its  existence,  and  for  its  support.  . 
Today,  in  the  atmosphere  of  glas - 
nost  and  perestroika .  we  see  not  only 
a  great  gap  between  the  promises 
and  our  reality,  but  also  certain 
signs  of  a  return  to  the  situation 
which  existed  previously, 

For  several  months',  we  have 
wanted  to  hold  a  constructive  dia¬ 
logue  with  organs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  Supreme  Soviet 
and  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  in  vain.  They  did  not 
want  to  talk  to  us,  despite  the  new 
atmosphere,  and  despite  the  timing 
which  we  thought  suitable,  the  eve 
of  the  summit. 

This  means  that  here  they  are  not 
yet  ready  for  a  constructive  solution 
to  the  problem  of  aliya.  It  is  precise¬ 
ly  this  which  concerns  us.  rather 
than  the  possibility  of  exchanging 
one  diaspora  for  another  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  aliya  and  the  State  of  Isra¬ 
el,  and  at  the  expense  of  our  people. 

Seeing  that  the  central  bureaucra¬ 


cy  here  is  still  not  ready  for  a  dia¬ 
logue.  we  declared  a  series  of  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  hunger  strikes  for 
the  duration  of  the  summit  meeting. 

It  must  be  clear  that  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  summit:  quite  the 
contrary,  we  are  in  favour  of  a  sum¬ 
mit  w  hich  would  bnng  the  world  to  a 
situation  where  international  law, 
human  rights  and  the  rights  of  Jews 
to  immigrate  freely  to  Israel  and  live 
as  Jews  are  respected.  In  this  strag¬ 
gle  we  ate  today  united  -  the  entire 
Jewish  people.  And  we  are  support¬ 
ed  by  the  entire  enlightened  world.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  if  we  continue  in 
this  way.  we  shall  be  victorious. 
Next  year  in  Jerusalem.” 

DECEMBER  8 

Fourteen  refuseniks  reached 
Smolensky  Square,  opposite  the 
Foreign  Ministry  in  Moscow  today 
and  were  surrounded  by  security 
forces  and  immediately  taken  by  bus 
to  militia  stations.  Other  refuseniks, 
en  route  to  the  demonstration  were 
apprehended  and  detained  at  militia 
stations.  Anatoly  Genis  and  Alexan¬ 
der  Feldman  were  arrested  and  ar¬ 
raigned  in  court  on  charges  of  “dis¬ 
turbing  public  order.”  They  were 
found  not  guilty  and  released. 

Long-term  refusenik  Natasha  Ro¬ 
se  nslein.  47.  demonstrated  outside 
Tass  news  agency  in  Moscow  today 
for  two-and-a-half  hours,  bearing  a 
sign  that  read:  'T  Condemn  the  Li- 


arv  Anti-Semites,  and  Slave  Trad¬ 
ers."  A  refusenik  for  14  years,  Na¬ 
tasha  resisted  arrest  and  was  forcibly 
taken  to  a  militia  station.  Her  inter¬ 
nal  passport  was  confiscated,  and 
she  was  subsequently  released. 

Today,  Roaid  t  Aiikj  Zelichcnok. 
5J.  a  former  Prisoner  of  Zion,  and 
his  wife  Galina  were  warned  not  to 
travri  to  Moscow  by  the  Leningrad 
procur aior’s  office.  They  had  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  Moscow-  to  meet  two 
American  physicians  who  promised 
to  examine  Galina,  whose  heart 
condition  has  deteriorated  icccntly. 
In  Alik's  opinion,  the  warning  was 
precipitated  by  his  plans  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  "Anti-Semitic  Propagan¬ 
da  in  the  Soviet  Union”  at  a  seminar 
on  human  rights.  Recently,  despite 
official  warnings,  he  lectured  to 
Leningrad  Jew*  about  his  labour 
camp  experienced. 

Ze-ichenok  was  shocked  by  3  con¬ 
ference  organized  a  week  ago  by 
Leningrad  University  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Pushkin  House.  The  offi¬ 
cio!  theme  of  the  conference  was 
literature  in  Siberia,  but.  in  fact, 
anti-Semitic  Patnyat  activist*  used 
the  conference  as  "a  forum.  In  a  let¬ 
ter,  Zelichenok  notes,  "There  is  at 
least  one  particular  field  where  one 
does  no:  feel  the  effect  of  peres¬ 
troika  -  the  Jewish  problem.  Even 
the  most  timid  and  loyal  attempts  to 
legalize  even  the  minima!  forms  of 
Jewish  cultural  life  have  met  with  a 
blank  "r.ye:". 

“The  attempts  made  in  Leningrad 
to  organize  a  Jewish  folk  society  was 
a  typica:  example... .  The  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  staged  m  Moscow  to 
have  a  protest  meeting  against  anti- 
Semitism  was  another.  Sov  iet  litera¬ 
ture  has  become  permeated  with 
anti-Semitism”... 

At  the  beginning  of  December, 
the  Zeiichenok?  were  once  again  de¬ 
nied  exit  visas  on  the  pretext  of  "se¬ 
crecy".  Letters  to  the  Zelichenoks 
can  be  addressed:  USSR:  Leningrad 
197022:  Karpovka  19.  Apt.  56, 

DECEMBER  9 

Sixty  refuseniks  went  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  of  the  CPSU  and 
delivered  four  statements  regarding 
the  arbitrariness  of  Jewish  emigra¬ 
tion  and  the  disruption  of  the  refu¬ 
seniks’  demonstrations.  A  delega¬ 
tion  of  tour  refuseniks.  Natasha 
Khassina.  Yuli  Kosharovsky.  Sergei 
Mkrchytyan  and  Alexander  Feld¬ 
man  to  meet  with  senior  officials, 
but  were  turned  down.  One  docu¬ 
ment  was  addressed  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ofPrxfoaganda  of  ihe  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  . 
signed  by  35  refuseniks,  including 
Tatyana  Lichinskaya.  Eduard  Nad- 
gomy.  Inna  Uspenskaya.  Anatoly 
Genis,  Yuli  Kosharovsky.  and  Igor 
Uspensky.  It  read:  "We.  Jewish  re¬ 
fuseniks.  protest  against  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  deceptions  and  lies  waged 
against  us  in  the  Soviet  media.  The 
Soviet  press  humiliates  us.  calling  us 
‘hooligans.’  'demagogues.'  and  ac¬ 
cuses  us  of  violating  public  order. 
The  media  presents  us  as  people 
who  are  against  the  summit  meeting 
in  Washington,  and  suggests  that  we 
want  to  stop  the  progress  of  history 
which  this  summit  embodies.  This  is 
a  He  -  we  are  for  peace  and  disarma¬ 
ment.  without  bombs,  rockets  and 
refuseniks." 

DECEMBER  10 

Today.  Human  Rights  Day.  50 
refuseniks  convened  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Moscow  at  the  home  of  Irina 


and  Igor  Gurevich  to  evaluate  fhe 
conclusion  of  the  summit  meeting  in 
Washington:  summarize  recent 
events,  including  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  hunger  strikes,  and  the 
repressive  actions  taken  by  Soviet 
authorities  against  them. 

Soviet  Jews  had  hoped  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
refuseniks.  They  point  out  that  by 
making  spectacular  gestures,  by 
granting  exit  visas  to  some  refusenik 
families  prior  to  Ihe  summit,  the 
Soviets  achieved  positive  publicity 
while  hiding  the  fan  that  there  are 
no  legitimate  and  normal  proce¬ 
dures  for  emigration.  In  foci,  the 
refuseniks  feel  that  they  are  being 
used  for  hostage  trade  and  interna¬ 
tional  barter. 

The  refuseniks  had  hoped  that 
during  the  summit  the  authorities 

would  exercise  greater  flexibility 
and  scnitivity  Jo  their  appeals.  They 
had  hoped  that  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  glasnost  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  demonstrate  openly. 
ln>tead  their  demonstrations  were 
dispersed  and  their  appeals  went  un¬ 
heeded.  They  conclude  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  not  found  a  construc¬ 
tive  solution  for  their  problems. 
They  are  left  with  the  feeling  that 
the  authorities  plan  to  continue  with 
the  practice  of  long-term  refuseniks 
as  a  method  of  controlling 
emigration. 

DECEMBER  13 

Alexander  Yampolsky.  43.  an 
electrical  engineer,  first  applied  for 
an  exit  visa  14  years  ago  with  is 
brother.  (Arkady  died  in  1484.)  He 
h2s  been  denied  an  exit  visa  on  the 
pretext  of  "secrecy.”  His  most  re¬ 
cent  refusal  was  issued  in  November 
of  this  year. 

In  a  recent  letter.  Alexander 
wrote:  "Fate  has  not  been  too  kind 
to  me  during  these  15  years.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  will  never  stop 
fighting  until  '.ong-aw  aited  success  is 
achieved." 

Letters  to  Alexander  Yampolsky 
can  be  addressed:  USSR:  Leningrad 
192123;  Petra  Lavrova  47:  Apt.  12. 

DECEMBER  14 

Inna  and  Igor  Uspensky,  who  first 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  eight  years 
ago.  received  a  new  refusal  today 
allegedly  based  on  the  "secrecy” 
clause  regarding  Igor’s  mother. 
Irina  Uspensky,  75.  a  botanist,  re¬ 
tired  in  1976  from  an  institute  on 
plant  physiology  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Her  research  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  plants  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
structed  as  a  “state  secret.”  Both 
liuia  and  Igor  Uspensky  worked  at 
the  Institute  of  Medical  Parasitology 
and  Tropical  Medicine  in  the  Min¬ 
sk  rv  of  Health  as  biologists  special¬ 
izing  in  research  on  the  role  of  ticks 
as  transminers  of  human  diseases. 
Their  research  and  publications 
were  not  of  a  secret  nature. 

The  Uspenskys’  son  Slava.  18.  a 
student,  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Second.  Generation  group  of  refu¬ 
seniks.  When  Slava  tried  to  apply 
independently  for  an  exit  visa,  Ovir 
refused  to  accept  his  documents, 
stating  that  “it  is  not  our  policy  to 
split  up  families.”  Inna's  brother, 
Alexander  Ioffe,  was  recently  issued 
an  exit  visa  and  in  January  when  the 
Ioffes  leave  for  Israel,  the 
Uspenskys  will  become  another  di¬ 
vided  family.  (Previously  the 
Uspenskys  were  denied  exit  visas  on 
the  pretext  of  Inna's  brother.  Alex¬ 
ander  lolfe’s  alleged  “secrecy.”) 

Inna  Uspenskaya  is  a  founding 
member  of  Jewar.  In  a  recent  con- 
verstation  with  a  representative  of 
Women  for  Women  (an  Israeli  Sup¬ 
port  group  for  Jewar).  she  said  that 
every  year  they  spend  in  refusal 
“does  not  make  Israel  seem  further 
away,  but  brings  us  nearer  to 
Israel.” 

Letters  to  the  Uspenskys  can  be 
addressed:  USSR:  Moscow  117571; 
Prospect  Vemadskogo  125.  Apt. 
236. 
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Berio 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA. 
Lacuna  Berio  coatfuctmt;  with  \Mo  Beoaici, 
vtalbt..  and  the  Swtftmk  Cher  Surit^art  direct- 

nl  b*  KJws  Martin  Zftgkr  (Mmn  AwKtnrimn. 
Tel  Ati*.  December  27>.  Bern;  “Voct" 
l-Voiaa"!  iFotJuoap  Hi  iMMt  for  »iab  and 
two  marrumntal  poaps.  ‘‘Con*""  <"t"Iinnri" i 
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TO  LISTEN  TO  a  whoic  concert  of 

works  by  Luciano  Berio,  one  of  the 

gjans  of  roniemporary  music,  with 

the  composer  himself  on  the  podi¬ 
um.  is  undoubtedly  a  great  occasion 
both  for  the  orchestra  and  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Ncverthelesss.  not  all  of  Ber¬ 
io's  works  are  great  and  "Voci” 
seems  to  belong  to  the  less  attractive 
ones. 

With  all  my  admiration  for  Ber¬ 
io's  sophisticated,  highly  personal 
approach  to  contmporary  music. 
“Vori”  seems  to  have  failed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  dearly  definable  logic. 

The  viola  solo  is  based  on  Sicilian 
folklore,  songs  of  love  and  labour, 
street  cries  and  imitation  of  folk  in¬ 
struments.  Mixlal  melodies,  oriental 
melodic  patterns  together  with 
plucked  sounds  of  the  mandoline  or 
guitar  are  clearly  discernible.  The 
two  groups  of  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments.  though  undoubtedly  procur¬ 
ing  some  highly  original  sound  com¬ 
binations.  sonorities,  timbres,  seem 
however  to  live  an  entirely  separate 
life  of  their  own.  detached  from  the 
solo  part.  1  simply  could  not  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  parts. 

Berio's  love  of  complexity,  his 
constant  effort  to  sound  intricate 
and  intellectually  alluring  seem  to 
have  robbed  the  work  of  its  natural 
essence  ■ 

“Coro"  belongs  to  another,  alto¬ 
gether  different,  category.  In 
“Coro."  Berio  proclaims,  declares, 
makes  a  huge  unified  statement. 
“Coro”  too  is  incredibly  complex. 
There  are  no  less  than  32  episodes, 
each  one  different  in  scoring,  tex¬ 
ture.  text,  harmony.  The  text  com¬ 
prises  songs  from  1 1  different  coun¬ 
tries  or  cultures  besides  excerpts 
from  Pablo  Neruda's  monumental 
"Residencia  en  la  Tierra"  (“Living 
on  Earth"). 

“Coro”  includes  solo  songs  (Lie- 
der).  polyphony,  heterophony  and 
huge  clusters.  “Coro"  sounds  tonal 
and  atonal,  melodic  and  non-melod- 
ic.  mobile  and  static,  fragmentary 
and  continuous,  caressing  and  ex¬ 
plosive.  Expressiveness  ranges  from 
the  most  delicate  to  the  highly  dra¬ 
matic,  the  tranquil  and  serene  to 
earthshaking  protests  and  outcries 
(“Come  and  see  the  blood"),  ap¬ 
pearing  regularly  as  huge  sound 
blocks"  between  the  various  epi¬ 
sodes.  All  this  and  many  other  de¬ 
tails  combine  into  a  huge  structure 
which  slowly  penetrate  your  mind 
and  your  soul.  In  “Coro”  Berio  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  combining  his  intellect 
and  his  emotional  envolvcment. 
“Coro”  indeed  stuns. 

Generally  “Coro"  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  received.  But  some  narrow¬ 
minded  people  in  the  audience  left 
during  the  performance,  creating 
noise  and  distracting  people  from 
Concentrating  on  the  music.  Though 
this  tactless  and  inconsiderate  be¬ 
haviour  must  be  strongly  con¬ 
demned.  I  don't  blame  them.  The 
IPO  has  educated  its  audiences  for 
at  least  two  generations  mainly  on 
Brahms.  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

BENJ A  M/N  BA  R-A  M 
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To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  POB  81,  Jerusalem  91000 

Please  send  me  Che  following  books  for  NIS  33.00. 

My  cheque  is  enclosed. 


Please  indicate  your  3  with  an  x. 


□  Tales  of  the  Unexpected 
c  My  Uncle  Oswald 

□  More  Tales  of  the 

Unexpected 

□  The  Penguin  Pocket  English 
Dictionary 

□  Bernice  Bobs  Her  Hair 

□  Nazziss  and  Goldmund 

c  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in 

English 

c  Paradise  Postponed 

□  How  to  Become 

Ridiculously  Well-Read  in 
One  Evening 

□  The  White  Hotel 

□  Metamorphosis 

O  The  Yoghurt  Book 

□  One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest 

□  The  Wisdom  of  Father 
Brown 

□  Get  Ready  for  Battle 

□  Winter's  Tales 

□  Tender  is  the  Night 

□  Esmond  in  India 

□  Amadeus 

□  On  the  Road 

□  Shosha 


□  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye 
c  The  End  of  the  Affair 

□  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland  and  Through 
the  Looking  Glass 

□  One  Fat  Englishman 

□  That  Uncertain  Feeling 

□  Encounters  with  Animals 

□  A  Room  with  a  View 

3  Cry,  The  Beloved  Country 

c  The  Great  Railway  Bazaar 

□  Travels  with  Charley 

□  The  Grapes  of  Wrath 

□  Rum  pole  for  the  Defence 

□  The  Trials  of  Rumpole 

c  Rumpole  of  the  Bailey 

□  My  Family  and  Other  • 
Animate 

□  The  Quiet  American 

□  The  Honorary  Consul 

□  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover 

□  The  Penguin  Pocket  English 
Thesaurus 

□  The  Mission 

□  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock* 
Holmes 

□  Honey  for  the  Bears 

□  Out  of  Africa 
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As  stock  is  limited  please  state  two  alternative  books  that  can  be 
sent  to  you: 

Name  . 

Address  . . . . . . . 

City  .  Code  . 
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Privatization  of  state-owned  corporations 

Public  offerings  unlikely  till 


WALL  STREET  WEEK 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

Paine  Webber  is  a  very  different 
story  from  Shearson  Lehman,  But 
first,  some  similarities.  Both  are 
top-notch  names  on  Wall  Street. 
Both  have  strong  retail  arms,  but 
are  also  active  in  investment  bank¬ 
ing  at  home  and  abroad.  Both  now 
have  Japanese  insurance  companies 
as  junior  equity  partners,  after  Ya- 
suda  Life  recently  bought  into 
Paine  Webber. 

For  our  purposes,  though,  the 
thing  to  note  is  not  how  many  bro¬ 
kers  and  offices  each  firm  has,  but 
that  in  the  Israeli  context.  Shearson 
is  the  veteran  while  Paine  Webber  is 
a  neophyte. 

!n  practical  terms,  that  means  (hat 
Shearson  is  aggressive  in  its  ap¬ 
proach.  confident  that  it  will  get  the 
lion's  share  of  the  business  generat¬ 
ed  by  the  privatization  programme. 
Paine  Webber  is.  perforce,  keeping 
a  lower  profile. 

Or.  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Israeli  cynic,  one  could  define  the 
difference  thus:  Despite  everything. 
Shearson  is  still  here,  whife 
PaineWebber  insists  on  coming. 

So  far.  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on 
the  problems  of  privatization  at  the 
Israeli  end.  and  why  anyone  should 
want  to  tackle  them.  But  let's  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  New  York  end. 
since  that  is  an  important  element  in 
the  overall  equation. 

Since  October  19.  it  has  become 
almost  impossible  to  float  new  issues 
in  either  shares  or  bond  markets. 
This  has  been  true  for  all  except  the 
very  best  domestic  issuers,  so  the 
difficulties  of  unknown  foreign  issu¬ 
ers  may  be  imagined.  But  Robert 
Wygod.  a  managing  director  of 


PaineWebber’s  corporate  finance 
division,  and  the  person  heading  the 
firm's  involvement  in  the  Israeli 
government’s  privatization  pro¬ 
gramme.  doesn’t  regard  this  as  the 
crucial  issue. 

'  course,  general  market  con¬ 
ditions  are  important, M  Wygod  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  in  an  interview 
in  PaineWebber’s  midtown  head¬ 
quarters  that  also  marked  the  firm’s 
own  initial  public  airing  to  an  Israeli 
audience.  “If  we  were  ready  to  do 
an  issue  now.  they  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  relevant.  But  the  first  public 
offerings  Of  the  privatization  pro¬ 
gramme  are  not  likely  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  1988,  and  by  then  the 
markets  should  have  settled  down. 
The  key  consideration  is  the  state  of 
the  given  company,  and  getting  it 
ready  for  market.” 

Apart  from  the  specific  company, 
Wygod  is  concerned  with  the  gener¬ 
al  economy.  Whereas  hitherto  Is¬ 
raeli  offerings  on  Wall  Street  have 
been  mostly  high-tech  companies, 
each  with  its  own  “story."  The  move 
to  the  big  state-owned  corporations 
means  that  “now  we’re  selling  Isra¬ 
el.  as  well  as  an  individual  compa¬ 
ny,”  and  both  have  to  look  attrac¬ 
tive.  In  his  opinion,  for  the  economy 
to  be  in  good  condition  in  the  run-up 
to  privatization  is  vital  in  creating  a 
suitable  background. 

PaineWebber,  in  making  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  look  for  Israeli  business, 
looked  at  the  wider  economic  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  wider  geo-political 
background  as  well.  Its  conclusion 
was  that  the  Arab-Israel  dispute  is 
receding  as  a  factor  that  weighs 
upon  business  ties  and  investment 
sentiment,  and  that  sensitivity  to 


Arab  pressures  is  much  less  than  it 
used  to  be.  Stability,  political  as  well 
as  economic,  is  good  for  business. 

Given  this  assessment.  Wygod’s 
department  was  given  the  green 
light  to  participate  in  the  privatiza¬ 
tion  programme. 

Ze’ev  Refuah,  head  of  Israel's 
Government  Corporations  Author¬ 
ity  had  come  knocking  at  Paine 
Webber's  door  during  his  search  for 
advisers,  but  Paine  said  that  they 
were  more  interested  in  stage  two, 
bringing  the  companies  to  market, 
than  in  the  general  advisory  and 
planning  role  involved  in  stage  one. 

This  was  the  basis  on  which  it 
eventually  came  in.  after  further 
talks  with  Refuah ,  while  Wygod  re¬ 
tained  Tel  Aviv  lawyer  Amnon 
Shibboleth,  whose  firm  also  has  a 
New  York  office,  to  prepare  back¬ 
ground  information  on  the  compa¬ 
nies  the  government  is  interested  in 
selling.  Having  come  to  the  party 
last,  PaineWebber  is  being  realistic 
in  its  expectations  of  what  it  can 
hope  to  get.  It  is  certainly  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  crumbs;  it  wants  the  main 
course  -  but  it  will  clearly  not  get  the 
biggest  helping. 

Wygod  quotes  Refuah  as  saying 
that  more  than  one  firm  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  preparation  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  main  companies, 
and  in  this  framework.  Wygod  is 
confident  that  PaineWebber  has 
much  to  offer. 

In  particular,  the  company  has  the 
retail  sales  network  to  sell  an  issue, 
and  the  research  department 
neccessary  to  maintain  its  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  corporations  whose 
securities  it  sells,  in  the  Wall  Street 
version  of  after-sales  service. 

“Research  analysts  are  very  im- 
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ponant  in  terms  of  ongoing  support 
l  and  in  demonstrating  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  underwriter  to  the  com¬ 
pany  being  floated.  There  are  no 
one-shot  flotations,  especially  in  the 
large  corporations,  where  the  priva¬ 
tization  itself  is  not  a  one-shot  af¬ 
fair,”  Wygod  noted. 

Among  the  business  sectors 
where  PaineWebber’s  research  is 
strong  are  public  utilities  and  air¬ 
lines.  This  makes  companies  like 
Bezck.  Israel  Electric  and  El  A1  the 
obvious  targets,  but  Wygod  stressed 
that  ""we  want  to  talk  to  all  of  the 
five  big  companies,  including  Israel 
Chemicals  and  Israel  Aircraft  Indus¬ 
tries.  We  won't  pass  up  any  possible 
business.” 

Nor  will  PaineWebber  necessarily 
limit  its  Israeli  business  to  the  priva¬ 
tization  programme.  Once  it  gets 
involved  in  the  local  scene,  it  will  be 
looking  to  offer  its  investment  bank¬ 
ing  and  other  services  wherever  it 
sees  prospects. 

Wygod  plans  to  come  to  Israel 
early  in  1988  to  meet  the  companies 
and  get  a  first-hand  view  of  the  situ- 
:  ition.  He  has  been  here  twice  be¬ 
fore  -  once  on  a  UJA  mission,  and 
once  on  company  business,  proba¬ 
bly  connected  to  the  fact  that 
PaineWebber  is  GTE's  adviser,  and 
that  company  used  to  have  a  large 
stake  in  Tadiran. 

This  time,  though,  the  purpose 
will  be  neither  philanthropic  in¬ 
volvement  nor  business  disinvest¬ 
ment.  but  rather  the  pursuit  of  any 
business  involvement  that  makes 
sense  to  PaineWebber  and  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Or.  as  Wygod  put  it;  “The 
approach  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
numbers.” 

Fourth  in  a  series. 


Recession  fears  are  fading 


As  the  stock  market  has  rallied  in  the  waning  weeks  of 
1987t  hopes  have  mounted  on  Wall  Street  that  the 
nation  can  avoid  a  recession  in  the  new  year,  despite  the 
fact  that  just  about  every  projection  for  the  economy  in 
1988  has  been  lowered  since  the  October  crash. 

The  Reagan  administration,  for  example,  has  reduced 
its  forecast  for  growth  in  the  gross  national  product  to 
2.4  per  cent,  after  adjustment  for  inflation,  from  the  3.5 
per  cent  figure  it  issued  last  summer. 

“Consumers  have  been  frightened,”  acknowledges 
David  Biitzer,  chief  economist  at  Standard  and  Poor’s 
Coip.  “During  the  year  well  see  unusual  divergences 
among  segments  of  the  economy.”  However,  he  says, 
“The  overall  economy  will  prosper,  fueled  by  strength¬ 
ening  imports  and  increased  capital  spending.” 

S&P  projects  an  increase  of  19  per  cent  next  year  in 
profits  for  the  companies  that  make  up  its  500-stock 
composite  index,  down  only  slightly  from  the  22  per  cent 
rise  estimated  for  this  year.  “A  soft  landing  is  far  more 
probable  than  a  recession,”  maintains  Lawrence  Kud- 
low.  chief  economist  at  Bear,  Stearns  and  Co. 

“Inflation  is  moderate,  tax  rates  are  low.  interest  rates 
are  declining,  budget  spending  is  restrained,  speculative 
fevers  have  been  removed  and  there  is  no  sustained 
credit  crunch,”  Kudlow  says. 

One  important  contributor  to  the  increase  in  expecta¬ 
tions  of  continuing  growth  has  been  the  recent  decline  in 
oil  prices.  Although  that  hardly  has  been  good  news  for 
already  beleaguered  areas  of  the  country  that  depend 


heavily  on  the  energy  indues,  it  zkcmnyict*  a  war 
of  tax  cut  for  consumers  and  njany 
‘“Economic  data  released  since  the  Crash  tea& -t. 
suggest  that  there  wnsaniini+oominpmpea 
stJtf  market  took  its  dive  '  rays 
analyst  at  Advest  Inc.  “Furthermore. 
dollarhas  made  many  of  America  s 
panies  extremely  competrttve  again  wt*  mod  < «  W 
partners:  This  should  make  for  higher  earning^ 

“fotte  past  week  before  the  Cjirfeea^  holiday  K 
Friday,  the  Dow  Jones  Average  of  30  mjhistnals  rr^ 
aged  to  post  its  third  consecutive  weekly  gain,  *«*»£:. 

Z4;aetNe^9Ya rk  Stock  Exchange  ^mposite^ 
climbed  1.7  to  140.85;  the  American  Stock 
market  value  index  rose  4.8  to  260.9,  and  the  NASDAQ, 
composite  index  for  the  over-the-counter  market  .in  ¬ 
creased  6.15  to  333.06.-  „  -Q  ■  ■ 

Volume  on  the  Big  Board  vKnped  lt**S9 
shares  a- day,  down  from  212.9  million  rise  week  befof^r  •  , 
;One  thing  that  would  stand  to  nip  many  bu«nng._ 
hopes  for  the  economy  would  be  a  further  bout  <*-. 

declines  in  the  stock  market.  • 

Though  the  value  of  stocks  around  the  worfa  touv 
about  $1.4  trillion,  last  fall,  economists  at  New  York  * 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  calculate,  it'  remained  about  ' 
$600  billion  above  where  it  stood  a  year  earlier. 

(Associated  Press)  -V 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Thin  market 


The  dollar  dosed  at  record  lows  on  Friday  in  thin 
Tokyo  trading,  as  the  U.S.  and  European  markets  were 
closed  for  Christmas. 

A  mild  dollar-seUing  in  Tokyo  pushed  the  currency  as 
low  as  1.608  Deutschmarks  and  125.1  yen.  The  Bank  of 
Japan  bought  small  amounts  of  dollars,  but  this  could 
not  reverse  the  trend. 

Currency  trading  was  very  thin  throughout  the  week, 
as  most  bank  dealers  had  already  closed  their  books  for 
the  year.  There  was  no  major  news  to  move  the  market 
in  either  direction,  and  the  dollar  was  drifting  down  on 
general  market  bearishness  towards  the  currency. 

Last  week's  currency  movements  clearly  indicate  that 


thin  trading  conditions  in  a  holiday  period  do  not  guar-  ;  ■ 
antee  price  stability.  It  should  be  remembered  that  At  "  '  , 
the  end  of  last  year,  under  similar,  circumstances,  the 
dollar  fell  sharply  and  closed  at  its  lowest  levels  for  the  -  tf 
year.  .  •  .-’.O 

A  similar  scenario  may  well  develop  next  week,  as  the 
market  is  dominated  by.the  belief  that  the  U.S  woaW;.^? 
•  like  to  see  a  still  lower  dollar.  However,  short- term  :. 
doilar-seflers  should  note  that  in  the  vacuum  a  sharp. 
corrective  move  may  develop  as  well  if  market  operators 
sense  that  their  huge  paper  profit  may  be  in  a  danger.  ~” 
The  column  appears  courtesy  pfBoaz  Barak  Advisory  Services,  v. :  - 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

l'Pusi  Office  site  the  old  haunt? 
(8-6) 

9  Chap's  up.  but  ha*  u  sore  throat 
wehearlSi 

10  Light  to  diminish  (5) 

12  Lamb— a  rel  iable  piece  (4) 

13  Kustlesa  state  of  a  crowned  head 

according  to  Shakespeare  ( 1U) 

15  Cuttings  from  paper  thrown 
about  at  union  meetings  (8) 

16  British  leader  survive*  curses 
16) 

18  Not  one  to  pester  possible  cus¬ 
tomers  but  still  scoring  t3.3) 


20  Men  of  letters  retail  it  a  new  5  Conducive  to  growth  around 
way  (8)  Ealing  16) 


23  Split  tongue?  (5-5)  6  He  hopes  to  make  catches  in  the 

24  Style  of  tail  less  young  bird  (4)  deep  ( 10) 

26Girl  from  USA  takes  morning  7Pincersforkids(7) 

0  ^  ,  8  Work  of  seamstress  angry  over 

27  Acted  outside  yonder — and  pain  in  the  side  (5-6) 

trembled  (8)  .  , 

11  Loose-leaf  container  for  home- 

28  Can-opener's  error— skip  beans  brewers? (3-8) 
as  an  outcome  (6-8) 


DOWN 

2  Kind  of  harp  played  by  16?  (7) 

3  Stick  up  mail  (4) 

4  Perhaps  mention  a  name  (8) 


14  Du  vinj'aibu — ale  so  bad!  (10) 

17  Square  column — one  in  gesso? 
(8) 

19 Tenacious  sort  to  do  wrong  in 
row  171 
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21 A  blue  jumper  possibly  (7) 
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22  Arid  study  of  English  writer  (6) 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

■MM 

Mil 

n 

Matador.  11  Erase,  12  Need.  13  Small, 

17  Dirty.  18  Silo,  22  Habit,  23  Skipoer 

■ 

uJ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

24  Plucky,  25  HeUun.  DOWN^  { 
Stamina.  2  Scalier,  3  Ready,  4  Mia- 

IMB 

■ 

erly,  5  Titan,  6  Hoter,  9  L)  ram  a  Us  i,  H 
Mistake,  15  Display,  16  Torrent,  19 
Shape,  20  About,  21  Miner. 

QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Liable  (5) 

4  Snow  leopard  (5) 

10  Favour  (7) 

11  Induce  (5) 

12  Aquatic  rodent  (5) 

13  Tumbler(7) 

15  Orson  Well's  citizen 
(4) 

17  Seraglio  (5) 

19  Mother-of-pearl  (6) 
22  Target  (4; 

25  Arthurian  court  (7) 
27  Snag  (5) 

29  Poaseaeorfo) 

30  Letter  (7) 

31  Small  ahovel(5) 

32  Stem  (5) 


DOWN 

2  Perilous  (5) 

3  Japanese  ornament 
(7) 

5  Open  sore  (6) 

6  Breed  of  spaniel  (7) 

7  Reliable  person  (5} 

8  Portable  chair  (5) 

9  War  match  (6) 

14  US.coin^) 

16  Pulpit  (4) 

18  Calendar^) 

20  Non-believer  (7) 

21  Descendant  (5) 

23  Speak  (5) 

24  Comfort  (5) 

26  Slow  (mua.}{5) 

28  Sum  (5) 


Israel  lags  in  productivity  race 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV  -  From  the  1960s  until 
1975.  Israel’s  then-average  annual 
productivity  rate  of  5.4  per  cent  was 
greater  than  Japan’s.  A  decade  or  so 
later.  Israel  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
productivity  chart  of  11  developed 
industrial  countries  drawn  up  by  the 
Israel  Institute  of  Productivity  for 
1986.  Although  the  country's  pro¬ 
ductivity  rate  for  1987  is  expected  to 
rise  by  2  per  cent  from  half  a  per 
cent  last  year,  this  increase  is  not 
enough  to  erase  the  cumulative  gap 
between  Israel  and  other  developed 
countries  which  has  shot  up  in  the 
last  decade. 

The  institute  yesterday  released 
its  report  on  “Productivity  in  Israel, 
An  international  Perspective”'  for 
the  year  1986.  The  reason  for  the 
year-long  delay  in  publishing  the  re¬ 
port,  according  to  one  of  its  authors 
Uri  Pat,  stems  from  the  difficulties 
in  receiving  data  on  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  does  not  signify  a  certain 
lack  of  productivity  on  behalf  of  the 
workers  at  the  institute. 

On  the  international  scale,  Israel 
comes  last  in  terms  of  both  gross 


domestic  product  per  civilian  em¬ 
ployed  and  gross  domestic  product 
per  capita.  In  the  first  table  Israel 
produces  $18,900  compared  with 
Switzerland  at  the  top  of  the  list  with 
$42,100.  In  the  second  chart  Israeli 
$6,400  pales  in  comparison  with  the 
U.S.’s  $20,500. 

Yosef  Duriel,  the  director-gener¬ 
al  of  the  institute,  told  reporters 
here  yesterday  that  Israel’s  produc¬ 
tivity  decline,  in  comparison  to  oth¬ 
er  countries  over  the  past  decade, 
has  cost  the  economy  around  $35 
billioQ.  At  least  $10b.  of  this  sum 
has  come  at  the  cost  of  economic 
growth,  “a  total  five  times  the 
amount  which  caused  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  Lavi,”  be  noted. 

Duriel  put  some  of  the  blame  for 
this  dramatic  decline  on  the  implen- 
:  tation  of  the  1975  Ben-Shahar  Com¬ 
mittee  recommendations  for  tax  re¬ 
form.  The  committee  advised 
scrapping  the  tax  breaks  granted  for 
productivity-related  bonuses. 

“The  only  means  to  improve 
workers'  productivity  which  has 


been  proved  in  die  past  is  to  grant 
tax  exemptions  on  prodoctivityrre- 
lated  bonuses,”  Duriel  maintained. 
He  said  that  the  institute  is  cuneirtiy 
lobbying  Knesset  members  to  sup¬ 
port,  support  legislation  reintroduc¬ 
ing  this  exemption.  - 

Another  bete  noire  of  Ehmel’s  is 
the  wage  system  where  “because  ev¬ 
eryone’s  wage  is  linked  to  somebody 
else’s,  employees  can’t  reward  indi¬ 
vidual  workers  for  increased 
productivity.” 

Duriel  pointed  out  that  wages 
rose  by  U  per  cent  between  1981 
and  1986  while  productivity  over, 
this  period  increased  by  oaky  half  a 
per  cent.  This  combination  has  led 
to  Israeli  exports  lack  of  competi¬ 
tiveness  in  the,  international  market. 

.  He  also  clgiiped;  tfctat  %aeJi  eagxyt?. 
ers  still  do.  not  know,  how  to  market 
their  goods  abroad,  a  daim  thal  is 
also  echoed  by  Israeli  commercial 
attaches  around  the  world.  To  put 
this  claim  into  perspective,  Duriel 
said  that  Israel’s  per  capita  export  is 
half  that  of  Ireland’s. 


Tourism  to  be 
world’s  biggest 
industry  in  200ft 

PARIS  (AFP) -Between 400  and  600 
million  tourists  win  take  a  foreign 
holiday  m  1990  and tourism  and  cony. 
Elected  activities  will  be  the  worMV 
biggest  industry  by  the  year  2000' 
according  to  an  International  la; 
boor  Organization  report, 

..  The.  report  estimated  ihatUw 
number  of  tourists  goingabt-oad  had 
increased  from  25J  mfffion  in  1950 
and  333  mtition  in  1965.  Although 
growth  had  slowed,  it  said,  tourisa 
and  related  industries  would  stal 
have  a  jpeater  tnraioyer  than  all  ot)£ 
erecoDooric  sectors  by  the  year  20Wk 


The  Jewish  Agency  • 

Tyrwl  BAw-atwpi  fftmd 

TENDER  NO.  81/681/87 

1.  The  Jewish  agency  (hereinafter  the  Agency!  invites  tenders  firm  bnfldlng 
contractors  for  the  construction  of  e: 


THE  ISRAEL 


Jerusalem:  Kupet  Holim  Clalit,  Rome- 
ma.  523191;  Balsam,  Saleh  Eddin, 
272315;  Shu ’afar.  Shu’afat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Lav  Ha'ir,  69  Ahad  Haam, 
613862;  Kupat  Holim  Cia  lit,  7  Amsterdam, 
232383. 

Ra’anane-Kfar  Sava:  SuperPharm,  3 
Ostshinsky,  Kfar  Sava. 

Natanya:  Porat,  76  Petah  Tikva,  340967. 
Krayot  area:  Bialik,  15  Sderot  Yerusha- 
layim,  Kiryat  Bialik.  721 230. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sins,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics), 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.J.  Misgav  Ladech  (ob¬ 
stetrics),  Share  Zedefc  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado. 


WITHIN  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  PROJECT  RENEWAL 

2.  The  projected  construction  is  approximately 480 sqm. 

3.  Conditions  of  the  tender,  as  well  as  all'  other  pertinent  information,  can  be  ■ 
obtained  from  Tuesday,  Dec.  29,  1987  from  the  Agency,  17  Kaplan  Street. 
Tel  Aviv,  room  717  between  9  a-m.-I2  noon,  am  TTistancea-refondahle  deposit  of 
NIS250. 

4.  A  special  tour  of  the  construction  site  for  contractors  will  beheld  an  Thursday, 
January  7, 1988,  departing  at  10  ajn.  from  the  Karihna  Local  CoaxuaL 

5.  Bids  shonld  be  sobmitxed  not  Later  than  1  pan.  on  Wednesday,  January 27, 1988 
at  the  address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above- 

6.  This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Act- 
regarding  Registration  of  Contractors  for  the  execution  of  Engineering  and 
Construction  Works  1969,  snch  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  of  the  Act  . 
and  to  be  eligible  to  carry  out  the  works  as  specified.  • 

7.  The  Acency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest,  dr  any  other  bid.  '  daoMauts 


HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE  — 
JEWISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 
13  King  David  Street,  Jerusalem 
Tel.  02-203333.  Bus  No.  5,  6, 15, 18*  2l,  30 


FIRE 


102 


hi  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise,  diaJ 
numoerofyour  local  station  ae  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


You  are  invited  to  attend  a  monthly  lecture  series  in  English 
JEWISH  RESPONSES  TO  MODERNITY 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  at  8:00  p,m. 
WOMEN  IN  JUDAISM:  A  New  look  ; 
Lecturer  NA’AMAH  KELMAN 
Admission  Free.  Refreshmente  will  be  served. 


POLICE 


100 


PHILHARMONIC  1§ 

ORCHESTRA  music ciijctoa  :ub;ks«*:* 


CORRECTION 

TEL  AVIV,  ' 

.  Mann  Auditorium,  8:30  pjn. 

LIGHT  MUSIC 
CONCERT  No.  3  ; 

RAFAEL  FRUH8ECKDE  BURGOS 
conductor  • 

.  YEFIM  BRONFMAN 
piano 

Programme:  .  _.T 

Bizet- Suita  from  " Carmen ”  1  r 

Sabti-Saens- Plano  Concerto  No.  2 
Alberts -Sate  Espagnote 
Oe  FaMa  -  Excerpts  from  "B  Amor 

Snjjb”  . 

Do  Fatta  -  Dance  from  "La  Vida  ■ 
Breve”  -  '  .  ,  -#: 

Chapi -Prelude  .  .  -  > 

Granados  -  Intermezzo '  front1 
"Goyescas" 

Gbnenez  -  Intermezzo  from.  "La, 
Boda  do  Luis  Alonso"  : 

Saturday,  9.1 .88  . 


.  .  JERUSALBH,  -  : 

.  BtnymofHaruma  - 

SUBSCRIPTION 
CONCERT  No.  3 

LUCIANO  BERK)  V 
conductor  ' 
ALDQBENNICI 
■  viola  . 

RADIO  STUTTGART  Choir 
Programme:  .v 
Berio- "VocT  7 

Bend-  "C am” '  •- ;  .  ■ .  j  •  :•* 

TODAY,  28.12A7 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  Ilia  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 
4444. 

FLIGHTS 


24  —  Hoars  Ffight  Information  Ser¬ 
vice*:  Call  03-9712484  (multi-line).  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03381111  (20  fines) 

FIRST  AID  101 


Magen  David  Adorn 

in  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  in  addition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashfcekvi  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  “Kin  ii  Kiryat  Shmona  *944334 
Baershsha  74767  Naha  riya  *823333 
Carmiel  *988855  N  eta  riya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Petah  TiWa  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  *22333  Rishon  LeZlon  *42333 

■Haifa  *512233  Safad  930333 

Hatzor  936333  TalAiw  *54601 11 

Hoi  on  *03133  Tfoefiae  *790111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CUI 
service  in  the  area,  around  die  dock. 
Ban— Emotional  Rnt  AhLTeL  Jerusalem 

227171.  Tel  Aviv  546)111  (chOdrenNoutfi  C3- 
2611131,  Hafe  672222,  Beeisheba  418111, 
Netanya3S316- 

Rape  Oram  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  cafl 
Td  Am V,  234819,  Jausdam  -  245564  aid 
HaSa  660H1. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centra  A 

fiambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  & 

emergency  rails.  24  hours  a  dsy,  for  infomw- 
tion  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kapat  HoSm  fafonnation  Centre  TeL  03- 
43SQ0, 433500  Sunday-ThuradBy,  8  am  to  8 
pm  Friday  8  am  to  3  pm 


“Your 

Jerusalem  Hilton 

Breakfast,  Sir— 
with  The  Jerusalem  Post, 

of  course.” 


The  Jerusalem  Hiltor.  Hotel 
distributes  complimentary 
copies  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
to  guests  every  day. 


ByKENSCHACHTH* 

For  The  Jerusalem  Post 


*®eK  marketing  bodies:  Ultimately. 
Israel  yielded  on  the  produce 
issue,  dealing  the  way  for  approval 


rumpus 

duties  are  paid  at  the  port*  might  be 
slapped  with  a  purchase  tax  based 
on  an  estimated  wholesale  valuation 


iihe  -Tama  tax  on  imports.  The  Jem- 
safcm  Post  has  learned. 

^  --At- the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Em- 
:tT%-  bassy's  commercial  section  is  seek- 
- ^  -iwf:ing  525,000- to  conduct  its  own  de+ 
tailed stndy  of  the  Tama,  which  has 
aroused  suspicions  among  some  of 
%  trad’s  .trading  partners  that  it  is 
..“•‘V'J  j  being  applied  as  a  form  of  protec- 
'^w'  bonisnL  -U.S.  officials,  for  example, 
•  a,?  toS  t®6  concerned-,  that  as  tariffis  are 
’  i  rJJJ1,  dropped  under  the  bilatera]  Free 

Ttade  Area  agreement,  Tama  rates 
'  •■i-ifj  jl  acre  being  increased.  ‘ 

jj*’’ t=  When  told  of  the  EC  team’s  reo- 
■  :  dmmendadon,  a  spokesman  for  the 

Mznistzy  of  Industry  and  Trade  said 
*“  comment  would  be  witheJd  until  de¬ 
tails  of  the  report  were  presented. 
“We- are  not  going  to  react  to  some¬ 
thing  we  doa?t  know  about  yet,”  he 
said.  “There  was  a  team  here.  We 
have  dose  relations  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  and  we’re  dealing 
...  with  them  through  the  normal 
.  ^  channels.”  - 

. .^5  -  The  Tama  report  comes  on  the 
.  ‘  ^  Heels  of  a  bruising  fight  in  which  the 
EC  insisted  that  Jerusalem  drop  Its  - 
requirement  that  Wed  Bank  and 
Gaza  produce  be  marketed  in  Eu- 
. :  If  rope  through  Agrexco  and.  other  Is- 


?ers 


n»st  exclusively  on  the  issue  of  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  territories,  foe  Tama 
jssue  was  being  raised'  behind  the 
scenes.  Nevertheless,  tradecounsel- 
■  tors  stationed  in  Israel  note  that  offi- 
dal  EC  or  American  steps  on  Tama 
could,  well  depend  on  political,  as 
well  as  economic,  factors.  .  - 

“All  this  stuff  geis  thrown  into  the 
pot  along  with  political  issues,"  said 
one. 

At  least  pan  of  the  frustration  EC 
and  U-S.  officials  fed  toward  Tama 
apparently  revolves  arotmd  their*  in¬ 
ability  to  pin  down  how  the  levy 
works.  Strictly  speaking,  Tama  iSn’t 
a  tax,  but  a  way  of  expanding  the 
valuation  of  an  imported  product  for 
Pjnposes  of  applying  the  purchase 

fttrchase  taxes  are  applied  to  Is¬ 
raeli  goods  at  the  wholesale  level, 
wit  government  officials  maintain 
that  itfc  simpler  to  tax  imports  at  the 
port.  Thus,  the  Tama  formula,  a 
holdover  from  the  British  Mandate, 
was  devised  to  estimate  what  the. 
“tarkup  would  be  between  a  good's 
post-duty  import  value  and  the 
wholesale  price. 

-  For  example,  an  imported  transis¬ 
tor  radio,  valued  at  NIS  10  after 


per  cent  profit.  That  in¬ 
crease  in  the  radio's  valuation  is  the 
Tama. 

What  worries  foreign  trade  offi¬ 
cials,  like  Mike  Mercurio,  the  com¬ 
mercial  counsellor  attached  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  is  the  lack  of  “trans 
parency"  in  the  process.  Industry 
Ministry  officials  say  the  Tama  valu¬ 
ation  is  based  on  confidential  figures 
supplied  by  industry  figures.  £»nct 
the  Tama  inputs  are  confidential, 
Mercurio  said,  it's  impossible  to 
check  their  accuracy,  and  thus,  the 
Tama's. 

Equally  disturbing,  he  said,  are 
indications  that  as  tariffis  fall,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  FT  A.  Tama  rates  are 
climbing.  One  of  the  more  glaring 
examples  concerns  cigarettes.  Tar¬ 
iffs  decline  12  per  cent  when  the 
FTA  was  signed  in  September  1985 
and  now  stand  at  4  per  cent.  This 
year,  a  50  per  cent  Tama  was  im¬ 
posed  on  cigarettes  from  nfl  in  1985. 

Ophir  Yarkoni,  director  of  the 
economics  department  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  defended  the 
Tama  process  as  a  sound  concept. 

“I  find  it  strange  that  the  Tama  is 
something  we're  Mhamwi  to  raiir 
about,”  be  said.  '‘Basically  the  idea 
is  right.” 


energy  sources 


::70 

-fcl 
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By  USA  PERLMAN 
By  the  year  2000,  alt  creative^  en¬ 
ergy  sources,  particularly  foe  wind, 
may  be  sopplying.as  much  as  eight 
per  cent  of  Israel's enfegy  needs. 

Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  has 
fold  The  JerusaHem  PosL  *• 

He  said  that  he envisages  wind 
turbines  generating  4.5  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  electricity  —  a  figure' 
comparable  to  that  in  Holland,  one 
of  the  countries  mo&  actively:  en¬ 
gaged  in  generating  vrind  power. 

The  turbines  used  in  Israel  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  from  Scotland  and 
Denmark,  and  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  between  Israel  and  Denmark 
may  evohre,  Sbabalsflad.^  -  .-V-  - 
•  Another  alternative  eneVgy 

source  being  tapped  is  oil  shale-  A  shale  power  unit  is  being  upscaled  to 
demonstration :  plant  producing. .  17  megawatts.  The  minister  said  that 
steam  £rom  foe  shale_recently  vfte  next  stage  calls  for  120  MW 
opened  at  hfisbor.Rptem  in  foe  Ne-,.  pnits,  of  which  there  may  be  six  by 
gey.  i^iof^e^ste^  wfflrgo  di-  2000.  Although  Shahal  has  referred 

to  the  production  of  shale  oH  as  a 
“possibility”  in  the  future,  this  is  not 
part  of  the  current  operations. 

Research  in  solar  energy  is  also  to 
be  continued. 


COMPANY 

RESULTS 


Rada  QectrooJc  fadastvia* 

Military  electronics 
Quarter 

loSapt.30  1987 

Revenue  $&3m. 

Net  income  130,000 

Per  share  92 

Rogowto  Dovtloplng  Co. 

Contracting 

Half 

to  Sept.  30  1987 

Net  income  MS37&500 

Per  share  4% 


1988 

+22% 

+14% 

.16 


1966 

183,200 

2% 


Moshe  Shahal 


/ 

(Isaac  Harari) 


Cyclone  Aviation  Products  Ltd. 

Aviation 

Half 

to  Sept.  30  1987  1986 

Revenue  NIS10.73m.  8L99m. 

Net  income  642.700  (1.09mJ 

Par  share  1.98  (3361 


Public  sells  its  shekels 
for  foreign  currency 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Over  5500  million  worth  of  foreign 
currency  was  purchased  by  the  pub-. 
He  In  the  three  months  ended  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  figures  released  yesterday  by 
tile  Bank  of  Israel  showed. 

The  net  purchases  came  after  two 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
of  foreign  currency  by  the  public  and 
indicated  growing  expectations  of  a 
shekel  devaluation.  By  purchasing 
foreign  currency,  the  public  protects 
itself  against  a  weaker  shekel. 

The  figures  showed  that  In  Novem¬ 
ber  alone  the  Bank  of  Israel  sold  the 
private  sector  a  net  sum  oT  about 
S23Qm.  In  the  previous  month  it  sold 
some  $200m.  and  in  September 
about  5130m. 

Until  September,  the  flood  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  coming  from  "under 
the  mattress”  had  paid  for  a  large 
part  of  the  rising  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  deficit. 

Meanwhile,  figures  released  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  Central  Burean  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  showed  that  the  cun  ait  ac¬ 
count  deficit  totalled  some  $1.8 
btZbon  to  the  first  nine  months  of  the 


year,  compared  with  a  surplus  of 
$!2fm.  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

But  the  bureau  noted  that  despite 
the  large  rise  m  the  deficit,  there  was 
no  large  Increase  in  the  foreign  debt 
and  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
official  foreign  currency  reserves  fig¬ 
ure.  This  Stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
the  public  made  increased  tee  of 
“under  the  mattress"  dollars  to  pay 
for  trips  abroad.  The  “statistical  dis¬ 
crepancies''  item  in  tbe  balance-of- 
payments  figures,  which  serves  as  an 
indication  of  tbe  movement  of  this 
type  of  foreign  currency,  totalled 
some  SI. 3b.  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  (he  year,  compared  with  5365m. 
in  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  figures  afe»  showed  that  the 
dvflian  imports  of  goods  ami  services 
totalled  S  12.7b.  in  tbe  first  nhu. 
months,  while  exports  came  (o 
SlO.lb.  This  produced  a  gap  of 
about  $2.6h.  between  imports  and 
exports,  compared  with  $2.  lb.  in 
January 'September  1986.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  military  imports  totalled  about 
S2b.  in  the  first  nine  months,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  $900m.  for  Janu¬ 
ary -September  1986- 


Leumi  to  offer  overdraft 
facilties  linked  to  dollar 


Aifefcalon  Plywood  Lid- 
Wood  cutting 


Half 
to  Sept  30 
Revenue 
Net  Income 
Per  share 


1987 
NISI  7.45m. 
740.000 
088 


rectiy?  fo.fofc  neafoy^J^ev-Htos- 
phates  plant,  .and’dectricity  that  is 
eventually  to  be  prodticed  will  go  to 
foe  national  grid.  • 

•  At  present,  foie  capadly  of  -foe  oil 
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Insursnce 

Half 

to  Sept.  30  1987 

Revenue  NIS  333m.* 

Net  Income  910.100 

Per  share  (084) 

•From  insurance  premlums- 


1986 

14.73m. 

(206800) 

(0-24) 


1988 

3.16m. 

673.000 

(080) 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
Bank  Leumi  will  be  offering  a  fur¬ 
ther  refinement  of  its  business  credit 
facilities  starting  next  month  with 
dollar-linked  overdrafts. 

Tbe  new  accounts,  which  were 
unveiled  by  the  bank  Friday,  will  be 
available  at  competitive 'interest 
rates  that  reflect  current  expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  devaluation.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1988  Leumi  will  charge  1 
per  cent  per  month  interest,  as  well 
as  a  3  per  cent  fee,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  whole  quarter. 

This  makes  an  effective  total  cost 
of  some  75  per  cent  per  annum, 
compared  with  rates  of  35-50  per 
cent  on  unlinked  shekel  overdrafts. 
While  this  makes  (he  dollar-linked 
overdraft  seemingly  much  cheaper, 
potential  borrowers  must  calculate 
the  likelihood  of  a  devaluation  and 
of  what  size. 

Leumi  officials  noted  that  if  a  de¬ 
valuation  were  to  take  place,  a 
change  in  the  interest  rate,  or  the 
fee,  would  be  likely,  although  not 
certain. 

The  new  overdraft  facilities  will 
initially  be  offered  to  business  cus¬ 
tomers  only  and  linked  only  to  the 
dollar.  Both  of  these  criteria  may  be 
relaxed  in  the  future,  to  include  per¬ 
sonal  customers  and  other  curren¬ 
cies  or  the  currency  basket. 

The  mintmum  line  of  credit  will 
be  NIS  7,500,  and  the  minimum  size 
for  an  individual  transaction  will  be 
NIS  1.500.  Transactions  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  on  every  day  that  the  Bank  of 


israe:  publishes  a  representative 
rate  for  the  dollar,  but  no  cheque¬ 
books  will  be  issued  on  the 
accounts. 

The  loans  will  be  effectively  fi¬ 
nanced  by  shekel  deposits,  while  the 
bank  will  cover  its  exposure  to  for¬ 
eign  currency  risk  from  its  overall 
international  activity. 

Several  months  ago  Leumi  and 
other  banks  began  offering  fixed- 
term  dollar-linked  loans.  These  are 
only  available  far  periods  of  up  to 
six  months  at  interest  rates  of  16-19 
per  cent ,  plus  or  minus  the  change  in 
the  representative  rate  of  the  dollar 
over  the  period. 

Foreign  currency  loans  are  also 
available  to  Israeli  residents,  al¬ 
though  they  are  subject  10  a  volume 
ceiling  imposed  by  the  Bank  of  Isra¬ 
el.  These  are  currently  available  at 
rates  of  London  interbank  offered 
rate,  or  Libor,  plus  S-10  per  cent  for 
short  periods.  :o  which  must  be  add¬ 
ed  the  3  per  cent  levy  introduced  by 
the  Bank  of  Israe!  on  foreign-cur¬ 
rency  loans,  while  long-term  loans, 
on  which  foe  levy  does  not  fall,  cost 
Libor  plus  5  per  cent. 


ONE  QUARTER  of  foe  area  used 
for  coal  loading  and  unloading  facili¬ 
ties  at  Ashdcd  port  is  to  be  allocated 
to  private  industry  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last  week. 
Of  foe  total  area,  150.000  square 
metres,  or  one  quarter,  is  to  be 
available  for  private  importers 
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JUSTICE 

(Cofrf inuedfrom  Page.  One) 

was  postponed  lUifoL  later  in  tbe 
tfreek. 

-  Tbe  “heroes”  of  thejiots  seemed 
gloomy  in  court.  Unlike  the  accused 
ip  similar  trials  in  the  past,  they  did 
not  make  victory  signs  or  look  excit¬ 
ed  -  perhaps  because  their  relatives 
Had  been  denied  entry  to  the  court¬ 
room  or  -because  it  was  their  first 
tine  id  court.  The  only  spectators 
were  a  few  journalists. 

’  Several  jibes  (he  judge  called  a 
defendant's  name  and  no  one  re¬ 
plied.  Levy  turned  to  tbe  command- 
of  the-soldiere  who  had  brought 
defendants:  “Where  is  Yibye 
Ahmed  Snba?  Where  is 
Amjad  aJ-Asmar,  file  No.  5578/87?” 

-  •  “Ihey’re  not  here,”  the  other  de¬ 
fendants  said.  The  soldier  looked  at 
$  fist  and  said,  “Maybe  they're  in 
another  prison.  Maybe  they’ve  been 
released,  m  have  to  check.” 

‘  Everything  had  been  prepared  in 
atomy,  it  seemed,  and  sometimes 
the  result  was  total  confusion. 

■  Only  in  three  cases  was  there  a 
ijenHct,  after  the  defendants  plea- 
bargained.  . 

i  Maher  Latif  Abd  el-Hadi,  15. 

Qom  Anabta,  north  of  Nablus, 
pleadedgmlly  to  assisting  his  friends 
%  standing  guard  at  the  gate  of  his 
high  school  while  they  threw  stones 
a  Israel]  'vehicles.  The  judge  said 
J>bd  ri-HafoXTCcord  was  dean,  his 
^uewiw^a  "passive”  one,  and  sen- 
six  weeks  in  prison 
^'*$^fooiith  suspended  seo- 
remain  in  force  for 


five  years.  He  was  also  fined  NIS 
500  or  two  more  months  in  prison. 

Another  boy,  Khaim's  AbctTMa- 
tri’a,  17,  fromjericho  pleaded  guilty 
to  stoning  a  car  on  tbe  road  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  October,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  eight  months  in  jail  and  16 
months  suspended.  The  judge  said 
that  because  Matri’a  came  from  a 
poor  family,  be  would  not  be  fined. 

Nasser  Zuhadi  Khakmeh,  16,  of 
the  Balata  refugee  camp  near  Nab¬ 
lus,  pleaded  guilty  to  tossing  stones 
and  bottles  at  security  forces  on  De¬ 
cember  14.  Because  the  boy  was 
shot  and  wounded  in  his  legs,  the 
prosecution  asked  for  a  light  sen¬ 
tence.  He  was  jailed  for  a  month 
and  a  half,  given  a  13Vfe  month  sus¬ 
pended  sentence,  and  fined  NIS 
300.  - 

Before,  sentence  was  passed,  the 
defence  attorney  asked  for  the 
court’s  mercy,  and  said  the  boy  re¬ 
gretted  his  actions. 

The  judge  said:  “I  want  to  hear  it 
from  him.”  He  tamed  to  the  defen¬ 
dant,  who  remained  silent.  “What 
do  you  have  to  say  for  yourself?’ 
the  judge  asked. 

The  boy  (fid  not  answer. 

“Am  I  going  to  see  you  here 
again?”  the  judge  asked. 

“No,  Your  Honour,  never,  I 
promise  yon.  I  regret  what  I  did.  I'D 
never  do  it  again.” 

These  were  the  fight  sentences, 
the  plea-bargains.  But  there  wifi  be 
more  trials  today,  and  lawyers  say 
they  expect  much  heavier  sentences. 
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Statistics 


‘Costs  of  an 
offering  on 
bourse  high’ 

A  study  of  14  initial  offerings 
made  on  tbe  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  in  1987  found  that  while 
gross  proceeds  came  to  about  $20 
million,  the  costs  associated  with  (be 
issues  was  S5m.,  or  25  per  cent, 
raising  questions  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  bringing  small  issues  to 
market. 

The  study,  by  National  Consul¬ 
tants  Ltd.,  a  unit  of  Bank  Leumi. 
found  that  larger  offerings  were 
more  cost  effective  than  smaller 
ones.  For  example.  Negev  Ceramics 
Ltd.  raised  NIS  4.8m.,  if  all  options 
are  exercised,  wjih  its  issuing  ex¬ 
penses  amounting  to  19.1  per  cent. 
By  comparison.  The  Israel  Experi¬ 
ence,  raised  NIS  1.2m.  but  racked 
up  issuing  expenses  of  31.5  per  cent. 

Costs  associated  with  raising 
money  on  tbe  stock  exchange  in¬ 
clude  underwriting  fees,  lawyers' 
and  accountants*  services,  and  on¬ 
going  reports  and  auditing  to  com¬ 
ply  with  slock  exchange  regulations. 

Because  of  what  the  study  termed 
the  “high  effective  cost”  of  raising 
capital,  the  report  suggested  that  the 
exchange  consider  increasing  the 
minimum  that  can  be  raised  from 
the  current  5750,000. 

Building  sector  jobs 

Executives  in  the  building  indus¬ 
try.  which  was  paralyzed  by  the  re¬ 
cent  unrest  in  the  Arab  sector,  will 
discuss  a  plan  tomorrow  to  boost  the 
number  of  its  Jewish  workers.  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Builders  Association 
President  David  Stern  said 
yesterday. 

Stern  will  present  a  five-year  pro¬ 
gramme  to  r ecu  it  discharged  sol¬ 
diers.  for  which  he  hopes  to  recruit 
support  from  the  labour  unions,  and 
foe  Housing  and  Labour  ministries, 
a  statement  from  the  assiocation 
said.  He  said  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  cannot  accept  a  situation  m 
which  activity  grinds  10  a  halt  be¬ 
cause  of  outside  events.  He  added 
that  according  to  official  data, 
46,000  out  of  the  106,000  workers  in 
foe  trade  live  in  the  territories. 

Fibres  Institute 

Industry  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
yesterday  expressed  stiff  opposition 
to  the  Treasury's  plans  to  close 
down  the  Fibres  Institute.  Sharon 
said  foe  institute  was  the  only  body 
that  conducts  quality  checks  on  fi¬ 
bres  for  the  Defence  and  Health 
ministries,  and  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Israeli  Industry. 

Sharon  said  that  two  years  ago 
efficiency  measures  had  been  taken 
at  foe  institute  at  the  Treasury’s  de¬ 
mand,  leading  to  a  one-third  reduc¬ 
tion  ion  its  work-force. 

Overtime  boost 

The  NIS  75  pay  rise  recently 
awarded  to  public-sector  workers 
will  be  taken  into  account  for  over¬ 
time  payment  calculations  under  an 
agreement  worked  out  Iasi  week  by 


Histadrut  trade  union  department 
head  Haim  Haberfeld  and  Ya’afov 
Danon,  foe  Treasury  official  in 
charge  of  wages. 

Histadrut  officials  pointed  out 
that  this  agreement  will  benefit  the 
majority  of  public-sector  (employ¬ 
ees.  Haberfeld  and  Danon  also 
agreed  on  increasing  the  overtime 
rate  in  the  public  sector  to  130  per 
cent  of  regular  wages. 

Coal  facilities 

One  quaner  of  foe  area  used  for 
coal  loading  and  unloading  facilities 
at  Ashdod  port  is  to  be  allocated  to 
private  industry  in  the  near  future. 
Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  last  week. 

Of  the  total  area,  150,000  square 
metres,  or  one  quarter,  is  to  be 
available  for  private  importers  of 
coal,  “so  as  to  encourage  competi¬ 
tion."  Shahal  said.  His  plan  is  in  line 
with  the  overhaul  deregulation  of 
the  fuel  sector. 

Matam  compensation 

Customers  of  Matam,  the  Moshav 
Movement  retail  chain  that  col¬ 
lapsed  earlier  this  year,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive  the  goods  they  had 
ordered  but  never  received  in  the 
wake  of  tbe  bankruptcy  or  get  com¬ 
pensation. 

Under  a  settlement  approved  by 
the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court  in  No¬ 
vember,  customers  have  foe  option 
of  getting  back  75  per  cent  of  the 
money  they  paid  Matam  or  paying 
an  additional  25  per  cent  over  the 
retail  price  for  the  good  they 
purchased. 

Some  1.400  customers  -  about  95 
per  cent  of  the  customers  who  did 
not  receive  their  goods  -  have  asked 
for  the  products  they  paid  for  or  for 
their  money  back.  Tbe  Moshav 
Movement  provided  NIS  1  million 
to  the  Israel  Consumer  Council  to 
pay  the  compensation. 

Dishwasher  exports 

Amcor  Ltd.  said  yesterday  it  had 
signed  an  agreement  to  sell  56  mil¬ 
lion  Pony  dishwashers  to  Britain, 
foe  Netherlands,  France,  Greece 
and  Turkey  next  year. 

Managing  Director  Uri  Bernstein 
said  about  5,000  Pony  dishwashers 
were  flown  to  Europe  in  the  last  few 
months  and  were  “swept  up”  by  cus¬ 
tomers  during  the  Christmas  buying 
season.  He  added  that  tbe  company 
is  completing  plans  to  export  Ponies 
to  tbe  U.S.  beginning  in  1989. 

Goose  liver  exports 

Agrexco  couldn't  meet  its  com¬ 
mitment  for  goose  liver  shipments 
during  foe  critical  Christinas  season 
this  year,  Asher  Hard,  the  market¬ 
ing  co-operative’s  water  fowl  export 
manager  says. 

The  co-operative  had  planned  to 
ship  28  tons  of  liver  in  December, 
but  exports  for  the  month  will  only 
reach  18  tons,  he  said.  Tbe  shortage 
is  especially  snrpising  because  of  foe 
high  average  price  of  540,000  per 
ton  f.o.b. 

Hard  said  the  shortfall  not  only 
means  a  loss  of  income  but  also 
hurts  Agrexco 's  reputation  for  sup¬ 
plying  a  product  at  foe  height  of  foe 
season. 
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Demand  outstrips 
power  supply 

By  USA  PERLMAN- 

Not  enough  electricity  is  being 
produced  to  meet  the  demand,  caus¬ 
ing  the  continued  power  failures  re¬ 
cently  around- the  country. 

Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal 
has  called  the  Electric  Corporation’s 
board  chairman  Binyamin  Gibli  and 
managing  director  Yitzhak  Hofi  to  a 
special  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
They  are  expected  to  discuss  how  to 
solve  flie  problem  of  the  power  fail- 
-  ures  and  decide  whether  to  install 
two  additional  power  units  at  the 
new  Asbkelon  power  plant  (to  be 
completed  in  2989)  or  in  Haifa. 
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The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
the  appointment  of  Aluf  (res.) 
Moshe  Gidron  as  comptroller  of  the 
defence  establishment,  to  replace 
Aluf  (res.)  Shlpmo  Brel. 
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Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  Bank  of  Israel  will  offer  the 
commercial  banks  four  weekly  loans 
of  NIS  750  minion  each  daring  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  allocation  of  the  sums  be¬ 
tween  the  banks  and  the  interest 
rates  os  them  will  be  determined  by 
commercial  banks'  bids  in  open 
tender. 

The  prior  announcement  of  the 
tender  schedule  marked  a  new  tactic 
on  the  part  of  the  central  bank.  It 


apparently  represents  one  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  by  the  bank  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  bitter  battle  over 
liquidity  management  it  held  with 
the  commercial  banks  during  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November. 

The  central  bank  added  that  thjs 
week  the  commercial  hanks  wffl  have 
to  repay  loans  worth  NIS750  which 
they  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  Is¬ 
rael  through  (aiders  held  early  this 
month. 
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Deportation  and  after 

THE  WAVE  OF  DISORDERS  in  the  occupied  territories 
having  finally  receded,  at  least  for  now,  it  is  time  to  mete  out 
due  punishment  to  the  malefactors  that  will  presumably  also 
serve  as  a  deterrent  against  repetition  of  such  offences. 

About  one  thousand  Palestinians  in  Gaza,  Judea  and  Sa¬ 
maria  who  are  suspected  of  having  either  instigated  or  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  disturbances,  have  already  been  rounded  up. 
Most  of  them  are  expected  to  be  sentenced  in  quick  trials 
before  Israeli  military  courts.  The  “hard  core”  is  due  for 
banishment  from  the  country  by  administrative  order. 

How  many  will  in  the  end  be  deported  -  most  probably  to 
southern  Lebanon,  since  neither  Jordan  nor  Egypt  will  take 
them  -  remains  uncertain:  the  inner  cabinet  is  yet  to  make  up 
its  mind  in  the  matter.  Rumours  of  hundreds  being  slated  for 
that  ultimate  penalty  have  been  dismissed  by  defence  officials. 
True,  one  anonymous  official  is  reported  to  have  conceded, 
the  defence  establishment  might  have  wished  to  see  hundreds 
go.  But  that  is  impractical.  Every  deportation  order  may  be 
challenged  before  a  military  advisory  committee,  and  it  must 
be  sufficiently  well  grounded  to  pass  the  test  of  an  appeal  to 
the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  thus  more  likely  that  not  more  than  ten  or  so  of  this 
month's  riot-makers  will  be  expelled  from  the  Land.  They, 
however,  would  still  constitute  the  largest  group  of  expellees 
since  the  Six  Day  War.  And,  unlike  former  such  groups,  they 
would,  by  and  large,  represent  the  threat  not  of  terrorism  but 
of  the  blight  of  occupation. 

The  real  question,  then,  is,  what  useful  purpose  can  be 
served  by  an  even  limited  resort  to  a  sordid,  42-year  old  British 
mandatory  ordinance  which  directly  clashes  with  Israel's  paper 
commitment  to  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention,  and  which  makes  something  of  a  mockery 
of  Israel's  claim  to  be  running  a  benign  occupation.  The 
answer,  in  all  likelihood,  is  none  whatever,  except  maybe  in  the 
very  short  run. 

Deportations  will  create  more  problems  than  they  will  solve, 
helping  rekindle  rather  than  put  out  the  fires  of  resistance  in 
the  territories.  It  may  be  convenient  for  the  defence  minister, 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  contradicting  the  chief-of-staff,  Dan  Shomron, 
to  hold  the  PLO  responsible  for  the  recent  disorders.  But  the 
evidence  indicates  that  it  was  in  the  main  not  outside  wire¬ 
pullers,  nor  outside  terrorist  agents,  nor  even  the  veteran  local 
—  such  as  campus  -  trouble-makers,  who  whipped  up  the  riots, 
but  previously  unknown  grassroot  activists. 

Even  if  the  banished  Palestinians  turn  out  to  be  truly  “big 
fish,”  their  expulsion  will  not  pacify  the  territories.  Their 
places  will  easily  be  taken  by  “small  fry.”  For  it  is  resistance 
itself  that  has  become  a  social  badge  of  honour,  especially  in 
Gaza. 

“It  is  true,”  as  Gaza’s  venerable  deposed  mayor,  Rashad 
Shawwa,  has  put  it,  “that  a  few  people  started  this  (recent  spate 
oidisorders).  But  if  there  wasn’t  fertile  ground  they  wouldn’t 
have  met  such  a  response.  What  should  happen  now  is  not  to 
deport  people.  The  government  must  seek  a  political 
solution.” 

What  the  government  must  it  will  not,  however,  do.  With 
the  Likud  premier  piously  plumping  for  a  directly  negotiated 
peace  of  what  would  amount  to  Jordan’s  surrender  of  the 
territories  in  toto  to  Israel,  and  with  Labour’s  .defence  minister 
following  him  but  one  step  behind  even  while  opposing  whole¬ 
sale  annexation,  the  prospects  for  the  resumption  of  move¬ 
ment  towards  a  political  solution  any  time  soon  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  not  very  bright. 

A  woman’s  place 

CAN  IT  BE  that  in  Israel's  40th  year  Jewish  women  will  be 
held  ineligible,  simply  because  they  are  women,  to  serve  on  a 
state  body  whose  activities  concern,  both  sexes  ?  Yes  it  can. 

The  dominant  view  in  Jewish  Orthodoxy  to  this  day  is  that  a 
woman’s  proper  place  is  in  her  home,  or  behind  a  partition  in 
the  synagogue,  but  certainly  not  in  politics.  Although  obser¬ 
vant  women  of  the  Mizrahi  movement  have  in  fact  been 
allowed  to  participate  in  religious  Zionist  politics,  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  consensus  has  been  that  where  politics  impinges  on  areas 
of  rabbinical  authority,  women  must  be  turned  away. 

Oddly,  the  non-religious  parties,  too,  have  until  very  recent¬ 
ly  accepted  this  exclusionary  rule  as  if  it  were  banded  down 
from  Sinai.  Thus  Jewish  women  in  Israel  have  been  denied 
membership  on  religious  councils  and  on  rabbinical  electoral 
boards  which  deal  with  religious  matters  but  are  state,  not 
religious  bodies. 

Last  year  an  observant  woman  in  Yeroham  created  a 
countrywide  stir  by  insisting  on  her  right  to  be  elected  to  the 
local  religious  council.  Her  challenge  is  yet  to  be  settled  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

This  year,  two  women  members  of  the  Tel  Aviv  city  council, 
both  Labourites,  have  scored  another  surprising  first  by  offer¬ 
ing  their  candidacies  for  a  committee  that  is  due  to  elect  the 
city’s  new  chief  Ashkenazi  rabbi.  Their  daring  move  has  been 
excoriated  by  most  rabbis  as  the  ultimate  indignity.  No  rabbi, 
the  chief  rabbinate  vowed,  would  accept  election  by  a  board 
that  included  women.  AD  the  religious  parties  applauded. 

For  a  brief  while  it  appeared  as  though  the  Tel  Aviv  city 
council  would  rather  have  no  new  chief  Ashkenazi  rabbi,  and 
make  do  with  the  incumbent  Sephardi  chief  rabbi,  than  to  bow 
to  such  rabbinic  injunction.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Mayor  Shlomo 
Lahat,  a  self-proclaimed  liberal  and  a  great  believer  in  wom¬ 
en’s  rights,  chose  to  side  with  the  rabbis  when  it  was  made 
clear  to  him  that  the  Likud’s  political  interest  demanded  it  and 
that  he  could  himself  regain  a  prominent  role  in  his  erstwhile 
party  if  he  went  along. 

This,  fortunately,  is  not  necessarily  the  end  of  the  affair  of 
the  two  defeated  women  candidates.  The  case  may  yet  be 
taken  to  the  High  Court.  But  an  interim  judgment  may  already 
be  entered .  The  true  trouble  stems  not  from  the  position  of  the 
rabbis,  to  which  they  are  surely  entitled.  It  stems  from  the  kind 
of  identification  of  the  state  with  the  synagogue  that  leads 
inevitably  to  the  imposition  of  rabbinic  edict  on  the  mostly 
unwilling  state  and  to  political  exploitation  by  unscrupulous 
non-religious  parties. 
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As  latest  developments  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  make  Americans  more  receptive  to  pro-Arab  viewpolgk . 

Israel  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  comjp|acei»  jg 


THE  LATEST  tensions  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  have  rein¬ 
forced  some  important  trends  in  the 
American  Jewish  and  American 
Arab  communities.  Although  it  is 
Stiii  too  early  to  draw  any  hard-and- 
fast  conclusions,  if  the  riots  continue 
there  could  be  some  dramatic 
changes  which  would  seriously  af¬ 
fect  the  political  scene  and  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  U.S.  Middle  East  policy. 

Embarrassed  by  the  widespread 
media  image  of  the  ugly  Israeli. 
American  Jews  will  almost  automat¬ 
ically  become  less  gung-ho  in  their 
pro-Israel  political  activity.  No  one. 
however,  should  expect  a  significant 
chunk  of  the  Jewish  community  to 
completely  turn  against  Israel.  That 
will  not  happen.  Israel  is  simply  too 
much  a  part  of  the  American  Jewish 
psyche. 

Some  intellectuals  and  others  will 
sign  protest  letters,  aligning  them¬ 
selves  with  Peace  Now-oriented 
groups  in  Israel.  Other  more  estab¬ 
lishment  Jewish  leaders  will  issue 
statements  criticizing  various  Israeli 
policies.  The  rank  and  file,  howev¬ 
er,  will  continue  to  identify  with  Is¬ 
rael  even  as  they  grow  confused  and 
embarrassed  by  television  and  news¬ 
paper  reports. 

It  is  also  likely  that  increasing 
numbers  of  influential  American 
Jews  will  become  passive.  Instead  of 
defending  Israel,  they  will  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  what  they  regard 
as  unnecessarily  harsh  Israeli  mea¬ 
sures  aimed  at  restoring  law  and  or¬ 
der  in  the  territories.  It  will  be  hard 
for  them  to  support  policies  thar 
they  have  a  hard  time  even 
understanding. 


IN  THE  American  Arab  communi¬ 
ty.  the  riots  appear  ro  have  had  an 
opposite  effect.  The  demonstrations 
in  the  territories  have  become  an 
increasing  source  of  pride  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Arabs.  They  want  to  get  more 
involved,  many  for  the  first  time. 

"I  am  so  proud  of  what  my  Pales¬ 
tinian  brothers  and  sisters  are  doing 
right  now."  an  American  citizen  of 
Palestinian  origin  now  living  in  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida,  told  me  during  a  re¬ 
cent  telephone  conversation  after 
hearing  me  discuss  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  radio.  “I  can’t  tell  you 
how  excited  I  am.  God  bless  them.” 
His  comments  were  typical  of  many 
others  1  have  heard  from  American 
Arabs  since  this  latest  eruption  in 
the  territories. 

Over  the  years,  the  pro-Arab  lob¬ 
by  in  Washington  proved  no  match 
for  the  pro-Israel  lobby  which  was 
better  organized  and  financed,  and 
more  sophisticated  and  committed. 
Americans  of  Arab  ancestry  did  not 
appear  to  have  the  same  zest  for 
political  activity.  They  were  also 
outnumbered.  Even  their  tradition¬ 
al  support  from  the  oil  companies, 
the  huge  engineering  and  construc¬ 
tion  firms  with  contracts  in  the  Arab 
states,  and  the  so-called  profession¬ 
al  ''Arabists'*  in  the  diplomatic  and 
academic  communities  did  not  over¬ 
ly  help  their  cause. 

Americans,  by  and  large,  identi¬ 
fied  with  Israel,  as  reflected  in  the 
national  public  opinion  surveys 
which  showed  lopsided  support  for 
Israel. 

And  within  the  American  Arab 
community,  serious  splits  between 
various  groups  further  added  to 


Wolf  Blitzer 


their  problems.  The  Lebanese 
Christians,  for  example,  rarely 
agreed  with  the  Palestinians  or 
Syrians. 

Their  biggest  handicap,  of  course, 
was  Palestinian  terrorism.  Ameri¬ 
cans-  even  American  Arabs-  had  a 
tough  time  justifying  the  planting  of 
bombs  in  supermarkets  or  the  hi¬ 
jacking  of  airliners. 

But  recently,  groups  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  Arab 
Americans  (NAAA)  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Arab  Anti-Discrimination 
Committee  (ADC)  have  begun  to 
make  a  ipodest  impact  on  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Washington.  They  have  been 
especially  active  in  trying  to  influ¬ 
ence  American  blacks  and  the  na¬ 
tional  news  media,  and  they- have 
scored  some  points  in  the  process. 

They  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
catching  up  with  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity.  In  recent  weeks,  for  instance, 
nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent 
the  Congress  from  overwhelmingly 
voting  in  favour  of  legislation  to  shut 
down  the  PLO’s  offices  hr  Washing¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  The  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  is  now  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  avoid  dosing  the  PLO’s 
observer  mission  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  -  the  Washington  office  has 
already  been  shut  down  -  despite 
the  law  mandating  closure  by  the 
end  of  March.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  fears  that  dosing  the  New 
York  mission  would  violate  U.S. 
treaty  obligations  to  the  UN  as  host 
country. 

But  even  in  the  process  of  kiting 


that  battle  -  at  least  temporarily  - 
the  pro-Arab  groups  have  managed 
to  win  some  sympathy.  Editorials  in 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  other  major  American 
newspapers  strongly  opposed  the. 
anti-PLO  legislation.  They  argued 
in  favour  of  freedom  of  speech. 
Even  some  liberal  Jewish  lawmak¬ 
ers,  including  Democratic  Repre¬ 
sentative  Barney  Frank  of- Massa¬ 
chusetts,  came  to  their  defence. 

American  Arab  spokesmen,  ted 
by  former  Democratic  Senator 
James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota 
and  Dr.  James  Zogby,  have  man¬ 
aged  to  make  their  presence,  felt  in 
Washington.  Stories  about  the 
American  Jewish  community's  drive 
to  gain  support  for  Israel  have  been 
coupled  recently  by  sfrmlar  stories 
about  die  American  Arab  commu¬ 
nity.  Jewish  spokesmen  are  quoted  -- 
but  so  are  Arab  spokesmen. 

Abourezk  and  Hyman. Bookbind¬ 
er,  the  former  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  recently  published  a 
book  describing  Their  positions  on' 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  They  ap- . 
peaxed  together  on  several  televi¬ 
sion  programmes  and  at  numerous 
forums  around  the  country.  Last 
week.  Cable  News  Network  aired  a 
debate  between  Rabbi  Marc  Tan- 
nenbaom  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  and  David  Saad  of  the 
NAAA. 

IT  IS  MUCH  too  early  to  conclude 
whether  these  trends  mil  radically 
alter  the  face  of  American  politics. 
In  the  past,  for  example,  there  have 
been  moments  when  the  tide  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  appeared  to  be  -turning 


BUDGET  CUTS 


DECLINE  OF  EDUCATION 


To  the  Editor  of  TheJerusaiem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  Hebrew,  they  say  “ ovdim 
oleum."  In  polite  English,  the  best 
you  can  say  is,  “we  are  being  had!”  1 
am  referring  to  the  latest  revelations 
about  the  way  in  which  Shas  is  abus¬ 
ing,  albeit  in  a  way  which  may  be 
technically  legal,  its  position  of  pow¬ 
er  in  the  interior  ministry  to  finance 
its  institutions  and  thus  build  its 
empire.  Eli  Landau,  mayor  of  Heiz- 
liya,  revealed  the  story  (December 
16)  and  it  was  frightening.  How 
much  money  has  gone  into  building 
El  Hama’ayan  which  serves  a  pur¬ 
pose  which  some  of  us  might  not  call 
positive?  There  are  now  hundreds  of 
branches  of  this  organization  which 
leads  people  towairi  extreme,  even 
fanatic,  positions  in  religion  and  all 
of  them  exist  because  of  public 
funds. 

At  the  same  time  that  public  fends 
are  going  to  the  coffers  of  Shas,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  other  pro¬ 
jects  and  other  parties,  we  are  being 


budget,  that  we  must  reduce  funds 
for  the  state  educational  system ,  that 
we  must  cut  down  on  health  services, 
that  we  must  eliminate  social  welfare 


programmes,  that  we  must  cut  down 
on  old-age  pensions.  What  is  this? 
Are  we  talking  about  two  separate 
governments,  one  of  which  has 
money  for  all  kinds  of  worthless 
projects,  and  the  other  which  has 
nothing  for  the  very  services  which 
make  us  a  Jewish  State  in  the  sense 
of  a  humane,  decent  state  which 
cares  for  people?  How  is  it  that  the 
treasury  can  withhold  payments  for 
all  kinds  of  projects  it  does  not  want 
and  permit  funds  to  go  to  projects 
which  are  as  dubious  as  the  above- 
mentioned  ones?  Is  this  the  price  of 
coalition  agreements? 

If  so.  the  price  is  too  high.  We 
must  be  able  to  control  all  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  government,  and 
not  permit  individual  departments  to 
go  off  on  their  own  while  others 
suffer.  If  there  must  be  cuts  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  services  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  at  the  very  least  we  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  this  not  be 
done  until  aid  to  these  unnecessary 


then,  let  us  hear  no  more  talk  about 
what  we  cannot  afford. 

REUVEN  HAMMER 

Jerusalem. 


PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Your  front-page  headline 
and  story  of  December  18  “Herzog 
bolds  record  for  overspending, ”  is 
incorrect  and  misleading. 

The  presidency’s  budget  does  not 
include  any  allocation  for  travelling 
expenses.  A  decision  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  concerning  a  trip  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  carries  automatically  an 
approval  for  the  budget  required. 
However,  since  the  sum  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  budget  it  has  to  be 
formally  approved  by  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee. 

This  also  applies  to  unforeseen 
expenses  such  as  those  covered  by 
the  same  approval  of  the  finance 
committee.  These  included,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  repairs  of  the  roof  of  the 
president's  residence;  security 
arrangements  which  were  decided 
upon  by  the  appropriate  authorities; 
or  replacement  of  the  telephone  ex¬ 
change  of  a  type  which  is  no  longer  in 


government  use  and  which  is  out  of 
commission. 

Thus,  there  is  no  cal]  for  the 
allegations  that  there  has  been  a  case 
of  “over-spending.”  In  every  case, 
appropriate  approval  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  had  been  given  in  advance.  This 
is  a  normal  procedure  with  respect  to 
non-recurring  items. 

With  regard  to  travel  abroad,  it 
should  be  noted  that  until  1985,  no 
President  of  Israel  was  ever  invited 
on  a  state  visit  to  any  country  in 
Europe  or  North  America.  The  pres¬ 
ident’s  trips  are  usually  initiated  by 
the  host  country  and  decided  upon 
by  the  government.  Moreover,  the 
ament  presidency  includes  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  40th  anniversaiy  of  the 
Allied  victory  in  World  War  II  and 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

AMIGLUSKA, 
Spokesman , 
Office  of  the  President 

Jerusalem. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  We  have  witnessed  a  steady 
deterioration  of  the  level  of  our 
educational  system  on  all  levels  due 
to  the  “successful”  cutting  of  the 
budget  earmarked  for  education. 
Now,  we  seem  to  have  readied  the 
bottom  in  education.  It  is  hardly 
imaginable  that  our  schools  can  de¬ 
teriorate  further. 

.  Those  who  succeed  in  reaching 
university  do  so  with  the  help  of 
“grey  education,”  i.e.  courses  and 
private  tuition  on  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  scale.  Parents  pay  consider¬ 
able  sums  already  in  the  early  stages 
in  order  to  provide  required 
teaching,  and  high  schools  keep  their 
students  busy  by  having  them  taught 
in  the  afternoons.  Hie  subjects  for 
which  even  gifted  pupils  do  not  rely 
on  school  are-numerous  -  mathema¬ 
tics,  Hebrew  language;  English, 
French,  Arabic,  chemistry  are  the 
main  weaknesses,  not  due  to  the 
pupil's  inability  to  learn,  but  to  the 


prevails.  Also,  the  teachers  are  sul¬ 
len  and  vent  their  frustration  cm  their 
pupils.  They  feel  that  they  are  being 
humiliated  by  the  ridiculous  salaries 
offered. 

As  to  Mr.  Navon's  declaration 
that  be  would  resign  if  fees  are 
collected  at  high  school  level  - 1  can 
only  say:  so  what?  He  has  dome 
nothing  to  introduce  the  overdue 
changes  in  the  system;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  has  watched  without  doing 
anything  as  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Whom  is  he  threatening? 
What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  give  up 
patting  one  patch  after  the  other  on  a 
syllabus  that  is  basically  outdated 
and  does  not  serve  the  needs  of  our 
days.  Nor  does  it  help  to  fight  private 
schools,  as  the  ministry  does.  They 
are  not  the  cause  but  the  consequ¬ 
ence  of  the  neglect  of  education  in 
the  Jewish  State  which  should  know 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and 


the  strength  the  Jews  have  always 
derived  from  knowledge  and  profes¬ 
sional  training.  ....  ,  :m  : 

Apart  from  poorly  motivated  and 
trained  teachers,  .who  are  after,  all 
the  product  of  negative  selection 
except  for  a  few  idealists,  there  is  a 
lack  of  continuity  in  education.  Each 
unit  -  elementary,  junior  high  and' 
secondary  edu cation  -  disregards  the 
other,  litis  is  wqrst  in  regard  to 
university.  .  •  .  =  . 

Teachers  should  be  supported  is. 
their  demand  for  adequate  salaries 
and  pupils  and  their  parents,  instead 
of  complaining,  should  demonstrate 
in  front  of  the  Knesset  whose  mem¬ 
bers  set  an  example  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  on  which  ride  their  bread  is- 
buttered. 

In  return,  inspection  must  be 
made  effective'  and  bad.  teachers 
must  be  fired.  Today  the  inspector  is 
helpless,  having  neither  the  right  to 
hire  nor  to  fire.  Since  a  good  teadfer 
gets  just  as  much  (or,  more  precise- 


motivation  is  throttled  systematical¬ 
ly- 

Teachers  should  also  be  handed 
strict  instructions  as  to  what  they 
may  or  may  not  do.  For  example, .. 
marks  are  given  bearing  in  mind 
minor  offences  such  as  speaking  in 
the  lesson.  There  should  be  guide¬ 
lines  that  state  unequivocally  what  is 
permitted  and  what  is  not.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  bearing  m  mind  the  absence  of 
all  criteria  for  the  so-called  tsiyun 
magen  (protective  grade?)  given  by 
the  teacher,  it  had  better  be  abo¬ 
lished  since  demands  vary  so  drama¬ 
tically  from  one  school.to  another. 

It  is  time  we  tackled  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems:  An  Improvement  in 
the  sphere  of  education  will  benefit 
Israeli  society  in  all  regards  and  may' 
reduce  emigration  and  encourage 
immigration. 

USA  LEVENBERG 

Tel  Aviv. 


ORCHESTRA  REHEARSALS 


MONGOOSES 


To  the  Editor  of  TheJerusaiem  Post 
Sir,  -  I  was  delighted  by  D'vora 
Ben  Shaul *s  article  of  December  18 
on  mongooses.  Her  articles  are  al¬ 
ways  witty  and  informative.  This 
one  interested  me  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  following  occurrence. 

I  was  recently  on  my  balcony  at 
6:30  in  the  morning  when  1  saw 
three  mongooses,  one  large,  proba- 


but  what  if  it's  something? 

Report  suspicious  objects!  Dial  100. 


FOR  TOURISTS: 
™m$6day 

Alt  cars  raw.  pick  up  and  defivery  tree. 

TAHIR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  KBnr  Ha’atzmsut,  Netanya. 

Tel  058-331831  (day) 
053-25763  (right) 


Long-Distance  Love 
Let  Them  Eat  Cake 

•  Leaving  your  family  or  friend  In 
-  Jerusalem? 

•  Going  to  miss  a  special  birthday, 
anniversary  or  housewarming? 

Send  a  home-baked,  decorated 
cake  instead.  Delivery  anywhere 
Sn  Jerusalem,  on  fee  dale  you 
name 

The  Long-Distance  Cake 
Annette  Magnus,  TeL 02-710473 


bly-the  mother,  and  two  smaller 
ones  dash  across  the  garden.  They 
were  we II -formed,  glossy  and  beau¬ 
tiful  animals.  I  bad  previously  seen 
one  animal  in  the  garden,  but  at  rare 
intervals.  So  maybe  there  is  a  “pop¬ 
ulation  explosion”  of  mongooses  in 
Ahuza,  too. 

DORIS  HASSON 

Haifa. 


YOUR  CAR  IN  ISRAEL 


eldan _ 

IpEHSgggiai  iji  -  mimirt 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


GREAT  COMPANY 


Hundreds  of  current  cars 


LOW  PRICES 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  I  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Israel.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  an  Israeli  friend,  who  is  a  patron 
of  the  IPO,  I  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
attend  two  rehearsals  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  under  the  baton  of  Maestro 
Zubin  Mehta  on  two  consecutive 
Sunday  mornings  at  the  Mann  Au¬ 
ditorium. 

I  have  visited  Israel  many  times 
and  have  always  battled,  sometimes 
unsuccessfully,  to  procure  tickets  for 
the  concerts. 

Is  it  not  feasible  to  allow  visitors  to 


Israel  to  purchase  tickets  at  a  fair 
prioe  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  there¬ 
by  affording  them  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  hear  the  orchestra? 
On  both  occasions  that  I  went,  there 
were  not  many  people  present  and 
by  admitting  an  additional  1,000  or 
more  people,  an  added  source  of 
income  could  be  provided  and  visi¬ 
tors  could  experience  two  to.  three 
hours  of  joy  and  excitement  and 
thereby  enhance  their  time  spent  in. 
Israel. 

Dr.  H.B.  DAVIDSON 
Durban,  South  Africa. 


CELEBRATE  NEW  YEAR  AT  THE 


SUPER  SERVICE 


Branches  all  over  the  country 
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*  WITH  THIS  AD 


Thursday  December  31  st 
1987— 

Sumptuous  dinner  and 
dancing  from  8  p.m. 

Dancing  to  music  of  Matti’s 
orchestra. 

Tombola  with 

prizes  including  jt 

twofreeticketsto 

Zurich  with  jffiK 

swissair^  mA 

All  inclusive  price:  Su 
$55  plus  VAT.  •  .*1 

(payment  with  H  (j1® 
reservations). 


Price  in  dollars  for 
tourists. 

Equivalent  shekel  price. 

AMERICAN  COLONY 
HOTEL 

Nablus  Road,  Jerusalem. 
CalHtt-282421 ;  285171  for 
reservations. 


against  israd:  the  war  in- Lebanon 
probably  represented'  the  low  point 
m  Israel’s  favourable  image  10  the.  ; 
United  States.  ■: 

Anwar  Sadat  was  also  instramen-. 
ml  in  improving  the. overall  imagpetf 
the  Arab  in  America.  He  succeeded 
in  charming  the  American  public, . 
demonstrating  that  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict  was  not  completely  black 
mid  white. 

But  almost  inevitably,,  whenever 
the  Arabs  managed  to  gain  some 
new  ground  in  the  United  State;,  • 
IhePLO  or  one  of  its  splinter  groups . 
would  commit  some  terrorist  out-  ■ , 
rage  which  would  .overflight1  riiiv 
force  the  negative  stereotype  of  the 
Arab,  The  same  could  occur  now;  . 

How  afl  of  this  will  affect  the  U.S. 
presidential  elections  remaitK  to  be  :■ 
seen*  Will  the  candidates  adopt  kss  ; . 
pro-Israel  stands  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors?  Probably  not.  With  the  sin-  ; 
gular  exception  of  the  Rev.  Jesse,-- 
Jackson  on  the  Democratic  side,  aff  •'  . 
of  the  other  major  candidates  are-  , 
actively  courting  the  pro-Israel  com-  . 
nnmity.  American  politicians  have  a. 
hard  time  breaking  habits. 

But  Israeli  leaders  should  be  alert* . 
to  the  long-term  effects.  Israel  BTv- 
simply  too  dependent  on  the  U.S*>  :. 
for  economic,  military  and  political  - ' 
support  to  simply  assume  that  the 
American  government and  even 
die  American  Jewish  community  - 
will  steadfastly  and  automatically 
remain  m  its  comer  no  matter  wbat_. 
Such  wishful  thinking  is  not  only 
unfounded;  it  is  dangerous. 

The  writer.  The  Post's  Washing-, 
ton  Correspondent,  is  currently  in 
Israel  -V  •  ; 


CLOUD-CUCKOOLAND  ■  v 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir. —I  have  been  a  faithful  reader 
of  TheJerusaiem  Post  for  the  past  47. 
years.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  paper  lately  in  all 
the  domains.  1  also  appreciate  the 
new  rubrique  called  The  morning 
after.  .  V  Y' . 

-  I  especially  appreciated  YehodaL 
Litani’s  article  of  December  18.  “A  .  * 
nation  living  in  cloud-cuckoo  land."* 

He  gives  a  very  accurate  analysis!  a 
clear  picture  of  the  situation  we  are  ;-v 
faring  with  the  Arabs,  not  taking-  - ' 
any  special  political  position,  but  V. 

-stating  facts  as  they  are.  *  ’f-f: 

.  EVA  ANGEL, 

-  Jerusalem.  .'1./  . 

«;"• 

'  Sir,  —  In  an  otherwise  interesting*  ^-  ; 
perceptive  and. enlightening  article 
(“A  natron  living  in  cloud-cuckoo- 
land”),  Yehuda  Litani  makes  one 

-  error  of  comparison .  While  it  is  tnfe-' 
that  -  tiro  British .  oppressed  many-  - 
peoples  during  empire  days,  to  com-  : 


efn  Ireland  to "that  in  Gaza,  the  .  . 
West  Bank,  Soweto  or  Afghanistan, 
is  to  devalue  his  point. 

Of  these  examples.  Northern  Ire-.  . 
land  is  the  only  one  where  troops 
are  being  used  to  protect  a  majority- . v 
of  die.  population  with  their  demo-  \ 
craficaDy  expressed  consent.  If  it- 

were  rimEariy  true  that  the  .majority. 

in  Gaza  or  the  West  Bank  welcomed  : 
the  “protection”  of  IDF  units  whiles-:.-, 
only  a  minority  was  outraged,  the 
Israel-Palestine  problem  would  be_: 
significantly  less  acute.  This  is 
doubtedly  not  the  case. 

To  complain  about  distortion  in 
the  foreign  media  coverage  of  recerir ' ;  ■ 
events  in  the  territories  while  mis^ 
leading  readers  about  events  , 

those  same  foreign  countries  is  high¬ 
ly  damaging  to  a  journalist's  '■ 
credibility.  -  _ !  - 

"  NEIL  B.  HARRIS 
Kibbutz  Ramat  Hashofet 
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